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Repeat Orders— 
The Result of Performance 


That is why the MIESSNER Piano has won such phenomenal success in the 
school field. The partial list of prominent school boards listed on this page, 
practically covering the entire United States, have all re-ordered MIESSNER 
Pianos. Why? Because they have found by actual use that this piano is 
especially adapted to their work. 


The MIESSNER Piano 


“THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE” 


The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. This) room. As a result of this ea it 
1) ) -} | . 1] ] 

low stature enables the teacher to see her class while aN Piano 1 each flo iHoactu ‘ thi 

° . 1 he: | Wprie TS 
playing the piano. It is this feature which assures the eral larger, heavier uprigh 

. ] “ee : 

enthusiastic attention of pupils and greatly increases \s 1 orume, pr y oF tone | resonance—th 

ak “ ( = | \n =t nortant « 
the efficiency of both teacher and class ams re . nacho cant 

. t } + ly 
irds are est ¢ dene: tr the this ( 


Two boys can easily move the Miessner from room to ful instrument 


LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS A Partial List of Order the Mies 


School Boards Which Have eens on Ten Days rial 


Miessner-Jackson Co., 228 Third St., | : 
Milwaukee, Wis. Re-ordered: : MB a Mg SOY ah 

Distributor for Michigan, Illinois, Chicasc, Titnole let < plais r FREI 0-1) ~ RIAL OFFF] 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, P eae <tese Ohio SP hel LI. PRIC] MQ) SCHOOLS ] 
North Carolina, South Carolina, M eer ese } M \liessne for inst ONE-HALI 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Flor inneapolis, mn ' ™ 
ida, Minnesota, lowa Missouri, Dallas lex ; 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- Seattle, Washington 
braska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Wilmington, Del T EK A K SON PIA O YO 
Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah Cedar Rapids, Iowa al S Cc . 
and Arizona. Davenport, lowa > ~ : : 

Southern School Work, Inc., Springfield, lowa ' 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alexandria, La. Schenectady, N. ¥Y 
Distributor for State of Louisiana Akron, Ohio Cc LiF? rHtIs COUPON AND MATII1 roo 

Bisbee, Arizona : 
Columbia Graphonola Parlors, Inc., Globe. Arizona 

Wilmington, Del. al \ _ :' ; aaa an 

Distributor for State of Delaware a ete * ; ‘ ‘ P JACKSON PIANO CO 
pray ~Prchagniaag” <i> again . ‘ REED MILWAUKEE, WIS 
The 8S. Hamilton Co., San Diego, Calif _ 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Evanston. I With : y 1 ; } MIESSNEI 
Distributor for Western Penn Rockford.. } , ein ei , ' , bn. Sant ane 
vania and Northern West V nia : , ' : 

I Island oO 
Griffith Piano Co., Newark, N. J ( Ind 
Distributor for Central and Nort} D th Mir 
ern New Jersey Warre! oO} 
R. H. Zinke Music Co., Kenosha, W 

Milwaukee, Wis. Canton, OF 

Distributor for State of Wisconsin Cornell Unive t N. ¥ 
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MANLEY & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Kawnee 


SIMPLEX 


WEIGHTLESS REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FIXTURES 


MADE OF SOLID BRONZE 


FOR 


Modern School Buildings 


The above picture, of a recent Kawneer-Simplex installation, shows how 
these sash may be arranged in groups between narrow mullions, so as to 
have an entire side of most of the school rooms in windows. The plain 
plank jambs used with Simplex windows make this possible. As all Sim- 
plex sash operate independently, these grouped sash permit an easy con- 
trol of ventilation and lighting. Other Simplex features of especial 
value in school buildings are: Sash Completely Reverse for Cleaning 
from within. Three point weathering gives efficient service in severe 
weather. Made entirely of best Bronze—Simplex fixtures will give a 
lifetime of efficient service. 


HARRIMAN HIGH SCHOOL—HARRIMAN, TENN. 








LET US SEND YOU COMPLETE DETAILS 
OF THESE MODERN WINDOWS. 






AN Y 
NILES MICHIGAN 
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Where Theory and Practice 
Should Meet 


N schools everywhere children are taught the vital importance of 
cleanliness. 


They are taught that by keeping clean they help to keep their 
general health in good condition. Time and time again they are 
told of the dangerous germs that are involved in dust particles. 


However — there are some schools even today that 
rely on brooms and dusters, these cleaning implements are 
out of place anywhere where children are compelled to 
spend the greater part of the day. What is more im- 
portant than the proper cleaning of school rooms? 


The majority of school buildings all over the country are now 
being equipped with TUEC Air Cleaning Systems because of its 
great thoroughness in all cleaning operations. You are not giving 
your teachers and pupils proper consideration if your school is not 


TUEC equipped. 


Now is the time to write for full infor- 
mation and our Special School Bulletin 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO., Canton, Ohio 


New York Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 
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YOUR IDEAS ON VENTILATION CAN NO LONGER BE DEFEATED 


The UNIVENT Makes It 
Impossible— 


When you feel or see air coming trom a regis 
ter, you don’t always know where it’s coming 
from. You don’t always know whether it is com 
ing from a contaminated room or whether it 
has passed through a lot of dirty, unsanitary 
flues. Therefore you don’t know whether it is 
good or bad air. 

If you have radiators in the room that keep 
it comfortably warm, you don’t know whether 
or not you are getting enough fresh air to give 
you good ventilation, do you! 

It is difficult to distinguish between good and 
poor ventilation by seeing or feeling the move 
ment of the air. You can only tell by results; 
by the effect it has on teachers and pupils. 

Absence of heat always action, com 
plaints—because lack of heat can easily be felt. 

Absence of ventilation always causes drowst- 
ness, consequently no action and no complaint, 
but a very marked degree of inefficiency. 

How often have you argued and disputed with 
someone on the subject, who apparently, but not 
quite, convinced you that you were getting good 
ventilation—when you knew you were not? 

That’s why you opened a window and let the 


breeze blow into the room. 
CAnRENHED 
° 


130 


causes 














72° at Floor and Ceiling. 


Then you positively kneu 
good fresh air. 

And that is the way it 1s with the Univent. 
You know when and how you are getting fresh 
air, you know when you are getting all you 
should have for good ventilation; you can not 
only feel it but you can see where it comes from 

nobody can dispute you. 

It is like the open window—except that it isn't 
a cold, disagreeable and dangerous draft. 

You get warm air, fresh and pure air—direct 
from the outside. It blows through the rooms 
like a gentle spring breeze. 

This air doesn’t pass through dirty, unclean- 
able flues or chambers. You can see it come 
right through the outside wall or window into 
your room. 

With the Univent system there are no radiators 
in the rooms. The Univent contains a double 
radiator that heats sufficient air for both heating 
and ventilating. This fresh warm air carries a 
surplus supply of heat for keeping the room 
warm so you sce 
If you don’t get sufficient ventilation, you won't 

get sufficient heat. 

You will know mighty quick when your venti- 
lation is not right—and it won't be many min- 
utes until you let someone else know it, so your 
requirements cannot be defeated. 

The Univent delivers the air at high velocity 
without a particle of draft, in such a mannet 
that every nook and corner of the ceiling is filled 
with fresh air. 

Again—the Univent system is designed on a 
unit basis. Each room is ventilated and heated 
as a unit by itself. No one, except those in au 
thority, can change or vary the results. 

No matter what they do in other rooms—let 
them open their windows—no matter where the 
wind comes from or how hard it blows it does 
not affect the results delivered by the Univent. 

Its purpose cannot be defeated by any human 


you were getting 


agency. 





When the Univents are planned to be installed: 
NO VENT FLUES OR DUCTS ARE RE- 
QUIRED. 

Cost of building is cut down. 

Power bills afe re duced. 

Fuel bills are less. 

ire hazards are 
Maintenance 


reduced. 
costs are less. 
Extra rooms are made available. 
Sometimes a whole extra floor space is saved. 

Univent System of ventilation and heating is 
the simplest and most practical. 

It has been evolved from simple principles 
which you and everyone has practiced. These 
principles are as old as—well, as value of fresh 
air from a window has been recognized. 

600 to 1,500 cubic feet of fresh air per minute 
is delivered by each Univent. 

Kach radiator in a Univent has a_ heating 
capacity ten times that of an ordinary .radiator. 

lor your own information, you should know 
how the Univent has gotten back to the first 
fundamental principles of ventilation. 

You ought to know how positively and ef- 
ficiently the Univent works under the most 
adverse and unusual conditions. 
- Send for these two books. They are free for the asking. 
They tell you about all the ordinary and the usual method 


of ventilation. They tel! you of tests made under varying 
conditions. 


You will learn more about yentilation from a scientific 
point than you can get from any other source. 
There isn't a mass of technicalities in these books, but 


hard boiled facts and strictly fundamental vital principles 
cre told in a few pages. 

See complete specifications in Sweets Catalogue, pages 
1162 to 1182 inclusive. Catalogue and Engineering Data 
Book on request. Write Dept. J 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


MOLINE HEAT, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 
Dept. J. 


Please send me complete eatalog and information de. 
scribing The UNIVENT. I am interested in heating 
and ventilating. 


Kind of Buildin: 


Name 


Address PVTTeTTiy? ys, lr) ob Nee ; 


My Architect is 


Address 
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Weather Strip Shuts out Dust 
as well as Cold 


Visit the average school after the classes have been dismissed and watch the janitor at 
work. The dust that flies up reveals an awful condition. 

You wonder how all this dust gets in. There is a natural cause and a definite remedy. 
No matter how well a school may be built, open cracks remain around the windows and 
doors. They average only about one-eighth of an inch in width, but that is wide enough 
for the air to get through with its floating particles of dust and soot and germs. 


Through study and the application of skill in manufacturing, the members of the Weather | 


Strip Manufacturers’ Association have developed products that absolutely seal these 
cracks. In shutting out the cold air and making it easy to get a uniform temperature in a 
room, their types of weather strip also make a building dust-proof. 


Investigate conditions in weather-stripped buildings in your community. You won’t need 
any further argument to convince you that weather-stripping is good for the schools. 

But weather-stripping is not a matter with which you can afford to take chances. The one 
sure way to get satisfactory results is to identify the manufacturer of the weather strip 
used. 

The Weather Strip Manufacturers’ Association is an organization of responsible manu- 
facturers representing investments of more than $2,000,000. Communicate with one of the 
following factories, and you will be promptly supplied with full information on a product 
of proved worth. 


WEATHER STRIP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION: 











‘“‘Weather Strips American Metal Weather Strip Co., Higgin Manufacturing Co., 
o7 Grand Rapids, Mich. Newport, Ky. 
are 100% fuel 






Chicago, Ill. Kane, Pa. 


— U. S. Fuel 
Administration 





Diamond Metal Weather Strip Co., Monarch Metal Products Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, U. S. A. 




















Niagara Metal Weather Strip Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEATHER STRIP 


MFRS ASS'N 


conservation.” Athey Company, Kane Manufacturing Company, 
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Many School Boards realize that a clean towel s oo is as important as P 





School Children 
dry their hands? 


and heating in a school. That is why so many sc bad are being equippe 


Oi na U.S.PAT. Orr 
MMW DO Zap 


aper Towels 


DOUBLE SERVICE 


roper ventilation 


Onliwon Towel system protects each pupil by its individual and automatic service. The 
pupil touches only his own clean towel which he throws away after use. 


A 





The user touches 
no part of the 
cabinet. 


HEALTH 


PROTECTION 
The ONLIWON CABINET pre- 


vents contamination for it is 
dust-andgerm-proof, operatesauto- 
matically without insanitary knobs 
to touch and locks to prevent pro- 
miscuous handling of the towels. 


ECONOMY 
ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS 


provide an economical service for 
only one towel is served at a time— 
a towel that will dry both hands. 
Each ONLIWON TOWEL is 
served folded to render it doubly 
absorbent and firm. 


Members of the School Board 


Write for Specially Illustrated Folder T-1 and sample 
ONLIWON TOWELS 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 1285 Broadway 


Albany, N. Y. 


The package of towels 
all ready to insert 
in the cabinet. 
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For Instant Release 
of 
School House Doors 





FOR CATALOG, PRICES AND FULL INFORMA- 
TION CONSULT THE OFFICE NEAREST 
TO YOU 
OR 
ADDRESS THE FACTORY DIRECT 


Yes Sir! 


“ We Certainly Do 


It is 

A great satisfaction 

To know 

Just exactly 

How 

An exit device 

Is made 

Especially so 

As 

Life or death 

May depend 

On 

The successful operation 
Of 

The device. 

WE MANUFACTURE. 
We are NOT Jobbers 

And 

We are NOT assemblers ; 
Of 

The PANIC EXIT LOCK 
That 

Bears our name. 

But, 

From 

The ingot metal 

To 

The highly finished product, 
WE MANUFACTURE 


————— 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron 


Co. 
Tel. Main 5000 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
John H. Jarvis 
Otis Bldg. 

Tel. Locust 6734 


Atlanta, Ga. 
C.N. & F. W. Jonas 


Dallas, Texas 
C.N. & F. W. Jonas 


New York City Office 
F, F. Smith Hdwe. Co. 
85 Walker St. 

Tel. Franklin 1281 


Boston, Mass. 
Walter H. Cutler 
137 Pearl St. 

Tel. Fort Hill 1716 


New Orleans, La. 
F. J. Allen 
710 Canal Bank Annex 
Tel. Main 1927 


Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Keidel Co. 





Tel. St. Paul 3181 


Frank F. Smith Hardware Co. 


405-407 W. Redwood St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. M. Read 
714 Metropolitan Life Bldg 
Tel. Atlantic 1600 


Chicago, IIl. 
C. N. & F. W. Jonas 
422 Transportation Bldg. 


Tel. Wabash $429 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Seidel Mfg. Co. 
Boatmens Bank Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 
C.N. & F, W. Jonas 
534 Pioneer Bldg. 
Phone Main 1427 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Albert Koch 
226 Marion Bldg. 
1276 W. Third St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
C. N. & F. W. Jonas 
111 New Montgomery St. 
Tel. Carney 5027 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. N. & F. W. Jonas 
909 Equitable Bank Bldg. 
Tel. Broadway 7859 


81-85 CLAY ST. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 





Complete. 

YES, SIR! 

WE CERTAINLY DO. 
So 

We know positively 
That 

Every part 

Is 

Made exactly right. 
And 

Will always work 
Right. 

Furthermore 

As we get only 


aS One profit 
YOU 
Have the double benefit 
Of 
A guaranteed Panic Exit Lock 
And at 
A reasonable price. 


PIC EXIT LOCKS 


WUUSTEVEUUuves Veuuuse stbu Ut WESUSU GEESE BLDUESOUELEEYIbOULDFUsFeULeEL LULL | 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. Wm. Welles}Bosworth, Architect 





Co ce a, 
oe gir 
Grover Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 


< 





High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Mass. Kirkham & Parlett, Architect 


The finest school buildings and educational institutions are cleaned with 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Where Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus has been most thoroughly tried out— 


where opportunities for comparison have been greatest—the Spencer has been 
the usual selection. 


Experience has demonstrated to many school officials that they can clean 


their buildings more thoroughly and more rapidly with the Spencer System than 
in any other way. May we show you? 








| THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 











Bryan Mullanphy School 
St. Louis, Mo. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 


Bloomington, Ill., High School 
A. P. Pillsbury, Architect 
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Ask for 
Catalog 





Lij 













Portable 
Building, 


There is a deep maeesnce for buyers of Portable Schools 
and Chapels in the fact that we have been specializing in these 
two types of buildings for many years. Our claim of superiorty, 
is not, therefore, an idle boast, but simply the logical result of 
that specialization, which, persisted in by the most ordinar 
ability, 1s bound to outstrip less experienced brilliancy, in al 
fields of endeavor. Ifwe lead then,merely by force of circum- 
stances, still, we lead. 


Mershon €5 Morley (. Saginaw, Mich. 


ESTABLISH 1898. 
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| Dont fail them 
at this point 


When FIRE—or PANIC—or any 
other emergency occurs in your school, 
and there is a mad rush for the doors— 

Will the children get out—onto the street 

-without that disorder and injury and loss 


of life which often occurs when the exit 
doors have failed to respond? 


You are always confronted with the grave re- 





sponsibility of keeping those avenues of safety in 
such condition that no matter what emergency 





arises, the occupants will be able to escape. 


You are assured of this safety—and more 
when you install 


Van Kanne 


Aut omatic 
Exit Devices 





Endorsed and approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago; Board of Standards of 
Néw York City; Aetna Fire In- 
surance Co.; Fidelity & Casualty 
Co.; Fire Department, New 
York City. 





Van Kannel Auto- Van Kannel strike 
matic Exit Devices are plates have no projec- 








manufactured in many tions. When installed, 
combinations with all they are securely held 
lit forms of door hard- in position, flush with 
ware. They are easily floor, offering no ob- 
applied and are revers struction to impede 
ible for right or left- progress of materials 
hand doors. The con- being moved in or out 
struction is simple, of building, or to be ac- 


























strong and durable. 


cidentally tripped over. 


These are but a few of the unusual 


features which are recommending Van 
Kannel Automatic Exit Devices above 


all others. Send 


the coupon NOW 


for prices and particulars. 


Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 


250 West 54th Street, New York. 


Branches throughout the U. S. 








Reversible Locks 
Van Kannel Locks are re- 
versible and can be applied to 
either right or left-hand doors 
without the necessity of order 
ing locks to suit special condi 


tions. 


When desired, Van Kannel 
locks can be used with knob, 
latch or grip with or without 
cylinder lock of any make of 
standard hardware. Van Kannel 
Locks are either spring or grav- 


ity actuated, 





Safety for School Children 


Van Kannel plate construction 


is especially valuable for use in 
schools. Not even the smallest 
child can make lock inoperative 
by accidentally placing their arm 


between actuating bar and door. 


4 


4 
4 
4 


4 


4 INSTITUTION 


ADDRES 








4 Van Kannel 
4 Revolving Door Co., 
250 West 54th Street, 

New York. 


Please send further 


information and prices to 
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Phillips Exeter Academy—*‘Siroccofied’’—Exeter, N. H. Architects Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson 


EVERY SCHOOL 


needs right ventilation 


The months of the school vacation are logical times to 
consider changes and additions to the school equipment. 


Those who have followed the trend of the times realize 
that the subject of right school ventilation is of outstanding 
importance which cannot be overlooked or ignored. 


There is one satisfactory, healthful and economical 
method of school ventilation--that is, through the use of 
SIROCCO Equipment for bringing in fresh air from out-of- 
doors and circulating it into the various rooms without the 
danger of drafts from open windows. The great number of 
schools equipped with SIROCCO Ventilating Equipment, 
in constant use year after year, proves in stronger terms 
than anything we can say the real value of such equipment. 


If you are interested in school ventilation we will be glad 
to give you all the information possible. We have a bulletin 
“Three Questions Concerning School Ventilation’ which 
will be sent you upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CHAMBERLIN 








METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


META’ 1893-THE STANDARD 


WW 


SAVED 60 TONS OF COAL 
IN ONE WINTER 


Experience of Cincinnati School 
Proves Very Profitable. 


The mechanical engineer of the Cincinnati Board of 
Education put Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrips to a 
genuine test. He selected two school buildings of the 
same size and arrangement—both equipped with heat- 
ing plants of identical style and capacity. He had the 
doors and windows of one of them equipped with Cham- 


berlin Metal Weatherstrips and then watched results 
carefully. 


After a hard winter’s test he wrote:— 


“Regarding our experience with your metal weather strips, 
[ am pleased to state that the success which we have had 
both from a standpoint of heating and cleanliness in the 
schools has been very gratifying. 


mmm 


SUNS 


OO aaa FE ae 





“T do not believe that I could express the value of the 
metal weather strip more forcibly than to note the experi- 
ence which we had on two buildings in Cincinnati. The 
buildings were similar in construction and arrangement, 
having the same number of rooms and precisely the same 
style and capacity of heating apparatus. The building 
which was equipped with your metal weather strips re- 
quired 127 tons of coal for the entire season, while the 
building not weather stripped and located in a far more 
protected location required 187 tons.” 


Mw 


WWW. WWANEMO 


IWS 
WW 


WAY 


WS 
WS 


Chamberlin Weatherstrips are saving fuel by keeping 
cold out, and heat in school buildings everywhere. They 


are guarding the health and comfort of pupils and 
teachers. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are considered es- 
sential in modern school building construction. They 
have been the accepted standard since 1898. We guar- 
antee them for all time — install them ourselves and 


render service through direct branches in the larger 
cities. 


WAAL 





WO 


= 


W 


Send for a copy of our interesting book- 
let on permanent weather stripping. 


Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Company, 


507 Dinan Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


WIELLLLEL LILIES IEE EOLDLIELLDLAOELDELBELGL 


—— 
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MOULTHROP 
DESKS 


500,000 IN NATIONAL USE 


“PERFORMANCE,” NOT “ARGUMENT” 
“VALUE,” : : NOT “PRICE” ae 
“REPUTATION.” NOT “CLAIMS” 


























Specify by Name—MOULTHROP DESKS 


MADE BY SOLD BY 
LANGSLOW-FOWLER CO. AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER CHICAGO 
N. Y. ILL. 





2 Make Sure of Material, Workmanship and Delivery 
| 






































| 
COPYRIGHTED 1920, LANGSLOW FOWLER COMPANY 








\| 
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A Complete School Equipment Service 





FURNITURE and SUPPLIES 


Teachers’ Desks 
and Chairs 


Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs 





The Original Desk with separate Seat 
made with Tubular and Pressed Steel 
Supports Electrically welded into a 
composite unit. 


lhe only Combination Desk made with 
Tubular Steel Supports electrically 
welded into a composite unit—A Desk 
of Multifold Utility and Economy. 


Movable Assembly 


Chairs Blackboards 


Maps Globes 


Folding Chairs Charts 
Adjustable Window 


Pedestal Tablet Shades 


Arm Chairs 
General Supplies 





No. 21 CHAIR (301 Standards). 


One of our most popular chairs 
for school auditoriums. 


Commercial Desks 





Recitation Seats 
MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR 





DESK. . | 
The ideal Desk for the classroom—Can 
be moved easily and quickly—Affords OXFORD 120. 
every convenience found in any type of “Asco” Metal Supports—the result of 
desk. Made in six sizes—Material Se- fifty years’ experience, embodying 
lected Oak. Steel parts electrically ideas of proven excellence in design 
welded. and construction. | 
: 


General Offices, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
MEKIUAN ATING (|MPANY NEW YORK: 119 W. 40th St. BOSTON: 70 Franklin St. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 


Here are a few choice items that we have in stock. They can be finished, 
trimmed, packed and shipped in about 30 days from date order is received. 
Note quantity of each on hand. Act promptly. 


14—No. 1083 Chemistry Desks, 144x 48x36. 33—No.1007 Physics Tables, 72 x 42 x 32. 
5—No. 932 Storage Cabinets, 72 x 78 x 30. 
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fa We have quite a stock of equipment for Domestic Science and Laboratory. zi 
we Let us know what you need. te 
us Orders will be accepted, subject to stock on hand. o 
2 GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. G 
u 1430 to 1580 Front Ave., N. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. eo) 
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TRADE Marx Se Re ERE 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPANEE.IND.. U.S.A. 


Built to Withstand 
Hard Usage and Abuse 


SAMSON TABLES are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage 
and abuse te which school property is subjected. SAMSON 
TABLES are built for more than a life time of endurance. That is 
why SAMSON TABLES are the choice (for school offices, libraries, 


directors’ and classrooms), of all school officials who measure the 
cost by years of service. 


Insist on Getting Samson Tables 


When buying tables for your schools, be sure to specify SAMSON TABLES. You 
will be rewarded for the trouble you take to gett SAMSON TABLES because they 
are better clear thru. You'll get quality and service by standardizing on SAMSON 
TABLES for your schools and practice real economy in buying them. 


SAMSON TABLES are made in a number of sturdy, at- 
tractive designs, in oak or mahogany. Sizes range from 
16’’x20” to 48’’x144”. Jllustrated folder sent on request. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY, tnoiana 


Henry L. Guth, Secretary and Sales Manager,— Member National School Supply Association 


THIS COMPANY ALSO MANUFACTURES AND HAS A WIDE DISTRISUTION 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF SOLID OAK DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 


Order SAMSON TABLES From Your Nearest Authorized Distributor 


North-Western School Supply Co., 


" ; ) C. A. Bryant Company, E. W. A. Rowles Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Texas. 2345 So. La Salle Street, 
The Centennial School Supply Company, Virginia School Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colorado. seal Se oR bag: ns C. F. Weber & Co., 
Superior School Supply Company, Metropolitan Supply Company, 


: i San Francisco, Calif. 
Anamesa, lowa. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Reno, Nevada. 


Kansas City, Missouri. * 
The Cleveland Seating Company, 


Omaha School Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


R. A. Fife Corporation, Capital Supply Co. 
Northern School Supply Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, Pierre, S. D. 
Fargo, North Dakota. New York. 





No. 323 OAK No. 328 MAHOGANY 


Illustrating 48 in. x 120 in. size. 
Sizes—36 ins. x 72 ins. 42 ins. x 96 ins. 48 ins. x 120 ina. 
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Wayne School Cars 


‘“‘Guarantee Successful Transportation” 





Your consolidation program to be successful 
must be backed by the right kind of school trans- 
portation. The work of the best teachers, carried 
on in the most modern, up-to-date buildings, will 
necessarily lack the fullest efficiency unless you 
can get the children to school in all kinds of 
weather — get them there promptly — safely 
comfortably —and in a frame of mind that 
means effective work. 


Backed by a factory of over fifty-two years of 
continuous vehicle manufacturing experience, 
er with twelve vears of satisfactory proven service 
Mounted on Oldsmobile Chassis in national usage, the name WAYNE is known to 
school officials in every State of the Union as a 

positive guarantee of efficient school transportation. 











Wayne School Cars are available in either horse drawn or motor driven models. 
Horse drawn cars may be had in ten—twelve—and fourteen foot body lengths, either 
platform or reach gears. Three distinct types are offered suited to varied transporta- 
tion requirements. Wayne Motor Driven School Cars are furnished in nine—twelve 
—and fourteen foot body lengths and in three models for light—medium—and heavy 
duty service. Either complete cars ready for use upon arrival or motor bodies designed 
for any standard chassis are offered. 


Wayne School Cars are nationally distributed thru the leading school supply houses; 
numbers of whom keep these cars in stock for immediate deliveries. 





Children En Route to School Interior Model 00068 


Your 1920 catalog, fully illustrating and describing all types of Wayne School Con- 
veyances is ready for distribution. 


Where shall we send your copy? 


WAYNE WORKS 


—SINCE 1868— 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


a ____________ — - : = eS 
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NATURAL SLATE for BLACKBOARDS 


SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS 














Liga we 5 











MILTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Milton, Mass. 





























MICHAEL DRISCOLL SCHOOL, 
Brookline, Mass. 





























rAUNTON HIGH SCHOOL, SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, 
Taunton, Mass 


Chelsea, Mass. 
SCIENCE LECTURE ROOM, MILTON HIGH SCHOOL, Milton, Mass. 
Showing three sliding blackboards and one stationary—all Natural Slate 








In a recent letter to the (—__~__—________—___ Large stocks of slate are 


Companys’ Consulting | constantly maintained for 
Architect, Kilham and | prompt deliveries. 


Hopkins say: 


Slate is quarried, finished, distrib- 
uted and continuously stocked in 
Pennsylvania and throughout the 
Country to the extent of a million 
square feet. Trademarked slabs in 
standardized sizes are promptly 
available for any building, any- 


VOSE SCHOOL, where. 
Milton, Mass. 


“We use slate blackboards in all our 
buildings. * * * We believe that 
they are not only the most econom- 
ical in the long run but that no sat- 
isfactory substitute has been discov- 
ered.” 














NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


<uRIES OF SER, Ries OF SER, 
v. . ‘A 


“ . Headquarters, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA “ e: 
AES Mills, SLATINGTON, WINDGAP, PEN ARGYL and BANGOR Faecin 
eel egeinst lime - thor -Weter-Fire Peet eqenet Rae - . ° 
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American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Associated Manufacturers Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Playground Device Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
The Acme Shear Co., ’ 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Annin & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Bryant Co., 

las, Texas. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Edward E. Babb & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Capital Supply Co., 
Pierre, 8S. D. 

Colborn School Supply Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Thomas Charles Co., 

Chicago, lll. 
B. E. Calkins Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Central School Supply Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland Seating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clanton & Webb Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Centennial School Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crocker Chair Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

The Cuthbert Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Columbia School Equipment Works, 


Morrison, III. 

The Dobson-Evans Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dail Steel Products Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

Jersey City, N 
Educator School Supply Co., 
Mitchell, S. D. 

Educational Supply Co., 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Educational Supplies Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Educational Exchange Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Eberhard Faber, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fond du Lae School Supply Co., 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

J. B. Foote Foundry Co., 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 

R. A. Fife Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 
Furnee & Kennerdell, 
Kittanning, Pa. 

W. A. Fowler Paper Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

John W. Graham Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
General School Supply Co., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

The D. H. Goble Printing Co., 
Greenfield, Ind. 

J. L. Hammett Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

F. F. Hansell & Brother, 
New Orleans, La. 

J. R. Holeomb & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hoover Brothers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hart Manufacturing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ideal School Supply Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Jones Book Store, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wm. G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Kurtz Brothers, 
Clearfield, Pa. 





A Practical Service Bureau 


For School Board 
Officials 


One of the activities of the National 
School Supply Association is to maintain a 
free Service Bureau. 


This organization is here for the purpose 
of answering questions, gathering data, giv- 
ing useful, practical advice on the selection 
and purchase of school equipment and sup- 
plies. 


With our finger on the pulse of all the al- 
lied industries serving the school children 
of America, we are in a position to give in- 
formation and advice of great practical value 
to school board buyers and school officials. 


This information will be unbiased because 
the Association has nothing to sell. 


Do not be afraid to ask questions. There 
will be no charge for the service rendered 
and you will incur no obligation by putting 
your problems up to us. 


On the contrary, the more actively the 
School Boards of the country make use of 
the free service, the more delighted our 
members will be; because this association 
was formed and is being operated, to serve 
the school children of America; and every 
member has the idea of Service deeply at 
heart. 


National School Supply 
Association 


Service Bureau, in charge of T. W. Vinson, Secretary. 


64 East Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, 
Boston, Mass. 
Kiger & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Laird & Lee, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mississippi School Supply Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Nappanee, Ind. 

Philip I. Murphy, 
Topeka, Kan. 

E. N. Moyer Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Metropolitan Supply Co., 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Atanasio Montoya, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

W. J. Mellwain, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
McKown-Carnes Co., Inc., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
McKay School Equipment, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Northwest School Furniture Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
Northern School Supply Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago, II. 
Nebraska School Supply Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
National Wood Renovating Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
National Crayon Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co., 
Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Old Glory Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Omaha School Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Leonard Peterson & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Prang Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Practical Drawing Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

P. L. Pease & Co., Inc., 
Springville, N. Y. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
Roberts & Meck, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

E. W. A. Rowles Co., 

Chieago, Ill. 

Royal Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Randolph McNutt Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Superior School Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Smith System Heating Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern Seating Co., 
New Orleans, La. 
Jasper Sipes Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, Ill 
School Service Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Squires Inkwell Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Shields Stationery Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Standard School Equipment Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 


Twentieth Century Brass Works, 


Belleville, Ill. 
Union Stoneware Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Union School Furnishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia School Supply Co.,' 
Richmond, Va. 

Victor Animatograph Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The Wayne Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Weber-Costello Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

C. F. Weber & Co, 
San Francisco, Calif 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, Il 

Walger Awning Co., 
Chicago, Il 

T. R. Woodburn Printing Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
West Virginia Seating Co., 

Huntington, W. Va. 

F. Weber & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ 'The Bacon Semi-Contour Series 
of Political Wall Maps 


The Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Political Wall Maps are drawn along entirely 
new lines. They are designed to give both pupil and teacher a set of maps which will 
stimulate and sustain their interest in the study of geography. The absence of all 
margins or borders tends to give the pupil correct concepts of the earth. 


The Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Political Wall Maps are drawn to properly cor- 
relate the political and physical features of the usual grand divisions as shown below. 
All essential political data is prominently placed so as to be clear from “the class view- 
point.” 


The physical features are underlaid in such a manner that they do not interfere in 
any way with the salient political facts. 


All unnecessary information has been submerged so that the important points only 
stand out and the essentials are impressed upon the plastic mind of the pupil. 


The best and most progressive thought in the study of the science has been em- 
bodied in this series. The maps have been edited by experts in the teaching of geo- 
graphy. The drawing and detail work has been done by George W. Bacon and Com- 
pany, London, England, recognized as the world’s most progressive map publishers. 





A pamphlet has been prepared covering this set of maps. It may be had for the 


| ° 
asking. 

BACON SEMI-CONTOUR SERIES OF POLITICAL WALL MAPS They Meet 

Detail of Size of Size of en- Sc. mi. Size of Size of en- Sc. mi. P Every 

The Semi- Map Sheet raving to in. Map Sheet graving toin, Requirement 

! Contour - Dicer .. 48%x44"” 4814x839” 64.4 World Mer.... .. 4814x44" 4814x839” *523.6 in the Study 

Political Europe ..........+..4844x44" 4814x389” 68 N. A. ...-42 x60" 42 x65” 94.7 of Political 

Series Asia ...............-48%4x44" 4814x839” 164 S. As... c ccc ceeeeee 42 x60" 42 x55” 86.8 @nd Physical 

E. & W. Hems.. 4814x444" 4814x389" *528.6 Africa .ee42 x60” 42 x55” 118.6 Geography. 


| *Equatorial Scale. 


Order Your Requirements EARLY from Your Nearest Dealer 
PROMPT SERVICE IS ASSURED. 


All W-C “Time-Tested” School Supplies are carried in stock 
ready for immediate shipment by reliable school supply distribu- 
tors and dealers in all parts of the country, insuring quick service. 


OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE—More than 4 of a century GEOGRAPHICAL GLOBES—38 years experience 
COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED ERASERS COSTELLO HANGING GLOBE—13 years 
WEBER NOISELESS AND DUSTLESS ERASERS—26 years LIQUID SLATING—46 years 

UNIVERSAL and MANHATTAN ALL FELT ERASERS BACON SEMI-CONTOUR WALL MAPS 
SANITARY BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER BACON STANDARD WALL MAPS 

ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON—50 years COSTELLO AUTOMATIC MAP CASES 


Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Manufacturers of W-C “Time Tested” School Supplies 
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TWO CATALOGS 


That Every Superintendent, 
Secretary and Purchasing 
Agent Should Have. 











ae BU t ~ eight 7 ; Sep . : : 
Number 30 Number 20 











Buy Your Supplies Now — 
Don’t Wait Longer — 


Never before in history has there been such a scarcity 
of school equipment. Schools will open in September with more 
barracks, more part time schools and less adequate equipment 
for the proper housing of school children than ever before in the 
history of this country. Order NOW and avoid disappointment. 


Our General Furniture and Supply Catalog, as well as Our 
Scientific Apparatus and Supply Catalog enables you to make 
selection in least expenditure of time and effort. Their contents 
are clearly described, conveniently classified and thoroughly 
indexed, These Catalogs will solve your supply problems. 


Send for your copy NOW while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 
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As Attractive as it is Permanent 


EAVER GREENBOARD has many ad- 

vantages besides permanency. Its 

3 attractiveness has advantages from the 
_ ac ak pee. " health stand-point. Its soft green shade is 
Lene : restful to the eyes. It displaces the dull 


sombre black of slate boards with a bright — 
cheerful color. 




















But there are other advantages of this 
good Beaver product. 


Speed of construction is extremely im- 
portant right now. Beaver Greenboard 
and Beaver Blackboard can be quickly 
erected. Light weight and ease of handling 
will greatly facilitate the completion of 
your school buildings. 


In these times of high building costs the 
economy of Beaver Greenboard is an im- 
portant consideration. Low first cost, low 
shipping charges, low erection cost all com- 
bine to give you a most economical product. 


Write today for samples and literature 
which will be gladly sent free upon request. 

















Lids . THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
| + ni ; ba Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Board for Better Walls and Ceilings 


Your protection is the Beaver trade- 
mark on the back of every slab 








GUARANTEED “GUARANTEED 


OARD 








GREEN 
BLACK 





BEAVE 
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Cleans 
oe Erasers 
Clean 


“Without Dust 
Fuss or Muss’ 














BIACKBOARD 

raser mm ot 
IT’S EASY AND SIMPLE 

Cleaner TS ee To OPERATE 


9 







































Is a marvel of simplicity and effectiveness. For cleaning Black 
board Erasers by the well-known vacuum method, now so popular for 
sanitary household renovation. As it cleans without filling the air 
with chalk dust, it saves the Janitor a lot of unnecessary dusting. Posi 
tively will not injure the Erasers in any way. ‘This means less wear 
and tear and less expense, as Erasers last longer, besides “No Dust 


Remains When They’re Cleaned with the Haynes.” 


The operation is just as simple as it appears in the illustration. The 
operator passes the Erasers back and forth a few times over the Brush, 
suction removes the dust, depositing it in the Bag. 


This is the No. 2 Haynes Eraser 
THE CHALK ~- DUST Cleaner, complete with Bag, ready to at 


if 





ones 


tach to electric light socket. Price $37.50 
F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. Sold on a 
_— Hi} Money-Back Guarantee. Write today. 
Address Dept. B. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers of School Supplies, Manu- 


facturers Haynes Eraser Cleaner and Exclusive Own- 
ers and Manufacturers “CASMIRE PROCESS” 





National Wood Renovating 


Company 
Office and Factory 317-319 E. 8th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Warehouses: Los Angeles, Indianapolis. 


$e essere 








promo me 
I 
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Nelson’s Steel 
Tubular Flag Staff 





The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


z 5 Las er AU ONT 

pauererinrcenteyne ane | [es See 
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Flag Staff. Sais wp THE AMERICAN WY 
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E hs helvtoraa si School Mam ss Ad : 


Published on the first day of each month by 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 














MMT 














Can be furnished in any height. 


Write for prices and in- 
formation how to erect. 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, President 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Secretary and Publisher 
H. KASTEN, Subscription Manager 


WM. C. BRUCE, Vice-President and Editor 
JOHN J. KRILL, Business Manager 
FRANK ©. DUNNING, Jr., Eastern Manager 
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Of course it is one of the first duties of every 
superintendent to work for the best interest of 
his town. The people who support him, who 
pay the taxes that furnish his salary, who 
send their children to learn their lessons under 
his direction, may rightly expect him to take 
a certain amount of interest in the welfare of 
their city, and to engage in community bet- 
terment outside of his schoo! routine. 

Local pride, the booster spirit, or selfish in- 
terest, if you please, has built many a school 
after all other agencies have failed. Many a 
school system has been put on its feet by men 
whose only concern has been to bring trade and 
prestige to their town. 

Local pride is a powerful weapon,—a weapon 
which no superintendent may profitably neglect, 
but there is a point at which the booster be- 
comes a brigand pure and simple, and no gloss 
of local patriotism can cover the iniquity of 
his work. 


Rivalry Between Two Towns. 


A case in point constitutes a part of the un- 
written political history of a county I know. 
This county had two high schools, Antelope and 
Kanuck, both of which were supported by a 
general levy. For a long time there had been 
keen rivalry between the two towns and when 
the people at Antelope got into a mixup over 
a bond issue, some misguided boosters up at 
Kanuck thought that this would be a good 
time to egg the trouble along, break up the 
Antelope school as-much as they could and in- 
cidentally better their own standing. 

This was how it would work. The county 
money was distributed according to the at- 
tendance in accredited high school classes, and 
if the Kanuck folks could cut down the num- 
ber of students who would go to Antelope, a 
greater share of the money would be appor- 
tioned to Kanuck. 

One of the Antelope patrons went up to 
Kanuck to give them a talk, as he expressed it, 
“for the betterment of their souls.” 

“You may think you are he'ping your own 
position,” he is reported to have said before 
the commercial club of Kanuck, “but I think 
you are asking a very foolish move. I con- 
cede you the privilege to plug for your own 
town, for your own school, for your own busi- 
ness. Friendly competition will never hurt 
either place. I figure that every student who 
goes to high school is a walking advertisement 
for high school education whether he comes 
from your school or our school. Every student 
Every time one man 
sends a boy away to high school another man is 
liable to follow suit. What helps education in 
your town helps education in my town; what 
hurts education in your town hurts education 
in my town. You can’t tear down one big 


you get helps us get one. 


system in this county without demoralizing the 
other. If the commercial body of this town 
takes up the policy of the five or six men who 
have set themselves to work against the bond 
issue down at Antelope, you will some day find 


yourselves dosed with the same poison you are 
trying to bait us with.” 

There was a great deal more stuff,—some of 
it rather unprintable,—which came out during 
the evening’s discussion, but it all hinged di- 
rectly on the proposition: “Is a man who tries 
to build up one school by tearing down another, 
a booster or a brigand ?” 

There is another form of local interest which 
often assumes the nature of highway robbery. 
I refer to the political jockeying, swapping, log 
rolling, or whatever you are of mind to eall 
it, which usually starts in a legislature when- 
ever the location of a state institution is up for 
dedision. 


Accessibility versus Remoteness of Location. 

A number of years*ago a young man was 
traveling thru a state in the Middle West and 
had oceasion to visit a certain town which we 
will call Beanville. At a little wayside junc- 
tion all the passengers going to Beanville had 
to change trains and were crowded into the tiny 
coaches of a narrow gauge. On ordinary days 
it took the narrow gauge train four hours to 
wind its way thru the hills to Beanville, but on 
this trip a cloudburst overtook them just be- 
fore they reached the creek which marks the 
midpoint of their journey. They found the 
creek flooded and it rose higher and higher as 
they tried to cross the valley. Right on the 
other side of the bridge there was a low place, 

~a dip in the track, made, I suppose so the 
train could get up momentum to climb the 
knoll beyond. In this swail they struck deep 
The tiny fire under the boiler went out 
with a hiss, the engine stopped, the train was 
stalled. 

The fireman and the engineer evidently had 
had this experience many times before. They 
climbed up on the tender, lighted their pipes, 
and prepared to take life easy until the flood 
should recede. 


water. 


After four hours the creek went 
down, the fire box was drained, the engineer 
whittled some shavings and before long the little 
train was coughing its way into Beanville. 

They were lucky, so Beanville people said. 
Usually the bridges were washed out when it 
rained and sometimes passengers were known 
to be out all night. 

Now this is the point of the story. At Bean- 
ville our young man found one of the state 
normals—a magnificant institution housed in 
a great stone building which must have cost 
the state thousands and thousands of dollars. 
And a more inaccessible site could hardly have 
been found. To get there a student had to go 
over the narrow gauge I have described or take 
a long trip on a mixed train over a winding 
route which led clear out of the state. 

I have never read a true history of the pro- 
cess by which the normal was located at Bean- 
ville. But I can conjure up a vision of the log 
rolling, the swapping, the snooping, the secret 
fixing and the final outbursts of eloquence when 
the issue came before the Committee of the 


Whole. 
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Now do you suppose the Beanville patrons 
ever would admit that a dozen or more prospee- 
tive sites were less remote, more accessible, and 
closer to the center of population 4 Did they 
extend their sympathy to people who had to 
come and go over the narrow gauge? Did they 
figure that the dickering in the legislature 
saddled the state with a host of unnecessary 
burdens? Did they ever question the methods 
of their local Metternich? I'll bet they did not, 
Chances are, when he came home after the 
fight, local pride hailed him as first citizen, 
thrifty housewives baked cakes for the recep- 
tion and the town band played Marching Thru 
Georgia on his front lawn. 

There is little difference in the way we treat 
a popular idol whether he be a far-seeing states- 
man or a hardy bucaneer. 

Not many years ago there occurred an in- 
cident which well illustrates the evil of local 
boosting unchecked by civie conscience. 


Town Rivalry Injures Cause of Education. 


In one of the western states there had long 
been a general feeling that a new normal school 
should be founded. A certain little town was 
universally looked upon as the most convenient 
and logical place to put it. So far as I know 
popular sentiment was favorable to the move- 
ment as it was developing. 
sprung up. 


No opposition had 


But before the matter came to the legislature, 
several cities began to ask themselves why they 
should allow the state to shower favors upon 
one town and leave the others unrewarded. 
They offered no opposition to the founding of 
a normal school. They simply took the atti- 
tude that several should be founded while the 
legislature was about it. 

And by an adroit collusion of the many in- 
terests a bill was passed thru both houses eall- 
ing for the erection of twice as many normals 
as the state could support. 

At the time this was done, the state was 
already laying the highest levy possible with- 
out constitutional amendment, the university 
was so hard pressed for money that some of the 
departments were about to shut down, and the 
waiting list of the school for afflicted children 
was larger than the enrollment. 

Thanks to the governor’s veto this bill never 
became a law and yet a great deal of harm was 
done. The furtherance of teachers’ training 
was delayed, legitimate community boosting 
was discredited, and—as in every case when 
a great number 
of people became sceptical as to the motives 


public good sense is violated, 


of those advocating more money for education. 
favors 
everything that spells advance; he is not hide 
bound; nor is he afraid to risk a few dollars 
No one likes to feel the 
aggressive pulse of local pride behind him bet 
ter than I, but there is a limit beyond which it 


The booster is a good citizen. He 


of his own money. 


is unsafe to go, and we should never counten- 
ance brigandage even tho it take the guise ot 


uplift. 
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Four Censuses of Teachers Salaries 


W. Randolph Burgess, Department of Education, Russell Sage Foundation 


The first census of teachers’ salaries in a@ties 
was published in the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the 
school year ended June 1890.' It was simply a 
compilation of data concerning teachers’ sal- 
aries from the reports of 69 principal cities. 
For 28 of these cities complete salary distri- 
butions were given; for others simply the sal 
ary schedule was listed. In the thirty years 
since the first study was made, there have been 
three comprehens-ve salary censuses, the re- 
sults of which are available in published form. 
They report salaries for the years 1904,” 1913,” 
and 1919.* 

With the recent publication of Dr. Evenden’s 
report for the year 1919 it now becomes possi 
ble to make some comparison of the amounts 
and the distribution of salaries over a period 
of thirty years with a view to discovering what 


changes are taking place. 


Scope of Four Censuses. 

Table 1 shows the scope of the four censuses, 
indicating the number of cities on which report 
was made for cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. Smaller cities are omitted because data 
for them were not included in all of the four 
studies. The reports of 1904 and 1913 were re- 
markably complete, including more than 90 per 
eent of all cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. The 1919 study did not attempt to com 
plete census but rather a thoro sampling of con 
ditions in cities of different sizes. 

TABLE 1. Numbers of Cities of Populations 
of More Than 10,000 for Which Teachers’ 
Salaries Were Reported in Four 


Censuses. 
Year of Census No. of Cities No. of Teachers 
1890 28 5,395 
1904 379 67,600 
1913 421 75.840 
1919 191 55,263 


Salary Distributions at Four Periods 

In Table 2 complete summar‘es of the dis 
tribution of salaries of elementary-school teach 
ers as repor ed by the four censuses are brought 
together. The columns show the numbers of 
teachers receiving each amount of annual sal 
ary on the years indicated at the heads of the 
columns. The table represents a compilation 
of figures published. in the reports of the four 
The studies of 1904 and 1919 
were in such form that figures could be drawn 
directly from the summary tables with minor 


salary censuses. 


adjustments such as subtracting cities with 
populations between 8,000 and 10,000 from the 
1904 summaries and adding late returns to Dr 
Evenden’s tables for 1919. The reports of the 
1890 and 1913 studies were, however, published 
without any adequate summary tables, and com 
plete tabulations of the original data had to be 
made before the figures were in usable form. 
The figures printed in black faced type in 

Table 2 indicate where the most common, or 
modal, salary lay in different years. In 1890 
more city teachers were receiving $500, or a 
little over, than any other salary. In 1904 the 
figure was near $600; in 1913 near $700; and 
in 1919 near $900. In other words the advance 
in the six years from 1913 to 1919 was as great 
as that in the 24 years from 1890 to 1913. In 

1. S. Commissioner of Education, Annual Report 
1889-90, Vol. II, Chapter II, p. 607. Washington, 1803 

*National Education Association, Report of the Com 
mittee on Salaries, Tenure and Pensions of the Public 
School Teachers in the United States. Washington, 
July, 1905. 

‘Uy. S. Bureau of Education, Tangible Rewards of 
Teaching. Bulletin 1914 No. 16 

*‘Evenden, E. 8S Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Sche 


dules in the United States. 1918-1919. National Educa 
tion Association, Washington, 1919 


the entire thirty years the most common salary 
did not quite double; it increased in fact about 
Ss0 per cent. 

TABLE 2.—Annual Salaries of Teachers in City 


Elementary Schools as. Reported in Four 
Censuses. 


Salary Teachers receiving each amount 
1890 1904 1913 1919 

Under $350 .... 196 1,653 584 63 
350 to 399.... 339 2,617 609 60 
400 to 449.... 541 4,947 1,482 154 
450 to 499.... 752 6,159 3,275 258 
500 to 549.... 973 7,479 4,841 541 
550 to 599.... 429 5,284 4,332 968 
600 to 649.... 293 7,954 6,084 1,556 
650 to 699.... 248 6,114 5,534 1,651 
700 to 749.... 287 4,620 8,587 2,86; 
750 to 799.... 208 4,824 5,765 3,192 
800 to 849.... 276 3,056 4,639 5,613 
850 to 899.... 144 4,176 2,876 2,534 
900 to 949.... 66 2,251 4,150 6,550 
950 to 999.... 328 819 2,966 3,123 
1000 to 1099.... 88 1,217 6,894 5,559 
1100 to 1199.... 6 828 3,884 4,526 
1200 to 1299.... 56 1,734 3,259 4,272 
1300 to 1399.... 23 751 881 2,785 
1400 to 1499.... 6 440 531 1,285 
1500 to 1599.... 40 95 2,479 4,109 
1600 and over... 96 582 2,188 3,601 
wees sxx 5,395 67,600 75,840 55,263 


An inspection of the table would make it ap- 
pear that the general range of salaries has been 
sliding up at about the same rate as the most 
common salary. As late as 1904 there were 
large numbers of city teachers receiving less 
than $350 a year, and comparatively few getting 
more than $1,600. In 1919 the numbers receiv 
ing less than $500 were few enough to be con- 
sidered exceptional cases, while the number at 
the upper limit is large. 

The results of the four censuses can be more 
readily compared if we turn the figures in each 
column of Table 2, into percentages of the total 
for each column. This has been done in Table 
3 with one further change. The salary groups 
have been changed from 50’s to 100’s in order 
to smooth out the distributions and reduce them 
to somewhat simpler form. Here, as in the pre 
vious table, the place in each column where the 
most common salary falls has been indicated 

Per 
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by black faced type. In this table the most 
common salary is also the median or middle 
salary. 

One further difference between the four dis- 
tributions appears in Table 3. The proportion 
of the teachers who were receiving the modal 
salary has steadily dropped. In 1890 more than 
one-fourth of all the teachers were in the same 
salary group, earning between $500 and $600 a 
year. In 1904 the largest group contained only 
one-fifth of the teachers, and by 1919 only 17.6 
per cent or a little more than one-sixth of the 
total number. The distribut:ons have been 
spreading out. 


TABLE 3.—Per Cent of Teachers in City Ele- 
mentary Schools at Each Salary Level. 
Per cent of teachers receiving 


Salary each amount 
1890 1904 1913 1919 
Under $400 .... 10.0 6.3 1.5 2 
400 to 499.... 24.0 16.4 6.3 7 
500 to 599.... 26.0 18.9 12.1 2.7 
600 to 699.... 10.0 20.8 15.3 6.8 
106 tO Feeiicn 9.2 14.0 18.9 10.9 
800 to 899.... 7.8 10.7 9.9 14.8 
900 to 999.... 7.3 4.5 9.4 17.6 
1000 to 1099.... 1.6 1.8 9.1 10.0 
1100 to 1199.... | 1.2 5.1 8.2 
1200 to 1299.... 1.0 2.6 4.3 7.7 
1300 to 1399.... 4 1.1 1.2 5.0 
1400 to 1499.... P| 7 RB 2.3 
1500 to 1599.... 7 a 3.3 7.4 
1600 and over... 1.8 9 2.9 6.7 
Weise xsces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Frequency Polygons of Salary Distributions. 

In order to picture the changes in salary dis- 
tribution in thirty years the figures of Table 3 
have been made the basis for Diagram 1, in 
which the four surfaces of distribution illus- 
trate the salary distributions as reported by the 
four censuses. The height of each ordinate rep- 
resents the percentage of the total number of 
teachers in any year receiving the salary indi- 
cated on the base line. 

The diagram emphasizes two movements in 
salaries. In the first place the surface of dis- 
tribution has moved forward at each period with 
the steady increase in salaries. In the second 
place the surface has spread out, the high point 
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has been flattened down and the sides have been 
bulged out. The spread has taken place par- 
ticularly at the upper, or right hand end. 


What the Changes Mean. 

The increases in salary shown by the preced- 
ing tables and diagrams cannot be fully inter- 
preted without the introduction of more data. 
Salary increases are significant only in relation 
to increases in the cost of living or to advances 
in the standard of living as it is determined by 
the wages and the power to spend which other 
workers enjoy. In general it may be said that 
the increases in teachers’ salaries between 1890 
and 1913 were somewhat more rapid than ad- 
vances in the cost of living and in the wages of 





Generally discussions of this topic are head- 
ed “growth of teachers in service.” Teachers in 
service are not the only persons employed in ed- 
ucation who need to grow. Therefore, this dis- 
cussion is of interest and concern to all who 
should grow while at work in education. Again, 
the idea of growth thru service admits of defini- 
tion and treatment in contrast with the idea 
of growth in service. The contrast lies in con- 
ceiving growth to consist of an ever-developing 
resourcefulness within the teacher by reason of 
reflection, meditation and organization, rather 
than a mere superficial readiness of resource at 
which most “growth in service” aims if its 
recommendations of reading and study of 
“books in pedagogy” may be fairly assumed to 
represent its spirit and the foundation of its 
faith. 

Let a preliminary distinction be made clear; 
the difference between growth of the teacher be- 
fore teaching and the growth of the teacher 
while teaching. What should be the difference 
in attitude and procedure for the teacher in the 
training school, let us suppose, and the new 
teacher in the schoolroom? It will surely be 
conceded that the “new” teacher, even if a grad- 


_uate, may not assume that she has learned the 


entire art of teaching and that there remains 
only the need to become skillful in the use of 
the recommended methods and devices of the 
training school. 


Before Teaching. 

During the training school attendance, our 
aspiring teacher is entirely in the attitude of 
the recipient, of the accepter on faith. 
a necessity, and cannot be otherwise. 
full knowledge of things to teach, of the 
branches of instruction, must be acquired. 
Practically all the facts must be accepted on 
authority. Not only the latest facts and 
truths, but equa'ly the latest and best 
ods of imparting these facts and of impressing 


This is 


Clear and 


meth 


them, are accepted on the statement of the in- 
structors and on the authority of the books on 
methods which are studied. As already stated, 
no other procedure is possible with the large 
mass of matter and of method that the teacher 
in training must absorb and assimilate in the 
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other workers. Increases for teachers between 
those years reflect better training and a higher 
professional standing. 

The increases from 1913 to 1919 which were 
in the neighborhood of 39 per cent of the 1913 
figures were far less than the corresponding in- 
creases in the cost of living and the wages of 
other workers. In the same six years the cost 
of living and other wages showed an increase 
more than twice as large as teachers’ salaries. 
These statements are based upon the results of 
extensive studies of the trends of teachers’ sal- 
aries and the cost of living that have been made 


during the past year by the Department of Edu- 


Professional Growth 


Thru Service 


Chas. A. Wagner, Chester, Pa. 


brief 
undertakes, 
to verify statements made about methods, how 


training course. Every training course 


of course, to show the student how 
to try out variations of procedure, merely as a 
tool which the 
existence, 


student needs to know is in 
However, the contributions made to 
educational practice by training schools are 
made by the expert teachers directing the work, 
Prevailingly for both the 


school and for the students in training, the at- 


and not by students. 


titude of the students is that of acceptance on 
faith, of form 
original judgments about the worth or value of 
methods and devices. 


insufficiency of experience to 
Therefore the note books 
are filled with the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the instructors, of the critic teachers, 
and of the seminar leaders. 
While Teaching. 
Given charge of a schoolroom as its teacher, 
most of the items of the situation are completely 


changed. Practice of the things learned, of the 


things accepted, is now required. The “armor” 


must now be tried on. If conference with the 


instructors « 


f the training school be now pos- 
If this is not 
possible, then a study of note books, of text 
What “ex 
perience” is making unmistakably clear to the 
“new” teacher is that “adaptation” of the thing 
learned to the situation is often as difficult as 
to get the suggestion or idea in the first place. 


sible, it is a most valuable help. 


books, or of magazines may help. 


The new teacher now finds that knowledge of 
ideas, devices, or methods will not alone help to 
do the work. Ideas, devices, must 
be absorbed as they were in the training school, 
adjusted, fitted 


to meet the needs of the situation 


and methods, 


but they must now be adapted, 
an unknown 
community, unknown 


school, an unfamiliar 


children. These unknowns are easily recognized 


and admitted. Very often the new teacher is 


also an “unknown” of good-sized proportions. 
That is, the new teacher is not at all sure how 
she will act in the new and strange surround- 
ings: Here she should remember that acquaint 
ance with conditions with no surrender of self 
is most important. While acquaintance is be- 
ing made, no principle must be surrendered, no 
extraordmary demand must be made. This is 


the place for the employment of the tact of 





cation of the Russell Sage Foundation and that 
will shortly appear in print. 

The greater spread in the distribution of sal- 
aries is a favorable omen. ‘Teaching is chang- 
ing from an occupation with a single salary to 
a profession in which differences in ability are 

The latter 
A single sal- 
ary occupation holds out no incentive for in- 
creased effort. It does not attract thoroly able 
people, especially if the single wage is 


recognized by differences in salary. 
state is preferable to the former. 


a low 
An occupation on the other hand in which 
the higher rewards are secured only thru train- 


one. 


ing, experience, and demonstrated competency 
keeps its workers alert and enlists able recruits. 


USL 





the training school lectures, but this same tact. 
or good sense, or good judgment, will for some 
which is most 


time be the quality frequently 


used. 
The combination of processes which are in 
use during this second learning stage is a 


sharply different group from those used in the 
first learning stage. Then it was assimilation 
and acceptance. Now it is use, judgment of 
success or failure, criticism and suggestion of 
improvement, retrial, recriticism or revaluation, 
still better adaptation, comparison with accept- 
ed standards, masterly conception and master- 
ful use. An example of the separate and de 
tailed steps in such an adaptation of method 
will be submitted in a later article. Before 
teaching, acceptance upon authority, from books 
and from instructors, characterizes the acquisi- 
tion and assimilation of methods and devices. 
While teaching, trial, adjustment, retrial, re- 
adjustment, correction by the employment of 
good sense or of good judgment, comparison 
with standards, characterizes the procedure. 


Worth of Such Growth. 

The exercise of the teacher’s judgment, and 
the employment. of her own resources in correc- 
tion, constitute a “growth” of inestimable value, 
a growth much more valuable than the reading 
As | 
procedure to promote growth of teachers in serv- 
ice the latter is of least value, the former of 
greatest value. The latter tends to make a 
mere imitator, the former develops the true artist 
teacher. 

That such growth thru valuable 
will not be denied. That it is the most in- 
vigorating form of growth will also probably 
be admitted. 


of mere books on pedagogy, for instance. 


service is 


That such growth can be induced 
in most cases may need to be proved, but under 
the right kind of leadership and supervision 
there are very few teachers who remain unre 
sponsive and inert. We have not secured it 
nearly so generally as we might have secured it 
We have 
not secured it as largely as we shall secure it, 
because we shall make a direct and 
gent effort to get it. Shown how, as a form of 
procedure, and most teachers enjoy the exercise 


because we have not gone after it. 


an intelli- 
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The Publishers’ Point of View Concerning the Method 


In asking a publisher’s representative to talk 
upon this subject before a body of educators, it 
must be assumed that platitudes are not desired, 
but that the speaker is to discuss the subject 
as frankly as tho the audience was made up of 
fellow-bookmen. 

One of the more vital misapprehensions in 
regard to the schoolbook business that need: 
correction is that the publishing business is 
different from any other business. Some of its 
practices and certain demands made upon it, 
being unbusinesslike, have contributed to this 
unenviable distinction; but to all purposes pub- 
lishers are in business for the same reason as 
other bus:ness men, and that is to make money. 
This need not detract from the fact that those 
engaged in the business are vitally interested in 
education. Perhaps, because of that very inter- 


est, however, their business 


has come to be 
looked upon as an eleemosynary institution. 

In dollars and cents the textbook business is 
a small one, its total annual volume being not 
more than twenty million dollars, far less than 
the annual expenditure for chewing gum, for 
moving pictures, for liquor or tobacco. 

The extravagant 
enormous 


statements regarding the 
business and profits of publishers 
made by publicity seeking politicians work a 
rank injustice upon those engaged in this busi- 
ness. Nearly all the crimes in the calendar 
have been laid at the publisher’s door by irre- 
sponsible individuals and this has resulted in 
the maze of unjust legislation that now hedges 
in every textbook publisher. The time has come 
when every self-respecting individual should re- 
sent such exaggerated and untruthful slanders. 
There seldom is a meeting of this association 
which the newspapers do not capitalize by the 
publication of unjust, unfair and untruthful 
statements about the activities of the textbook 
publishers and their representatives. We call 
the National Education Association to 
stop to such slanders 
membership and its influence are concerned. 
The publishing business is a highly competi- 
tive one and the interests of any or two 
publishers are not and cannot always be the 
interests of other publishers. 


upon 


put a insofar as its 


one 


Therefore no set 
of rules or regulations can be devised for the 
selection of textbooks that will not sometimes 
discriminate in favor of one or more publishers 
to the disadvantage of other publishers. 
Publishers demand as a right, and not as a 
courtesy, the same opportunity to present their 
wares to the school public that is accorded the 
salesman of any other product. They desire to 
enjoy the same opportunities; to observe the 
same standards of fair-play, justice and dignity 
that attaches to other salesmen. The representa- 
tive of the teacher’s agency, the architect, the 
contractor and the school-supply house have not 
been hedged about with restrictions of any kind, 
and as a consequence they have been permitted 
to transact their business on an ordinary busi- 
ness-like basis. Such however has not been the 
case with the publisher as will later be shown 
in the mention of some of the restraints that 
This paper was read July 7, 1920, at Salt Lake City 
at the Fifty-eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association, at the session devoted to Edu 


cational Publications, which unanimously voted to 
publish the same and to cause it to be distributed as 


widely as possible to the school public. The author 
is western manager of J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The section devoted to Educational Publications 


was created.to provide a forum for the discussion of 
problems of common interest to the schools, textbook 
authors and publishers, but it is in no way associated 
with the Association of School-book Publishers that 
convenes at the winter meetings. 
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have been placed upon his activities. In this 
connection, however, may it be stated that good 
salesmanship should be recognized as the crux 
of the business and this means free competition 
and, to use that much abused democratic slo 
gan, “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

In trying to suggest possible methods of se 
lecting textbooks, it seems necessary briefly to 
consider the procedure now in vogue, and to 
summarize some of the entanglements in which 
the schoolbook involved. No one 
realizes more keenly than the publisher the hit 
or-miss methods to which the business is some- 
times forced to resort. 


business is 


There probably is no important business in 
which the overhead and selling expense are so 
great and in which the margin of profit is so 
small as that of the publishing business. No 
matter what may be the degree of efficiency at- 
tained in office administration or in manufac- 
turing, when it comes to marketing their pro 
duct publishers are confronted with a diversity 
of situations and a maze of complexities which 
they are powerless to change. In order to meet 
such diversified situations, as a matter of self- 
preservation, they are compelled to adjust their 
campaigns to each 
comes up. 


If the 


does 


individual exigency as it 


present method of selling textbooks 
not represent sound business principles 
and practices; if abuses cont.nue to exist in 
the business, they have grown wut of conditions 
that the publishers themselves are powerless to 
change. It is true that they may have been 
responsible for the inception of some of these 
practices, but these now have come to be such 
factors that they can be changed or eliminated 
only by the school public itself. The publisher’s 
selling campaigns are not entirely mapped out 
by a sales manager or by his representatives in 
the field; they already have been determined for 
him, to a great extent at least, by the teaching 
profession. 

Competition in the business is altogether too 
keen for any one or two publishers to make 
radical departures from the methods practiced, 
and so, year by year, aided and abetted and 
often coerced by the schools, we continue to do 
things, honest tho they may be, that would ‘be 
scorned by other business men. 

The failure of schoolmen to give such mat- 
ters serious consideration; to take steps to elimi- 
nate abuses in the business where they exist; 
the failure to recognize the publisher as a legiti 
mate business man endowed with ordinary hon- 
esty and common sense; these things are di- 
rectly responsible for the conditions which, as 
already stated, no one deplores more than the 
publishers themselves. 

Criticism often is raised against schoolbook 
prices, but whatever they are or should be, it is 
reasonable to suppose that if selling costs could 
be reduced, a corresponding reduction in prices 
would follow. Suppose we examine a few of 
the educational barbed-wire entanglements that 
stand in the way of the publisher’s objective, 
which is the making of the highest type of 
schoolbook possible and the selling of it at as 
low a price as possible, on a dignified, business- 
like that will still make a 
profit. 

Legal and Extra-Legal Entanglements. 

The laws governing the sale of textbooks dif- 
fer in many states in the Union. In the 
the laws 
means to violate the laws of another. 
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basis, reasonable 


case 
of one 
In other 


of several states, to observe 


of Selecting Textbooks 


states, the law sets up conditions that are phy- 
sically imposs:ble for any one to comply with, 
Publishers are required to furnish estimates 
based upon unknown conditions. Under bond 
they are required to maintain prices for periods 
of four, five, six and eight years on a rising 
market. The cost of manufacture might equal 
the selling price of a book but the publisher’s 
bond would compel him to maintain prices and 
thus enter bankruptcy, or forfeit his bond and 
in some instances face a penitentiary sentence. 

Every community from the smallest to the 
largest city, from the smallest county to the 
largest state having textbook uniformity, sets 
up its own rules and regulations for the sale 
of textbooks. Of course the maker of such rules 
knows little or nothing about the conflicting 
regulations of other communities. Is it any 
wonder then that the publishers have developed 
into expert contortionists ? 


Gas Attacks Made on the Publishers. 

It has not seemed sufficient to hedge the pub- 
lisher about with every kind of conflicting and 
meaningless law, but demands have been made 
upon the business that are as unethical as they 
are unjust. A few of them might be mentioned, 
as they all have a bearing upon the selection 
and sale of textboeks. 

Exchanges: Commissioner Claxton con- 
demned and ridiculed the practice of making 
exchanges, using the illustration of the school- 
man who would dare to ask the local shoe dealer 
to exchange an old pair of shoes for a pew pair, 
or to allow him something for the old 
agreed to buy a new pair. 


air if he 
The competition in 
the business years ago incited some foolish pub- 
lisher to begin this practice and as no result all 
are now suffering from it, but the cost of mak- 
ing exchanges is reckoned as part of the pub- 
lisher’s selling expense, and if the practice did 
not exist the price of schoolbooks could be 
lowered. Do not think that the schools are 
getting something for nothing when a state 
compels a publisher to grant a 50 per cent ex- 
change rate, or any exchange for that matter? 
This tax must be absorbed in some way and 
there is only one businesslike way in which 
it ean be absorbed. 

Desk Copy Books: This represents the phem 
ium-coupon system of selling merchandise, to- 
day condemned by all chambers of commerce. 
In the book business it is nothing but whole- 
some bribery on the part of a school system 
demanding it. “If you refuse to furnish us 
free desk copies of your book, we will refuse to 
adopt it,” is a familiar communication received 
by publishers. An Illinois county recently sent 
out a printed request for bids on textbooks 
and Rule V stated that no book would be con- 
sidered if the publishers refused to furnish free 
desk copies for every teacher in the county. The 
best book ever published might be barred from 
the school under such a rule. Is this an ex- 
ample of selecting books on merit only? Is 
this fair? Is it honest? 

Sample Copy Books: Many small publishers 
cannot afford to maintain a large field organiza- 
tion. They know the teaching force will not 
pay for examination copies and they justify the 
custom of free samples on the ground that the 
cost of the sample might be considered as 
small expense for agency work; that in many 
eases the sample book will reach many towns 
to which the publisher could not afford to send 
a representative. Despite these facts, the sys- 
tem is wrong in principle and it should not be 
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taken advantage of as a result of the seeming 
exigencies of such publishers. 

The ideal situation would be to have each 
school system maintain a textbook library, each 
new book to be ordered and paid for by the lo- 
eal board of education. There is no law to 
prevent this in any community and such a 
library would be of inestimable value to the 
teaching force. Publishers undoubtedly would 
make special prices for books ordered for such 
a purpose. The self-respecting superintendent 
should demand of his board that all samples 
needed should be paid for and the board of 
education should expel the schoolman who re- 
sorts to the sale of sample books for his per- 
sonal gain. 

No teacher or instructor should be permitted 
to ask for free samples unless the request is 
accompanied by a printed slip, bearing the sup- 
erintendent or high school principal’s signature 
and stating that the book is desired because a 
change of texts is being contemplated in the 
subject it represents. 

The cost of sampling adds tu the publishers’ 
expenses and of course is included in the price 
of each book. This is no small item, as may 
be considered in relation to a recent city adop- 
tion of readers in which the referendum vote 
of the teachers decided the adoption. It has 
been said that one firm gave away 1,200 read- 
ers in the course of that adoption. If this was 
a true statement, with ten or more companies 
bidding, had each company followed suite, 
12,000 samples of readers would have been given 
away in this adoption. Eighteen thousand dol- 
lars is said to represent the value of the readers, 
given away. Why adopt textbooks if schools 
can be supplied with free books on such a scale? 

Return Stock: This entails another expense 
upon the publisher for which the school public 
ultimately must pay. Most publishers today do 
not want to do business on a consignment basis; 
many of them refuse to accept such arrange- 
ments. If a publisher received an order stating 
that the dealer or the school would return all 
unsold books; or that they reserved the right 
to return at their own convenience the entire 
order, undoubtedly the publisher would refuse 
to accept the order. And yet, orders are sent 
in every day as bona fide orders and after the 
lapse of weeks, and sometimes months, the pub- 
lisher is confronted with a notice from the rail- 
road company of a box of books returned, gen- 
erally transportation charges collect. To re- 
fuse returned stock under such circumstances 
means a long, drawn-out correspondence as well 
as to excite the enmity of the customer. 

Dealers frequently over-order at the solicita- 
tion of instructors, and the schools afford the 
dealers no protection; hence they fall back upon 
the publisher. Frequently, after such an in- 
structor places an order, he changes h:s location 
and his successor refuses to use the books. 

Again, if publishers refuse to fill orders sent 
in by individual instructors, they incur the 
loss of friendly feelings on the part of school 
officials, but if the individual refuses payment 
of the bill, frequently the superintendent or 
school board notifies the publishers that it was 
an individual matter between the publisher and 
his customer and not a school transaction. In 
other words, school boards assume that they 
are not responsible for the acts of their agents, 
a position no court halds in connection with 
any business concern. ° 

The responsibility for selecting textbooks, for 
ordering them, for permitting the desk and sam- 
ple copy abuse to continue, and for the many 
unjust demands made upon publishers must 
rest with one individual only, and that indi- 
vidual is the superintendent. 

There are a multitude of practices that should 
be done away with in this business and no one 
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can do away with them but the school superin- 
tendents. Impossible demands and regulations 
are constantly being made that publishers can- 
not accede to in justice to themselves, and it 
is because of the forégoing facts that each in- 
dividual agent is compelled to make and shape 
each of his campaigns to harmonize with the 
peculiar situat-ons that confront him. 

The publishers want it understood that they 
are anxious to sell their books at a uniform 
price thruout the United States, regardless of 
the size of the school district. That price is a 
net price, f. o. b. from their nearest depository. 
To quote a delivered pr.ce means that the pub- 
lisher must guess what the highest freight rate 
will be any time during five years and add 
that rate to his price, making the nearest point 
pay the highest rate required within the state. 
They want it understood that each firm makes 
its own prices, terms and conditions upon which 
it is willing to do business and that as it is 
impossible for any one concern to adjust its 
business to the demands of every rule and regu- 
lation of every school district in the country, 
the school public should accept the book com- 
panies’ own terms if it wishes to use its books. 

They want it understood that when any com- 
pany yields to a demand to sell books on con- 
signment, to prepay transportation at its own 
expense, to grant special prices or terms, it may 
violate many of its contracts as well as the laws 
of a number of states, as all special terms and 
conditions are an equivalent to a reduction in 
price which the publishers are under bonds to 
maintain. 

To make such requests of publishers ‘s un- 
just and unfair, and the textbook commission 
or superintendent who does so becomes a party 
with the publisher who grants the request to 
the violation of some law. 

In the matter of selecting books, many con- 
ditions must be considered that we have not 
time to discuss in detail. The state adoption, 
the county adoption and the large ¢'ty adoption, 
each presents conditions dissimilar to the other 
and different to that that obtains in the smaller 
towns. Free textbook and non-free textbook 
territories change the nature of a selling cam- 
paign. Adoptions for high schools, junior high 
schools and elementary schools bring in other 
diverse problems so that the entire subject can 
only be considered in a most general way. 


The Status of the Publisher’s Representative. 

It no longer is an easy matter to enter the 
ranks of the so-called book agent. Probably 
most representatives are today university grad- 
uates. Many of them have had years of teach- 
ing experience. Their added experience as sales- 
men has given them an enlarged horizon; a 
leeper knoweldge of human nature and a wider 
opportunity of studying educational problems 
than they ever before enjoyed. They are sup- 
posed to know their books and the subjects they 
represent, and unless an agent makes of him- 
self an expert in his major subjects, his ef- 
ficiency is not what it should be. Many of 
them can go into a classroom and teach on a 
moment’s notice. Under such circumstances is 
it to be wondered at if they sometimes feel a 
sense of impatience when they are greeted as 
book peddlers and tolerated as necessary nuis- 
ances? Do you blame the bookman for choking 
with indignation when some young man in his 
first job greets him with the statement that “we 
don’t need any books today ?”’ 

All that the representative expects is ordi- 
nary courtesy; a fair opportunity to present his 
books at the schoolman’s convenience and an 
opportunity to transact his business on a pure- 
ly business basis. 

The failure of schoolmen to standardize meth- 
ods of selecting textbooks has forced each agent, 


as previously stated, to institute such methods 
as seem most productive ot results. If he finds 
apathy on the part of an administrator; jf his 
wide educational experience seems of no inter- 
est or value to the busy executive; if his knowl- 
edge of texts and methods of teaching fail to 
appeal to the superintendent or principal, the 
representative is forced to other expedients jn 
order to present his books. If books are not 
always sold on their merits it is because “some 
other expedient” was made necessary by the 
schoolman who could not see in the publisher’s 
representative a fellow educator, or because 
some schoolman failed to perform the duty for 
which he was paid. 

The publisher’s representative feels that it is 
just as much a part of the duties of the sup- 
erintendent to accord him an interview and to 
examine his books as it is to select teachers or 
to buy sweep-ng compounds. The self-respect- 
ing bookman who enters the superintendent’s 
office does so feeling that he is entitled to a 
hearing and that the superintendent is paid to 
see and hear him. He does not come as a 
supplicant and he refuses to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude because an attempt is not made to 
kick him out of the office. 

There unfortunately may be a few representa- 
tives who sometimes abuse the courtesy of the 
superintendent, but such men are to be found 
in any business. It is assumed that the super- 
intendent is able to cope with this type of a 
salesman. Certainly the profession should not 
be stigmatized by the weaknesses of one of its 
representatives. Schoolmen would be rendering 
the publishers a favor if they reported the man 
who habitually imposes upon the time and cour- 
tesy of their patrons. Bookmen who force 
interviews, who impose upon a superintendent’s 
time and good nature should not be tolerated. 

Much of the representative’s time is con- 
sumed in fishing for information regarding pro- 
posed changes of texts. Any one can go to the 
proper official’s office and in a few minutes find 
out if the school system is in the market for 
coal, but the moment a word is said about 
changes in texts a silence that is audible falls 
upon every one connected with the school sys- 
tem. This despite the fact that many dollars 
are spent, perhaps, for other things used in the 
schools, to every dollar expended for textbooks. 

The selection of textbooks is public business. 
A superintendent who cannot protect himself 
and his teachers from an unpleasant onslaught 
of bookmen or from the boorishness of some 
individual salesman, has no business to be a sup- 
erintendent. Textbook information should be 
available to amy one at any time; to bookmen as 
well as to the community. Any attempt at 
secrecy generally means that a few representa- 
tives, by chance or otherwise, by fair means or 
foul, eventually will secure the coveted infor- 
mation to the detriment of other companies, if 
not to the detriment of the school. Come out 
into the open and publish to the world that 
there is nothing to conceal; that every com- 
pany may enjoy the information some one con- 
cern would otherwise secure by devious meth- 
ods. A few constructive suggestions: 

There appears to be a standard, a scale or a 
measurement of procedure for nearly everything 
connected with the schools from the buying of 
fuel to the hiring of teachers, with the single 
exception of the selection of textbooks. The 
methods employed are as numerous as are the 
superintendents and as diversified as the sum 
total of their idiosyncrasies. 

Responsibility Should Be Centered in the 

Superintendent. 

A man who is educationally big enough to 
be the superintendent of a school system should 
be big enough to assume all responsibility for 
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the selection of textbooks., To appoint a text- 
book committee to vote on texts means in many 
eases that the superintendent is afraid to stand 
before his constituency and say, “I did it. What 
have you to say about it?” The committee di- 
yides the responsibility as well as the censure 
of the community, if any. To leave the vote in 
the hands of teachers is an admission that the 
superintendent knows little about the subject 
under discussion. If several books are to be 
adopted a committee vote always means com- 
promises, and compromises should not enter in- 
to the selection of texts. 
The Referendum Idea. 

To fix the responsibility upon the superintend- 
ent does not mean that he would not consult 
his principals, supervisors, and expert teachers. 
It simply means that he shall be the final ar- 
biter; he shall cast the deciding vote. 

If a textbook committee is to be chosen it 
should be a small one; perhaps not over three. 
In the counties of one state the textbook com- 
mittees consist of about thirteen members and 
every county must vote on the same day. Here 
is a situation that precludes many small pub- 
lishers from their books, tho 
these may be the latest and best of their kind. 
Publishers do not like to submit books if they 
cannot be followed up by personal agency work, 
but in this state, only the companies able to 
maintain a large field force are able to work 
the county adoptions, with the result that they 
secure the bulk of the business. 

This is another illustration as to the impossi- 
bility of making laws, rules or regulations that 
will be equitable to all publishers. 

A textbook committee should not include any 
one who is not at the time engaged in school 
work. 
not suited to select grade or even high schoo! 


presenting 


University and college professors are 


texts, unless they are connected with a depart 
ment of education or a practice school in which 
such texts are being used. 

Why a plumber, a carpenter, a lawyer or a 
clergyman or a county supervisor should be se- 
lected for the task of adopting texts simply 
because such an individual is a member of the 
board of education is as much a mystery to the 
publisher as it is an absurdity. 

Doubtless, in the matter of formal adoptions 
it may be necessary for the local school board 
to legally confirm the superintendent’s selec- 
tions, but such confirmation should be entirely 
based upon the superintendent’s final decisions. 

Civic, social or commercial or religious organ- 
izations should not be recognized in the selec- 
tion of textbooks. Their recommendation for 
the introduction of new subjects in the curri- 
eulum or for the discontinuance of certain sub- 
jects should receive serious consideration by 
both the superintendent and the local board, but 
the selection of texts to cover necessary sub- 
jects is a matter to be determined only by the 
superintendent and his advisors. 

In rural districts represented by a district, 
a township or a county, the problem is some- 
what different than in the town and city. In 
all of these units, the selection of texts should 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent. 
ity, the county superintendent should 
as the city upon 
his primary and grade supervisors and upon a 
few of the stronger teachers in the county. If 
a district or township wishes to select books they 
should only do so thru the county superintend- 
ent, in which case the latter would consult only 
with the teaching force represented in the dis- 
trict or township. 

District, township or county boards should 
not be permitted to make the selection altho 
their vote may be necessary to confirm the ac- 
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State Instruction, 


tion of the county superintendent and his ad- 
visors. 

Secret committees, secret advisors and secrecy 
of every nature should be abolished in the se- 
lection of texts. 


Advisory Committees. 

It will be apparent from what has been said 
that the responsibility for making the final de- 
cision should rest with the superintendent only, 

Of course, it would be absurd to expect that 
the superintendent could be a master of all 
subjects in the curriculum; hence the necessity 
for consultation with the teaching force. Un- 
less, however, a superintendent is willing to act 
upon the recommendation of a majority of his 
advisors he certainly should not appoint them 
to examine texts. To ask the advice of teach- 
ers and then to refuse to act upon it is an in- 
sult to the teaching force. 

In the matter of elementary texts, supervis- 
ors and supervisory principals and even class- 
room teachers may be asked for their ideas re- 
garding the merits of such books. It must be 
made clear to them, however, that their deci- 
sions are not final but merely advisory. 

As wide cooperation as possible should be 
the rule between superintendent, principals, 
supervisors and the teaching force, but in no 
ease should the superintendent allow the au- 
thority for making the selection to pass out of 
his hands. 


Making a Survey of Texts. 

It is not within the province of the speaker to 
suggest in detail what to look for in a text in 
order to determine its merits. There have been 
various surveys made of some subjects and their 
texts. Possessed of this information a superin- 
tendent should prepare a questionnaire to be 
submitted to his teachers, perhaps more than 
onee a year, in order to find what texts are not 
giving satisfaction. ‘Too many questions should 
not be asked at one time, but the reaction of 
the teacher should be obtained in reference to 
In addition to specific 
questions asked, teachers might be asked to 
rate the books in use as follows: 

(a) Superior; (b) Excellent; (¢) Good; (d) 
Fair; (e) Unsatisfactory. 

The ratings of course with comments should ke 
signed by the teachers. During vacation periods 
or at odd times, the supervisors or special com- 
mittees of picked teachers representing definite 
subjects, should tabulate these returns with the 
idea of the fundamental weak- 
nesses in texts receiving the lowest ratings. If 
results in classes using books with poor ratings 
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are unsatisfactory, a change ehould be in order 
for the following year. 

Teachers also should endeavor to specify as 
nearly as possible the kind of text desired as 
well as the point of view they wish to empha- 
size. 

Independent of the action of supervisors the 
superintendent should keep his own score card 
and compare his findings with those of his com- 
mittees. 

Having decided upon a change of texts the 
order of procedure should be (a) A public an- 
nouncement of proposed changes, a copy of 
which should be sent to every publisher; (b) a 
request for bids from publishers, if desired, ac- 
companying the announcement; (c) Specifica- 
tions attached that will give the publisher an 
intelligent idea of the type of book desired; and 
(d) any rules or regulations the superintendent 
wishes publishers’ representatives to follow dur- 
ing the course of the adoption. 


Request for Bids. 
If bids are necessary, information desired un- 


der this heading might be of the following na- 
ture: 


Price: Publisher’s prices are now practically 
uniform thruout the entire country. If possi- 
ble, confine your request for prices to a net 
f. o. b. shipping point price. 

Do not ask for delivered prices. Freight and 
express rates change and publishers can no more 
guess what they are going to be than you can, 
and in the ease of a state adoption the publish- 
ers will be compelled to make a delivered price 
that will be high enough to protect them, and 
as a result one part of the state will pay more 
than they would have had to pay had they ac- 
cepted an f. o. b. shipping price. 

Consignment Prices: and Terms: Do not at- 
tempt to make a publisher responsible for a de 
pository. Make your own contract with your 
state or local depositories. Publishers cannot 
bind themselves to compel a depository or a 
dealer to do anything or to sell books at speci- 
fied prices. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that a manufacturer cannot 
control the retail price of his preduct after it 
leaves his hands. 

Exchange Prices: So long as the exchange 
practice exists it may be necessary to ask for 
exchange prices. In doing so, however, have it 
understood that such prices shall extend only to 
basal books exclusively adopted and not to books 
adopted as supplementary. 

Nature of Adoption: State specifically if the 
books are for (a) Basal adoption, exclusively ; 
(b) co-basal adoption; (c) required supplement- 
ary adoption; (d) optional supplementary adop- 
tion. 

Bonds: Bonds with bid should not be re- 
quired of publishers unless in the case of state 
adoptions. The speaker knows of no publisher 
that has ever refused to carry out a bid sub- 
mitted. The expense of furnishing bonds is a 
very considerable one and a tax on the busi- 
ness that should be removed whenever possible. 

Specifications. 

In asking for bids give full information on 
the following points: 

(a) For elementary school use; if possible 
state grades for which book is desired. 

(b) For junior high school. 

(¢) For senior high school (State year in 
whith it is used.) 

(d) For vocational high school. 
and time devoted to the subject.) 

County superintendents asking for bids 
should g:ve the number of high schools, if any, 
under county jurisdiction. Do not ask for 
bonds or certified checks, as this adds to the 
costs of doing business and therefore must be 
included in prices quoted. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support 


Carter Alexander, Assistant State Superintendent and W. W. Theisen, Director of Educational Measurements, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction 


Groups to be Reached. 

One cannot read the accounts of campaigns 
that have succeeded and those that have failed 
without becoming impressed with the necessity 
for reaching all parts’ of the general public. 
The public is not to be thought of as made up 
of so many individuals. It is rather to be re- 
garded as consisting of foci or rallying points 
about which individuals, having interests and 
desires in common, center. The members of any 
one of these. groups are, to a large extent, to 
use Professor Giddings’ designation, likeminded, 
so far as their motive for opposing or support- 
ing the campaign issue goes. The problem for 
the campaign manager and his staff is to locate 
these groups, to discover the basis for their 
opposition or support, and to work accordingly. 
Every group of appreciable potential strength 
should be reached. 

The aim should be to win the intelligent sup- 
port of every group. If the members of the 
different groups cannot be reached directly, 
their leaders must be. Those to whom the indi- 
vidual look for their opinions must be won over. 

For effective dealing with the various groups, 
this principle should in general be kept in 
mind: Try to wim as many active supporters 
in the group as possible. The greater the num- 
ber of intelligent and aggressive supporters that 
can be won, the greater will be the chances of 
success with the rank and file in that group. 
Avenues and Instruments of Approach to the 

Public. 

With the selection and organization of the 
campaign staff accomplished and w-th the 
groups of the general public to be reached 
clearly distinguished, the next step is to con- 
sider the different avenues and instruments 
thru which the aproach can be made. 

In the school campaigns studied, several ave 
nues and instruments of approach to the public 
have been found effective. It is not always pos- 
sible to make sharp differentiations between the 
various means in use or even between the items 
included under each. For convenience we have 
chosen to treat them under the following heads: 
(1) Meetings and speakers. (2) The Press. (3) 
Advertising. (4) Objective demonstrations of 
school work. (5) Personal interviews. (6) 
Visits to schools by prominent people. (7) Let- 
ters and post cards. (8) Petitions. (9) Ad- 
vance polling. 

Meetings and Speakers. 

One of the most important avenues of ap- 
proach to the public is thru meetings of various 
kinds. For our purposes we may recognize two 
broad types. First, the superintendent or man- 
ager may call people together for the specific 
purpose of considering proposals with reference 
to the school campaign. Second, a representa- 
tive of the campaign staff may appear before 
meetings scheduled for other purposes. Both 
are commonly resorted to and both are helpful. 

“Booster” meetings of the leaders are good 
examples of the first type of meeting. During 
the “drive” frequent meetings of the managing 
committee or of the various campaign commit- 
tees are often held for the avowed purpose of 
speeding up the work. At such gatherings re 
ports of progress to date and plans for the fu- 
ture can be discussed. 

The second type of meeting, however, has on 
the whole distinct advantages over the first. At- 
tendance at meetings arranged specifically for 
the purpose of considering the question of 
greater school support is apt to be small or to 
consist largely of those already converted. Those 


IT. 


who need most to be reached are often absent. 
The manager can overcome this difficulty by 
taking advantage of meetings for other school 
purposes, such as a school entertainment, a 
school picture show, or meetings held on school 
exhibit days. 


Part 


Speakers and Addresses. 

Persons who are to represent the schools upon 
any program should be good speakers. It is a 
rare audience that will be moved by a speaker 
on any subject, unless he can present his case 
clearly, convincingly and definitely. Further- 
more it is much more difficult to move people 
to the point of being willing to spend more 
money than it is to get them to do many other 
things. Personal standing and influence on the 
part of the speaker add to his effectiveness. 
For these reasons the managing staff or the 
speaker’s bureau, if there is one, must exercise 
good judgment in its 
such work. Previous platform experience is 
desirable. A number of representative busi- 
ness men should be induced to speak one or 
more times. 

The nature of the addresses will, of course, 
be determined largely by the character of the 
meetings. Many of the talks before organiza- 
tions, particularly those by a member of the 
campaign committee within the organization, 
are apt to be impromptu. These, as well as the 
lengthy prepared talks, should always permit of 
opportunity for questions and discussion. Un- 
fortunately, sermons and four minute talks by 
adults or by children before theater crowds and 


choice of persons for 


the like, do not ordinarily permit of discussion. 
Since, however, it is the effect of repeated im- 
pacts that is sometimes desired, this is not after 
all a serious drawback. 
sentation of a case or of an argument prob- 
ably succeeds better with a certain type of voter. 


The uninterrupted pre- 


The Press and Advertising. 

The press is another of the more important 
avenues of approach to the public. In every 
campaign for public support the activity of the 
press, either in support or in opposition to the 
proposal, is evident. It is effective because of 
its wide circulation. Steps should be taken 
early to enlist its cooperation. The failure of 
the campaign in at least one large city is at- 
tributed to the failure to enlist the support of 
At least six dis- 
accomplished thru thi 

These are: (1) to pre- 
sent the need; (2) to explain it fully and see 
that it is well understood; (3) to interest par- 
ents thru the contributions of their children; 
(4) to establish confidence in the schools and 
the motives of those who champion their needs; 


the newspapers early enough. 
tinct 
proper use of the press. 


objects can be 


(5) to refute objections to proposed increases; 
(6) to incite to favorable action. 

Advertising plays an important role in all 
well managed campaigns. The familiar expres- 
sion of the business world, “It pays to adver- 
tise,” is no less appropriate here. The 
principles of good advertising apply in attempts 


same 


to secure increased school support, by popular 
The 


rules found valuable in advertising campaigns 


vote as in campaigns for other purposes. 


to increase the demand for a given product, to 
develop a new business venture, to win votes 
for political candidates, or to secure attendance 
at a coming attraction may well be followed in 
school fund drives. The idea of contributing 
to the public good developed during the period 
of the war should be capitalized. The value of 
the schools must be kept before the “trade” and 
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the demand for good schools made permanent 
A feeling of need, a desire for the best schools | 


up. 


Objective Demonstrations of School Work. 
Objective demonstrations of school work and 


. . } 
and a willingness to support them must be bujlt 


school needs form a necessary part of every | 


campaign, whether brief or extended. Such 
demonstrations by showing what the schools do, 
and the type of training they give, tend to e. 
tablish a feeling of confidence in the work of 
the schools. Besides this, they serve to empha- 
size the present needs. Work that can be carried 
on in one community or in one building, by 
cannot be offered in another for lack of means, 


As Sup. 
Oklahoma, 


often makes the deficienc.es stand out. 
erintendent Carroll of 
writes: 


Lawton, 


“Every phase of school activity should eop. 
tribute or be factor, to 


bringing about in a lethargic community, thy 


made a contributing 
idea that our school system is a good one, and 
that the only hindrances to a better one are 
not in the hands of school authorities, but jp 
the people themselves.” 

Personal Campaigning. 


Personal campaigning forms an important 


a body of 
supporters in connection with any undertaking, 


means of approach in building up 


It often plays an important part in the pre- 
This form 
of approach is employed in large campaigns to 
officials influential It is 
used to forestall opposition and to secure eo- 
operation. 


liminary stages of the campaign. 


reach and persons. 


Visits to schools by represt ntative citizens 
result of such observa- 
furnish an approach to the 


public interest that can well be utilized. An 


and reports made as a 


tions avenue of 





announcement in the daily press like the fol- 
lowing which appeared in Menasha is certain 
to attract 

One great 


attention and arouse discussion. 

value of having citizens visit the 
fact that 
olfactory impressions of unfavorable conditions 


schools comes from the visual and 
affect people much more powerfully than mere 
word members 
who have stumbled down the steps into a dark 
toilet, suffocated by a_ terrible 


stench, will emerge determined to remedy such 


descriptions can. Committee 


school almost 
conditions even if this can only be accomplished 
But if they had read in 
their comfortable homes after a good meal the 


by a new building. 


superintendent’s description and plea for better 
conditions, however efforts 
might be, they would probably have thought 
that he was unduly exercised over a rather 
trivial matter. The superintendent’s general 
policy with visitors should be to “let the facts 
speak for themselves,” but it is often desirable 
for him facts have 4 
chance to speak. 
Letters and Post Cards. 

Letters and postal cards form additional ir 
struments of approach to the voters. Personal 
letters from active backers to prospective sup 
porters are always effective. Postal cards com 
taining a few pertinent facts can be prepared 
with little effort. Mimeographed circulars ei 
be supplied and distributed thru the schools 
In some cities several thousands of copies # 
circular letters are sent out during the cours 
of a drive. 

Petitioning has been employed in some cities 
with apparently successful results, especially @ 
It is an old, & 


impassioned his 


to be sure that certain 


the early stages of a campaign. 


(Concluded on Page 99 
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There are 195,400 one-teacher rural schools 
in the United States, according to the latest 
figures of the statistical division of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Hundreds of 
these schools can, and should be, consolidated. 
The only reason they are not is because the ma- 
jority of. the people, in thé communities that 
these hundreds of one-teacher schools represent, 
is not yet awakened to the need of better edu- 
cational advantages than that offered by the one- 
teacher school. 

However, the one-teacher school, like the poor, 
will always be with us. There are many sec- 
tions of the country so sparsely settled that 
consolidation of rural schools is impossible and 
in some of these sections probably always will 
be. In other localities the geography of the 
country makes transportation impossible. So 
while we wait for the public conscience to be 
awakened, for the sparsely-settled regions to be 
inhabited, for mountains to be tunneled, for 
bridges to span the streams and for roads to be 
built these 


one-teacher schools 


must be im- 
proved. These are the schools where approx- 
imately 4,000,000 rural children received their 
elementary education. The tragedy is that 


thousands never finish the course offered therein. 

At present 27 states are improving the rural 
schools by standardization; numerous counties, 
in states not under- 
taken are promoting the plan. Certain minimum 


where standardization is 
requirements are set up which are necessary for 
efficient 
quirements are 


work. The schools meeting these re- 


known as standardized schools 


and as such are door 


The requirements are 


rewarded by certificates, 
plates or sums of money. 
usually printed upon a They in 
clude grounds, buildings, material and instruc 
tional 


and community activities. 


score card. 


equipment, sanitation, administration 


History cf the Movement. 
It would that this 
standardization movement began when Minne- 
sota, in 1899, offered state aid to schools which 


fulfilled standards 


It was not a case 


seem the nucleus of 


certain designated by law. 
of helping schools too poor 
to help themselves, but an attempt to make the 
good school better. The legislature of Wiscon- 
sin, in 1905, established 
first class rural schools. Certain standards were 
set up and the schoo!'s that measured up to these 
standards received special aid of $50 a year for 
a period of three years. Illinois was the first 
state to promote standardization as a policy of 
the State Department of Education. In 1907 
Superintendent Bayliss awarded diplomas to 
Xhools which met certain designated specifica- 
tions. His Superintendent 
Modified the plan by making 
More detailed and by placing the inspection of 
Mandardized schools under the supervision of 
lis assistants. The Illinois score card has 
ferved as a model for states initiating the plan. 
The state department of Missouri began to 
standardize schools in 1909, Arkansas and Mon- 
fama in 1912, and Oregon in 1914. That the 
Pan is growing in favor is evinced by the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the states improving 


what was known as 


successor, 


Blair, 
the specifications 


Improving Rural Schools 
By Standardization 


Edith A. Lathrop, Specialist in Rural Education, 





U. S. Bureau of Education 


rural schools by standardization began it within 
the last six-year period. 

In the following sixteen states the plan is 
promoted as a policy of the state department of 


education: 
Florida, 


Michigan, 


Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Washing- 
ton. The states where standardization of rural 
schools is specifically authorized by law are 
Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 


Georgia, 


Missouri, 


Main Points Scored. 
A study of the legal requirements and of the 
score cards issued by state departments show 
that laid 


stress is 


upon the following main 
points: Grounds, buildings, sanitation, the 
water supply, heating and ventilation, the 


teacher, organization, community activities and 
results. Under these main points are numerous 


Not all of the 


stressed in every 


subpoints. mentioned 


state. In 
states standardization is concerned only with 
grounds and buildings. In fact more 
laid upon physical conditions than upon ad 
ministration and methods of teaching. 


items 


above are some 


stress 18 


Numerical Values. 

Twelve states assign numerical values to the 
items required for standardization. In eight 
states each sub-point is assigned a value. In 
the remainder the numerical values are assigned 
to each point—the relative value given to each 
sub-point is, in that case, left to the judgment 
of the inspector. Usually a perfect score for all 
items is 100. 

Since less the states have 
would infer 
that they are not considered an essential feature 
for the promotion of the plan. It is probable 
that the extra work entailed in the keeping of 
records is the real reason why they are not 
more generally used. 


than one-half of 


established numerical values one 


Much ean be said in favor 
They show the relative 
value of the various items on the score card, 
make for uniformity and simplicity in the sys- 
tem and are an incentive to keep everything in 
repair. Helen J. Dunaway, a county super- 
intendent in Oklahoma, has the following to 
say in their favor: 


of numerical values. 


“T believe numerical values are necessary in 
order to get the best results from standardiza 
tion. The average man on a rural school board 
will consent to have the floor oiled if it adds 
20 per cent to his school score but will refuse 
if it is only presented to him as a sanitary 
measure. 

“Numerical values also give a teacher an ad- 
ditional 
equipment. 


argument for asking her board for 

It is ‘their quota’ which must be 

reached if their school is to ‘go over the top’.” 
Kinds of Standardized Schools. 

Twelve states do not differentiate the stand- 
ard into Arkansas, Florida, 
Minnesota and Washington designate them as 
class B, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin use the terms first 
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schools classes. 


class A, ete. 


class, second class, third class, ete. Colorado 
calls them probationary, approved and superior. 
Pennsylvania has what is known as county 
standard schools and State standard schools. 
The former are scored by the county superin- 
tendents and the latter by the state superintend- 
ent. The terms standard and superior are used 
in Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Montana and Ore- 
geon. Lllinois was the first state to use these 
terms. 
The Rewards of Standardization. 

Seventeen states give schools meeting require- 
ments some sort of an insignia in the form of 
tablets, certificates and banners. A bonus of 
money is given in Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and 
Wisconsin. The maximum bonus of $500 of- 
fered by Texas is the largest for any State in 
the Union. Texas has an elaborate scheme for 
financial aid. In 1915, one million dollars per 
year was appropriated as state aid for rural 
schools meeting certain standards. This has 
been increased to two million dollars per year. 
The maximum bonus in Minnesota and South 
Dakota is $150, and in North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin it is $50. The legis- 
lature of Iowa, in 1919, appropriated $100,000 
annually for the promotion of rural schools. 
The law provides that the amount apportioned 
each school shall be six dollars for each pupil 
who has attended the school at least six months 
of the previous year. It further provides that 
one-half of this subsidy shall go to. the teacher 
as a bonus over and above her regular salary. 
The other half is to be spent in necessary ap- 
paratus for the school. 


The Administration of Standardization. 

The success of standardization depends, in a 
large measure, upon how it is administered. 
Who passes upon the merits of these schools? 
Is it the local trustees, the county superintend- 
ent or a representative of the state department 
of education? Do the authorities know when a 
school loses its rating? Are schools ever stand- 
Do state de- 
partments always have help and money enough 
to carry out the provisions of the score card? 

In some States county superintendents decide 
whether a school shall be standardized, in others 
a representative of the State department of 
education and in still others a representative of 
the State department of education in confer- 
ence with either or both the county superintend- 
ent and the local school officers. It seems that 
in some instances this “checking up” is not al- 
ways done by a rural-school specialist. This is 
probably due to the fact that rural school su- 
pervisors are not provided for in all the States. 

In most states there is nothing regular in 
the visits of state inspectors. Four states say 
that they do not make personal visits unless 
there is a suspicion that the requirements are 
not met. One state says there is no regular 
schedule of visitation and another visits individ- 
ual schools at the request of local authorities. 
Eight states say that rounds of inspection are 
made once a year and three states report from 
one to two visits per year. 


ardized for political reasons? 
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A study of the methods of administration of 
standardization in the various states indicates 
that the means now lacking for effective admin- 
istration are lack of sufficient inspectors and 
lack of money and time. It is very evident 
that it ‘is a mistake to undertake the plan with- 
out help and funds enough to make of it a rea- 
sonable success. The state department of Ala- 
bama once attempted the promotion of the p!an 
but abandoned it because of a lack of proper 
assistance in the state office. 


The Results of Standardization. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago the lit- 
tle cross-lighted schoolhouse situated in the 
center of a small plot of ground represented an 
ideal building and location. A stove in the cen- 
ter of the room, an open water pail with its com- 
mon dipper on a bench in the rear of the room, 
and desks arranged after the fashion of the 
steps in a staircase met the generally accepted 
notion of proper standards in heating, sanita- 
tion and desk arrangement. These conditions 
exist today in hundreds of rural schools and 
they exist because the people have not yet been 
educated to the belief that conditions should 
be different. 

Perhaps the greatest good that has been ac- 
complished by standardization is that it fur- 
nishes a measuring rod whereby a school may 
examine itself. Where it has been tried it has 
brought many improvements. School grounds 
have been enlarged providing ample space for 
playgrounds and agricultural plots. Old build- 
ings have been remodeled in such a way as to 
provide sufficient lighting area and the proper 
entrance of light. New buildings have been 
erected in conformity with the best standards of 
architecture and sanitation. Out buildings have 
been made fly proof, clean and wholesome; and 
in some instances inside toilets have been in- 
stalled. Both the physical and _ instructional 
equipment have been improved, teachers’ sal 
aries have been raised. The increase in salaries 
has brought better prepared teachers. The bet 
ter sa'aries and up-to-date school plant has been 


an incentive for good teachers to remain in the 
district from year to year. School attendance 
has been increased and, best of all, there has 
been an awakening on the part of the com- 
munity in education. 

The instinct to imitate is inherent in the 
race. A good school building in one community 


_ hood, 
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becomes the object of envy in the adjoining dis- 
trict. A good teacher’s reputation reaches far 
beyond the confines of her immediate neighbor- 
A good school in one community arouses 
an interest in education on the part of the peo- 
ple in the adjoining community. In short a 
standardized school is a very effective mission- 
ary. S. M. Chaney, a county superintendent in 
California, says: “But it took time to get the 
for better schoolhouses started, but 
after we got one or two up-to-date houses built 
the rest was comparatively easy. It was ‘catch- 
ing’ as the measles. [Every district wanted a 
school as good, or a little better, than 
neighbors.” 


movement 


their 


When once the right ideals relative to 
needs of rural schools are established and 


the 
the 
pride of the people is sufficiently aroused to take 
steps that will result in better standards much 
that will 
That is exactly 
what has happened in Illinois for Superintend- 
ent Blair says that the effort to standardize one- 
teacher rural schools resulted in the passage of 
the sanitation law by the general assembly in 
1915. 

Beneficial by-products have resulted from this 
movement to 


has been done in creating sentiment 
result in improved legislation. 


rural schools. In 


Oregon meetings called for the purpose of dis- 


standardize 


cussing plans for standardization have resulted 
in regular community meetings. In Colorado 
there is an annual standardization day which is 


celebrated as a community gathering. 


Dangers of Standardization. 

Over standardization is an evil to be avoided. 
Some score cards are too complicated. Details 
ean be multiplied to such an extent that the 
whole day would be consumed in living up to 
the requirements. Think of a school where the 
faces and hands of the children must be clean 
all the time! 

Some score cards are 
interpretation. Such “stand- 
ard pictures” can be greatly abused unless there 


vague and easy of loose 


a requirement as 


is a recommended list of pictures from which to 
The same is true of library books and 
records. Maryland that the 
victrola standardized 
schools conform to the recommended list issued 
Just to 
include “agricultural equipment” on the seore 


choose. 
victrola 
pictures and 


requires 


records in 


by the state department of education. 


card means little. One school may have a single 
textbook on the subject, another may have gey- 
eral reference books and bulletins in addition te 
the regular text and a Babcock milk tester and 
various other appliances for laboratory experi- 
ments, yet both schools may be interpreted as 
fulfiling the requirements of the score card, 

It is possible for a district with a standardized 
school to reach a state of self-satisfaction, The 
late Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania, feared this when he said: “The 
only trouble is that when school boards have 
reached the standard they sometimes relax their 
efforts for further improvement.” A district 
with ample and attractive school grounds, with 
a building correct in architecture and sanita- 
tion, and with a teacher ranked as A No, 1 by 
the county superintendent may lapse into a state 
of self-complacency. Utopia has been reached! 
W hat to be Does not the 
tablet above the door bearing the emblazoned 
words “Superior School” say to the passer-by 


more is expected ¢ 


that here the ideal in rural education has been 
reached? And the danger is that the communi- 
ty may think that it has reached its ideal. Our 
It should 
There can be no 
When 


ceases to struggle it retrogrades. 


ideal should always be ahead of us. 
always be just out of reach. 
growth without struggle. a community 
A standard- 
ized school should keep a district dissatisfied 
rather ‘than satisfied with its attainments. 

As the ideal expands the vision widens. A 
better 
superior 


standard school is than a 


school, A 


non-standard 
better than a 
standard school. But a superior school is no- 
near the end of the rainbow in the 
realization of the kind of school that is possible 
for the country. It 


schoo] is 


where 


is after all only an im- 


proved one teacher school. It cannot furnish 
the advantages of a well organized graded 


school. In fact it rarely holds ts boys and girls 
until they finish the elementary school course. 
It cannot offer instruction in high school sub- 
jects. When compared with the possibilities of- 
fered by a consolidated farm life school it sinks 
into oblivion. 

Unless a superior school awakens a communi- 
ty to the life consolidated 
school, it has failed of its greatest miss'on. The 
community should eatch this \ 
geographical conditions meke its attainment im- 
rossil le. 


need of a farm 


ision even. tho 


What Should Be Done To Keep High Class Superintendents 


In The Schools? 


Wm. F. Geiger, Superintendent of Schools, Tacoma, Washington 


To determine what should be done to keep 
high class superintendents in the schools, it is 
only necessary to consider what is done to keep 
any high class worker on the job. We first find 
out what he desires and then, if the need of him 
is great enough, give him what he desires. 

There is to be sure, in some quarters, a ques- 
tion as to whether there is any need of a super- 
intendent at all, but, for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, we must assume that he is needed or 
else the inquiry would be useless. 

What then does the superintendent desire? He 
desires that which, more than anything else, en- 
courages and inspires the slowest pupil in the 
school, the most diffident teacher in the corps, 
the humb!est worker in the shop, the most faith- 
ful housewife, the greatest captain of industry, 
and even the President of his country, namely, 
appreciation. It is a consciousness of apprecia- 
tion that, like the stimulating attitude and the 
cordial atmosphere of this beautiful city, tones 
up all of us and makes us enjoy the work we 


are doing and eager to stay in it. However 


that appreciation may be expressed, if we feel 
that it is genuine, we devote our best efforts to 
our tasks and are content. 
This appreciation so highly prized by 
perintendent finds its expression in: 
Salary, 


the su 


Permanence of position, 

Business, civic and social standing, 

Freedom from exactions, 

The attitude of parents, 

The conduct of the children, 

The spirit of the teaching corps, 

Public opinion, 

The school board’s treatment of him. 

The salary should be sufficient, not only to 
enable the superintendent to meet the obliga- 
tions and maintain the position in the communi- 
ty that are expected of him and his family, but 
also large enough to compensate for the loss of 
opportunities for making which 
thru with 
leaders in his city, but which he must pass up 


money Some 


times come to him his association 


because he has not the time to follow them thru 


to success unless he neglects his school work. 
The depend 


upon his profession for such financial returns 


superintendent, therefore, must 


as he is to have, or give only part of himself to 
his job. When this job is one in which the 


financial returns cumulative with ad- 


vancing years, as is the case in business and in 


are not 
most of the other professions, the salary should 
be large enough to make possible a reasonable 
saving. 

The superintendent directs hundreds of work- 
ers, outlines policies and makes decisions whieh 
cause the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, involve the welfare of thousands of 
children and affect the citizenship of the com- 
munity and nation. His compensation should . 
be commensurate with the value which the pub- 
lic, awakening to the necessity of better support 
of the schools, places upon this responsibility. 

There should be 
that will continue with satisfactory service. No 
executive can be satisfied with a position in 
which the tenure is uncertain and constantly 


a permanency of position 
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endangered by reason of the changing personne) 
of school boards. The dread of being compelled 
to look for another field, the injury to his pride 
in seeing some great work of his interrupted. 
and his affection for the schools he has been 
serving, cannot help make a superintendent anx- 
jous when the permanency of his position is in 
question. 

If his personal qualities warrant it, the high 
class superintendent shou'd be accorded the 
same place in the business, civic and social or- 


‘ganizations: of his community that is held by 


other men of high standing. Ilis opinions 
should not be discounted merely because he is a 
teacher and, therefore, supposed not to know 
anything about affairs outside the school realm. 

Exactions are often imposed upon a super- 
intendent that would not be tolerated by other 
men. His manner of dress, his personal habits 
and amusements, his home life, and chureh af- 
filiation, too often, are subjected to the critical 
test of narrow-minded and intolerant people 
when all he asks is to be permitted to act like 
any respectable male man. 

The attitude of parents can have much to do 
in making the position of superintendent de- 
sirable. When parents believe in his fairness, 
respect his ability, value his judgment and ac- 
cept his decisions, his joy in the profession 1s 
great and he will want to stay in it. 

Children who come from homes where they 
are encouraged to respect authority, to honor 
their parents and teachers and to love their 
country, make his work with them and for them 
a constant inspiration. 

Teachers who are contented and cooperative, 
contribute more to a superintendent’s success 
and to his enjoyment of his position than does 
anything else. If they are happy in their work 
and believe in him, they stimulate him into giv- 
ing the best he has. It sometimes happens that 
a school board will give a superintendent every- 
thing he requests except a large enough salary 
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JESSE H. NEWLON, 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


schedule to enable him to keep contented and 
happy the teachers who remain, and to hire well 
qualified teachers to take the places of those 
who leave. His own salary may be all that 
he can expect, but if he cannot get from his 
board adequate compensation for his co-workers 
he will be greatly handicapped. He cannot be 
happy in a position in which he receives a good 
salary while those most contributory to his suc- 
cess are underpaid. 

A publie opinion that looks upon the office of 
superintendent as one of the greatest service and 
responsibility and places the importance of the 
schools above everything else, will do much to 
keep high class men in the schools. 

All the things I have mentioned are important 
as expressions of that appreciation which su- 
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perintendents desire, but none of them is as 
strong a factor in keeping high class men in 
the schools as is the treatment of the superin- 
tendent by the school board. Important as is 
the salary, especially in this time of great need, 
it is less often a question of money that sends 
the highly trained superintendent out from the 
school into other fie'ds, than it is the lack of ap- 
preciation the members of the school board show 
in their treatment of him. 

Boards will employ a superintendent reecom- 
mended for his technical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative power and then make a mere clerk 
of him by themselves trying to work out the 
details’ of courses of study, employment of 
teachers, selection of textbooks and equipment, 
administration of discipline, ete., instead of giv- 
ing him authority in these matters up to the 
point where general decisions and legislative ac- 
tion by the board itself may be required. No 
well trained man of experience can be content 
in a position of that kind. Many a good man 
has left the schools with his heart broken by the 
way in which he has been treated by his board. 

To keep high class superintendents in the 
schools then, I would say, give them above all 
else, school boards that recognize their leader- 
ship, rely upon their training and skill and sup- 
port them without fear or favor in the ad- 
ministration of their duties. 

It is not so much the form of its expression, 
but the depth of the feeling of appreciation that 
will make a superintendent want to give every 
bit of energy there is in him to the service of 
the school board and the schoo's, and will keep 
him in the work even when other fields are allur- 
ing. When he knows that his board, his teach- 
ers, his pupils and the public value him and are 
with him, a superintendent asks nothing better 
and cannot be induced to abandon the greatest 
calling there is. So if you wish to keep high 
class superintendents in the schools, give even 
them appreciation. 


Improving the Tenure of Teachers 


James Ferguson, Principal High School, Chico, California 


When the committee on teachers’ salaries, 
tenure and pensions of the council of education 
was appointed nine years ago the problem up 
permost was how to change the “job” of teaching 
into a life work which would be recognized as a 
“profession.” To enable teaching to draw into 
and hold in its ranks men and women of super- 
ior ability in the same degree that the 
established professions do, it was universally 
agreed that there must be higher salaries, a 
secure tenure, and adequate pensions for teach- 
ers. 

Salaries vs. Tenure. 

The high cost of living, as a result of the 
world war, has demanded for the salary question 
immediate attention. Teachers today are not 
so much concerned with the question of how 
to build up a teaching profession as they are 
with the one of how they are going to pay their 
monthly bills. Besides, the argument from this 
latter point of view is more easily understood 
and appreciated, and is more likely of unan- 
imous acceptance both by teachers and the pub- 
lie at large. Clothing, grocery bills, rents, etc., 
have increased from two to five times in cost 
since 1914, while teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased but little. The teachers’ standard of liv 
ing is lower than it was six years ago, but that 
of mechanics and laborers is higher due to their 
increased wages. 

Never before in our history has the general 
public been so favorable towards increased sal- 


aries for teachers. I confidently expect to see 


teachers come into their own in this respect very 
soon. But when we shall have attained to the 
most favorable salary conditions there will still 


remain a most serious problem to be dealt with 


that of tenure. It is particularly fortunate 
that the committee should present a report on 
this subject at this time and suggest action 
while the public mind is in a receptive state. 


The Present Insecurity. 

It has been estimated that the average ten- 
ure of public schools teachers in the United 
States is about three years. I know of rural 
communities even in golden California where it 
has averaged less than two years in the last 
decade Parenthetically I may here remark 
that the present law in California ‘referred to 
as giving permanent tenure to teachers unless 
the school trustees give notice of dismissal be 
fore June 10th of each year, has but one effect 

that of shortening the period of suspense and 
giving the teacher a longer time in which to 
find another position. It was a step in the right 
direction, but so far as tenure is concerned it is 
a negligible one. 

Unless such conditions are changed, the high 
salaries and desirable pension laws ean carry 
school teaching no higher than the rank of @ 
tramp profession, The old time itinerant 
preacher was more secure in his tenure than is 
the public school teacher of today. Unskilled 
laborers can select the location in which they 
desire to build a home, knowing that they can 
remain in permanent location if they desire. 


But the teacher knows with certainty that he 
cannot do this. He will have to move in a few 
years at the best. Jf he desires to acquire a 
permanent home his best investment is a gypsy 
wagon. 

No one, in particular, is to blame for this. It 
is the district system of annually hiring or fir- 
ing school teachers, that is responsible. 


Causes of Dismissals. 

If the interests of the school and the children 
were served by this annual migration of teach- 
ers, little could be said against it. But the re- 
sults are disastrous to everybody and every- 
thing concerned. Annual elections of school 
trustees take place two to four months before 
the close of the school term. Often the person- 
ality of the teachers is the chief subject of dis- 
cussion during the campaign. At times, Mrs. 
Smith may desire to have a teacher as a board- 
er, so Mr. Smith becomes a candidate for the 
board of trustees and a new teacher must be 
found who is willing to board with Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. Perhaps the teacher has refused 
promotion to the child of a prominent citizen. 
Perhaps her church affiliations are not pleas- 
ant. These and a hundred other things may be- 
come the basis of opposition to efficient teach- 
ers, causing them to lose their positions and 
seek employment elsewhere. The result is that 
their work is interfered with thru publie erit- 
icism that is often unjust; children become 
prejudiced against their teachers, thru hearing 
discussions at home and do not apply themselves 
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to their studies, the morale of the school is de- 
stroyed and teachers’ minds are distracted from 
their work, consciously or unconsciously, thru 
efforts to find another position for next year. 
This takes no account of expense involved in go- 
ing to interview several boards of education, far 
and near, and the necessity of fees which are 
paid in commissions to agencies of one kind or 
another. 

_ There are, of course, cases where the teacher 
fails of re-election because she is not up to 
standard. She, too, interviews other boards and 
passes on to another community to continue do- 
ing inefficient work there. 


Emphasis Needed for Holding Competent. 

So the present system does not protect the 
efficient teacher, nor does it get rid of the in- 
efficient teacher—two vitally serious defects. 
Any system of school administration which lays 
claim to being successful must eliminate these. 

With most of those who have tried to reform 
our school system along lines of this kind, I 
fear the chief consideration has been ow to 
provide an easy method of getting rid of teach- 
ers who are considered inefficient, even if in the 
process of elimination some mistakes are made 
and a competent teacher now and then ws 
dropped. In this process it seems to be assumed 
that it is better to sacrifice the innocent rather 
than let one guilty person escape—a process just 
the opposite of that which we follow in dealing 
with thieves and social parasites in general. 
Even with our present imperfection of a sys- 
tem of certificates of teachers, with its widely 
differing standards applied by normal schools, 
universities and local boards of examination, it 
can be safely assumed that the vast majority of 
persons certificated to teach will be in the main 
efficient. A tenure more secure than that of 
annual election by local district boards should 
be guaranteed them while working thru a 
probationary period. This probation should be 
served under supervision of educational experts 
possessing the power to make the tenure perma- 
nent when in their judgment the candidates 
prove themselves in actual work for a definite 
stated period. In fact it would seem best to 
grant only temporary certificates in the first 
place, such to be made permanent after a suc- 
cessful period of probation has been served. 


A Plan. 

Any plan for the reorganization of our schoo! 
system with the view of eliminating the two 
evils of which I have spoken must provide an 
effective means of supervision for our schools, 
something which is sadly lacking, especially in 
rural county superintendemrcies, as a supervisor, 
is an impossibility. And it will be so just as 
long as the county superintendent is chosen on 
any other grounds than educational training and 
professional efficiency, and while at the same 
time he is burdened with clerical duties which 
take up the major part of his time. 

I would suggest, then, that the state function 
as more effective unit of school administration 
by organizing under the state board of educa- 
tion a department consisting of educational ex- 
perts and bringing into cooperation city and 
county units of school administration, whose 
powers and duties shall include the following: 

1. The supervision of the entire school sys- 
tem of the state thru visitation and other ef 
fective means. 

2. The making of regular reports to the state 
board of education of school visits, and the 
classification of teachers based upon the results 
of such supervision. 

8. The hearing of requests from local dis- 
trict boards of education for change of teach- 
ers, or of requests from teachers for transfer to 
other schools. 

4. The transfer of teachers from one school 
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to another whenever the educational interests of 
the state require the same; provided, perhaps, 
that no teacher be transferred from the position 
without the approval of the local board of 
trustees). 

5. The appointment of new teachers, duly 
certified, to fill vacancies. 

6. The recommendation to the state board of 
education of suspension or revocation of teach- 
ers’ certificated for the cause, with proper re- 
gard against injustice. 

Such an organization would secure life ten- 
ure for efficient teachers, and provide a just 
method of getting rid of the inefficient. 


It would secure life tenure for teachers and 
provide an efficient method of assigning to pos- 
itions teachers whose personal and professional 
qualities fit them particularly for special tasks 
both in the classroom and in the community at 
large. 


It would enable every teacher to devote 100 
per cent of her energy to the immediate task of 
caring for the educational interests of the chil- 
dren under her care. 


And it would save to the teachers the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars now paid in salary 
commissions to teachers’ agencies. 


A Real Home for the Teachers 


Edward R. Bentley, Superintendent of Schools, McAllen, Texas 


The McAllen Board of Education has just 
finished the erection of a $35,000 Teachers’ Club 
that will house 32 of her teachers and furnish 
meals to as many more at cost. Along with 
other boards of education they had been en- 
countering the difficulty of procuring suitable 
living conditions for their teachers. The town 
is growing by leaps and bounds, being a great 
orange and grapefruit region, until accommoda- 
tions were hard to procure even at prices rang- 
ing from $60 to $70 per month. 

Working on the theory that a teacher comfort- 
ably and pleasantly surrounded in her home 
life is more efficient in the classroom, the board 
rented an old hotel building last summer and 
furnished it for its teachers where they lived 
during the past winter on a cooperative basis, 
reducing the board and room to a figure less 
than $40 per month. This experience proved so 
successful that it was decided to erect a per- 
manent home for the teachers. As a result 
$35,000 was set aside out of a $100,000 bond is- 
sue to construct a brick building of the Span- 
ish hollow-court type. This building is com- 
plete in every detail and so arranged that it 
ean be easily enlarged by extending the wings 
down the side of the court. 
outside room. 


Every room is an 
There are bed rooms for 32 
teachers, servant's room,  hostess-manager’s 
room, four bath rooms, kitchen, large dining 
room, reception room and lobby with tile floor, 
an elegant parlor, and five screened-in porches, 
four of them being on the court. Every bed- 
room is fitted with running water, a built-in 
dressing table and dresser, and a large clothes 
closet. The furnishings thruout are in keep 
ing with the elegance of the building. 

A hostess-manager has been employed at a 
salary of $1,800 for eleven months. She will 
have complete charge and is only accountable 


to the superintendent. The woman in charge 





TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


at the present time is one who has had dietitian 
experience and for a number of years has been 
dean of students of one of the state’s largest city 
high schools. 


A room rent will be charged each roomer, 
which while reasonable will largely take care of 
the interest and sinking fund on the bonds, 
which in the course of forty years will pay for 
‘the building without the district being out any 
large amount of money on the project. While 
the dining room will not be run on the co- 
operative basis the meals will be furnished at 
approximately cost. 

While McAllen has more teachers than the 
building will house, some live in the town, some 
teach rural schools, and others prefer to room 
out and take their meals at the club. ‘The ac- 
commodations will be enlarged as the demand 
dictates. It is entirely optional with the in- 
dividual teacher as to whether she lives in the 
club or somewhere else. 


The village of Greenville in Illinois employs 
at a salary of $3,500, a director of athletics who 
is also an instructor in the high school. During 
the past two years the school has had football 
teams, which have held championship banners 
in their class. 

The principal of the Greenville high school, 
who is responsible for the educational welfare 
of the school, in fact of the entire school system 
of the village, is paid $2,500 annually. The 
school board sees no inconsistency in the situa- 
tion and is willing to place a premium on the 
ability of one man to turn out a “winning 
team.” 

Utah is the most progressive educational state 
in the Union. So says Winship. And yet the 
Utah people tell the tourist that most things 
said about their state are untrue. 
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Architect and Superintendent of Buildings. 


The School Board, the Architect and the Builder 


R. M. Milligan, Architect, Commissioner of School Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


On the subject of the triangular relationship 
of the school b yard, the owner, the architect and 


the builder, volumes could be 


written without 
exhausting the subject. ‘The members of the 
school board, under whatever statutory name 


authorized, are but the trustees discharging a 
highly res} mn ible trusi for the purpose of eX- 
pending publie moneys prope rly and judiciously, 


according to statutory law, for the purposes of 
In other words, 
representatives of all the 


community, discharge 


public education, they, as 


people in a given 
the duties the e 
ty owes to the rising generation in matters of 
education. 


ymmuni- 


Educational Expansion. 


Modern educational exactions necessarily ad 
vance in ever increasing ratios as the years go 
by, doubtless due to the progress made in 
science, economics, hygiene, sociology and in 
many other modern conceptions and complica- 
tions of present day civilization. Not many 
years back, publie education concerned itself 


With little else than mental training, and paid 
little attention to physical requirements and 
comforts in aiding and abetting that mental 
training. The housing conditions and require 
ments, now so absorbing and complicated, were 
of slight and consideration. Con- 
sequently this phase of the trusteeship of the 
“school board” was not developed until recently. 
It is this relationship I wish to dwell upon in 
this paper. 


secondary 


Legend of the Architect. 

The relationship of the architect to the other 
two members of the triangle, altho complex and 
not of recent adoption, has been more definitely 
defined in modern times. The relationship of 
the builder to the architect during the medieval 
period was not so clearly defined for the rea- 
son that as a rule 
one and the 


the builder and architect were 
In some parts of Europe at 
the present time the terms are used synonym 


same, 





Note: Th 
Association of 
May 8, 1920 


present paper was read before the National 
School Accounting and Business Officials, 


Until 


Ir ince, a 


usly, 19th 


s well as in several other European 


early in the century in 


countries, the trade guilds flourished and a uni. 


form rule of the guilds was that no member of 
“ny vuild 


should contract for or do work be- 


‘onging to any other guild. The only way to 
include a whole building in one contract was to 
Ih ke in 


track ; 


agreement with some one outside the 


ib-contract for the ditferent 
port ns of the work. 


and let him 
The person with whom 
pal contract was usually made would 
naturally be the architect, and, like any other 

would be 


: , 
the prince 


contractor, he tempted to save money 
for himself by 


of the 


surreptitious means, to the detri- 
strength of the building. The laws, 
however, made him and the sub-contractors re- 
sponsible for a fixed term for the solidity of 

Kven at that time, however, there 
architects, 


ment 


the structure. 


were certain 


particularly those em- 
ployed by the government, who held aloof from 
contracting, and prided 


advisory, or, as we 


themselves on their 


strictly would say, profes- 
sional character; and this attitude of architects 
toward their clients came by degrees to be the 
recognized and usual one. 


Complicated Relationships. 
Of all the business relationships which men 


enter into, there are none, perhaps, more com- 
plicated than those involved in the construction 
of a building, when the work is done under the 
supervision of an architect for the owner of the 


building to be erected, and which necessitates 
the closest kind of and cooper: 
tion between the architeet and the owner in the 


employment of 


coordination 
contractors, journeymen, and 
dealers in materials and patented appliances. 
The general honesty and good faith of the 
architect and the builder carrying on such com 
plicated operations seems to be of a higher order 
than that of the persons engaging them, since 
comparatively little litigation over building con 
tracts has oceurred, altho there are hardly any 
two classes of men whose legal status, in regard 


! that of 


to other peop-e, are so undefined as 


architect and builder. 
have 


The architects as a class 
peacefully inclined that much 
which relates to the legal status of the architect 
must, for want of judicial decisions bearing di- 
rectly on the point, be referred to, or at least 


been 80 


illustrated by, comparison of cases arising in 
somewhat similar professions. 

Seanty as is the written record fixing his re- 
lationship to other persons, the architect is so 
important a factor in building contracts carried 
out under his charge that it is best to consider 
him as the key man in the triangular relation- 
ship. His relationship should be defined as care- 
fully as will allow, and should 
cover his dual duties and obligations as archi- 


circumstances 


tect for his client,—the future owner of the 
building, and as referee in cases of dispute 
which may arise under certain conditions be- 


tween the owner and the builder. 

An architect may be employed to render pro- 
fessional services in any one of three ways. He 
may be hired at a specified salary by the day, 
week, month, or year, or he may be engaged to 
perform certain duties at a fixed sum, or, as is 
now usual, he may be engaged on the basis of 
a percentage of the cost of construction carried 
out under his charge. 

Under the statutes of fraud which appear on 
the statute books of all our states, a contract to 
perform or complete a certain service requiring 
more than twelve months must be in writing. 
This rule is applied strictly in the case of hir- 
ing salaried employees. As in most of their 
worldly affairs, so in the making of contracts, 
men in this country are generally in too much 
of a hurry for their own good and postpone for 
future consideration the very points which are 
most necessary for them to have clearly under- 
stood. 

It is often laid down by the highest authori- 
ties that the true interpretation of any uncer- 
tain or incomplete expression in a contract must 
be understood in the way in which he who pro- 
poses the contract thought that the other party 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, 
Mr. R. 


Architects will do well to 
remember that this is the rule by which the law 
interprets contracts when they have to decide 
between their clients and their contractors in 
regard to imperfectly defined stipulations. They 
should beware of permitting any incomplete or 
ambiguous expressions to creep into their nego- 
tiations with either,client or contractor. 


then understood it. 


Iu or 
der to maintain a cordial and agreeable relation- 
ship and 
parties concerned, architects should deseribe as 


complete satisfaction between all 
plainly as possible, leaving nothing to be in- 


ferred or supplied later. 


Selection of an Architect. 


Modern conditions have brought about an 
epoch of specialties in nearly all professions. As 
an example, medicine has branched into almost 
innumerable specialties. In major 


cases no one relies exclusively on the general 


critical or 


practitioner but immediately searches out the 
most capable specialist he can find, 
taking into consideration the fee charged. Fre- 
quently, and I might add, generally, the least 
expensive general practitioner becomes the most 
expensive. 


seldom 


As in medicine, the same thing is true in archi- 
teclure. Architecture is divided into special- 
ties and the day of the general practitioner in 
difficult and great undertakings is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close... School architecture, being one of 
the great undertakings, is a highly developed 
specialty and of such exacting requirements that 
the cheap architects of the past who went about 
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socalled 


competitions were the most expensive adjunct 


the country stimulating schoolhouse 
the school board could acquire. 

The “competition” system of selection of an 
method of em 
In the first place, 
when competitive drawings are 


architect is by far the poorest 
ploying a school architect. 
submitted they 
adjudged bs lean he 


must be some 


usually the school board, which is an aggrega 
incapable of sitting in 
this 


some- 


tion of laymen entirely 


judgment over a professional matter of 


The 


what conflicting, as we 


character. situation, therefore, is 
then have the peculiar 
situation of a body of laymen who are to em- 
ploy an expert professional man to advise and 
direct them in the planning and construction 
of a building, and yet sit as competent judges 
in the selection of the best design from among 
the many submitted for so important a project 
as the construction of a modern school building. 

Again, from the legal aspect there is no ques- 
tion but that when the time for submitting the 
designs is limited, or where the cost is restrict- 
ed, or the details of accommodation specified, 
or the scale of the drawings or the manner of 
those designs 
entitled to be 


could 


rendering exactiy defined, only 


fulfil the 
considered, 


which ‘onditions are 


and their authors probably 
prevent, by injunction, the consideration of any 
designs which did not comply with the instruc- 
tions. If a design should be chosen which vio- 
lated the stipulations they could very probably 


recover damages for the breach of the contract 


the failure 
the premium in the manner agreed. 


made with all of them by to award 


It has been 
decided by the courts that a proposal or invita- 
tion on one side and compliance with its terms 
on the other side is a contract in writing, and 


therefore not subject to the provisions of the 
statutes of fraud. And it may be said ven- 
eral, that courts do not look with much favor 


en architectural competitions. 

The members of a school board requiring the 
professional services of an architect in 
acquire the best 


order to 
results, should inform them- 
selves as to the best specialist to be had, ascer- 
tain example of buildings really constructed by 
such specialists, inform themselves regarding 
the general satisfaction given, the business jn- 
tegrity and the professional] skill of such spe- 
cialists, and then select and employ their ar- 
chitect. Thereafter they should give him their 
utmost confidence and place upon him the bur- 


den of solving their prob!ems. 


The Architect as Referee. 

The architect in the triangular relationship 
under consideration is placed in the position of 
an arbitrator or referee. He is bound to aet 
fairly with the builder as well as with the owner, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is an employee 
of the owner and receives his remuneration from 
the latter. may be in hold- 
ing the builder to his contract, he must not try 


However strict he 


to over-reach or enter into any secret arrange- 
ment with the owner to deprive the builder of 
any part of the money justly due him. 

In all cases the architect is presumed to be a 
in all 


ner and buiid- 


just and impartial man of science, and 
building contracts between the ow 
er he 


is usually made the final referee in mat- 


ters of interpreting plans, specifications and 
workmanship, as well as in the regulation of ac- 
counts. If it can be shown that he has a per- 
sonal interest in distorting the facts in favor of 
either party, his award loses its validity, and 
absolved from 


both parties are accepting it. 


Very frequently we find building contractors 
of a very belligerent nature who seem to take 
particular pleasure in antagonizing the archi- 
tect by taking liberties with his designs and not 
thereto, 
their promise in the contract to obey the in- 
They habitually 
practice substitutions which they claim to be 


complying — strictly notwithstanding 


structions of the architect. 
‘ust as good.” If the materials are of thi kind 
specified and the workmansh:p good, so that the 


builder cannot be accused ot cheating Li 


owner, the architect dislikes to delay a struc 
ture by ordering the portions incorrectly exe 
euted to be pulled down and the work rebuilt in 
with the which the 


agreed to conform. As a general 


accordance drawings to 
builder has 
rule, architects are prone to yield many points 
and not infrequently works of art are practi- 
eally ruined by the diffidence of architects on 
this point. Very frequently the owner cannot 
appreciate the niceties of the points involved 
and is likely to consider the architect conceited 
and unreasonable in making so much fuss about 
conformity w th his designs. 
On the hand, if the 


proper confidence in the architect and takes his 


other owner has the 
view of the matter, the contractor may be com- 
pelled to correct every intentional or accidental 
variation from the designs to which the archi- 
tect may object, even to the extent of puiling 
A fre- 


quent defense resorted to by the contractor is 


down the building to the foundations. 


to allege misunderstandings of the drawings. 
This sort of defense avails nothing before the 
courts. 

To agree to do any sort of work to the satis- 
faction of another person is a more serious inat- 
ter than most people suppose. If a contractor 
enters a certain thing 


into an agreement for 
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there is no question but that the other party can 


exact just that thing, if he chooses to require it, 
and if he has stipulated that the result shall be 
satisfactory to himself, or to another specified 
person. He need not give any reason for his 
dissatisfaction, provided it is sincere and is not 
pretended for the object of escaping from a just 
obligation. 


Liability of the Architect. 

In the case of the salaried architect, while his 
status may be the same as that of his brethren 
employed on commission, he has the advantage 
over them that he incurs no responsibilities for 
the consequences of his own carelessness or lack 
of skill. In the ease of an architect paid a 
fixed sum or a percentage, he may be required 
to make good, sometimes at a ruinous expense, 
any damages caused to his employer or to the 
public by his negligence or ignorance, or that of 
his assistants. But an architect, or other pro- 
fessional person, hired on salary is taken with 
all his imperfections, and it is his employer, not 
himself, who must pay the bills for the con 
sequences of any lack of skill or care on his 
part. To discharge him before the expiration 
of the term for which lie is employed inflicts 
upon him an injury, and unless gross negligence 
or dishonesty can be proved against him as 
would, to a jury, seem to justify instant dis 
missal, he can recover damages for the wrongs 
done him. The method of determining the 
amount of these damages, and how they shall be 
collected, does not appear to have ever been 
quite settled by the courts. 
son who holds another to strict compliance with 
the terms of an employment contract must make 
sure that the terms are definite and well under- 
stood, and he must make it perfectly clear, in 
case he should be dismissed without cause, that 


In any case, a per- 


the parting was not by mutual agreement, and 
that he was always ready and willing to do the 
work for which he was employed but was pre- 
vented from doing so. 

Where an architect is employed for a fixed 
price or commission, the rule for caleulating the 
damages to which he is entitled, if deprived of 
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his employment without cause, is more simple. 
Like persons employed at fixed wages, he is en- 
titled, in such a ease, to treat the contract as 
rescinded by both parties, and sue on quantum 
merutt for the value of labor which he has 
already expended; or he may consider the con- 
tract as broken by the other party, and if his 
offer to go on and complete his part of it is re 
jected, may sue for damages for breach of con- 


tract, the damages will usually be reckoned by 
the court at the face contract price or commis- 
sion, less what he would have to pay out for 
materials and draftsmen’s services, or, in other 
words, the profit that he would have made out 
of the transaction. Naturally such cases in 
which architects are concerned are not very 


common, 


[he architect’s contract with the owner for 


professional service is, unless some expressed 
stipulation is made to the contrary, a personal 
one; that is, the performance of it involves the 
personal skill and judgment of the architect 
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himself and cannot be undertaken for him by 
an assignee or by his executors or adminis- 
trators, or in any way assigned by him to any 
other person without the owner’s consent. 

Altho architects, without exception, believe 
that the schedule of the American Institute of 
Architects when it states “drawings, as instru- 
ments of service, are the property of the archi- 
tect” expressed what should be the natural and 
proper arrangement, this construction finds lit- 
tle sanction by the courts. 

Settlement of Controversies. 

Controversies usua!ly culminate at the time 
of final settlement when all the claims for ex- 
tras, omissions, allowances and damages are 
presented. Architects over- 


zealousness order extras on a building by verbal 


sometimes thru 


or written means, and not infrequently by varia- 
tions from the contract drawings in the detail 
drawings. Even when the architect is author- 
ized by the contract to give orders, they must 
be given in the manner required by the contract, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CUPPLES SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. R. M. Milligan, Architect. 
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and if the contractor executes any orders given 
by the architect in any other manner, he does 
so at the risk of having them repudiated by the 
party who is to pay for the work. 

Orders for extra work under contracts come 
under the same rule as contracts and must be 
properly authorized and should coutain a state- 
ment of the consideration involved, and should 
be signed by the proper officers in order to im- 
pose any obligation on a public corporation. 

It often happens that, as the work progresses 
and the designs develop into details, working 
drawings are sent out which differ somewhat 
from the smaller scale plans which served as a 
basis for making the contract. In such cases, 
if the work shown on the new detail drawings 





is more complicated and expensive than that 
which was contemplated by the contract draw 
ings, questions frequently arise on the day of 
final settlement. The answer to this question in 
the American courts appears to be rather un 
certain. Some courts have held that drawings 
are not equivalent to written orders, while in 
other states the courts have held to the con 


Wherever 
much better that the architect call the attention 


trary. such variations occur, it is 
of the contractor and the owner to the matter 
at the time the working drawings are prepared 
and require the assent of both parties, accom- 
panied with a proper written agreement as to 
additional or deducted costs, as the case may be, 
otherwise the architect may find himself per- 
sonally liable. 


When, as occasionally h ippens, there i dis 
crepancy between the drawings and tl a 
fications, or between the drawings themselves 
there are some differences of opinion am he 
courts as to which should be held to be the 


greater authority where the order of precedence 
is not specifically set forth in the contract. In 
general, however, it seems to be the rule that 
the specifications control the drawings, and that 
a detail drawing is of more authority than a 
small scale drawing of the same thing, while 
the contract takes precedence of them all. When 
a contractor has actually been mis'ed by a dis- 
crepancy between two sets of drawings of equal 
importance, it seems to be well settled that he 
is bound only by the one which was shown him 
when he was making up his estimate which 
his contract was based. Where the discrepancy 
is between two different clauses in the 


spec fica- 
tions or between the specifications and the con- 
tract, there are greater difficulties in deciding 
which forms the actual agreement. As a rule 
courts have decided on the side of common sense 
rather than on fine spun theories. 


Architects’ Certificates. 
Nearly all 


payments are to be made from time to time as 


building contracts provide that 


the work progresses, upon written certificates of 


manner 


the architect, and usually prescribe the 


As it 


of making such certificates. b] 


is impossible 
to judge as accurate!y of the value of work 
partly done as it is of a completed ] b under 
contract, and as a large reserve is usually pro- 
vided for to serve as a margin to cover econ 
tingencies until the e ympleti mn of the contract, 
the architect is commonly allowed a certain 
liberty in estimating the installments due. He 
must nevertheless be careful not to overestimate 
them. In ease of abandonment of the work by 
the contractor after the contractor has come 


into more money than he has earned, the archi 


tect may suddenly wake up and find that he 
has become liable personally for any losses sus 
tained by the owner. 

A point strictly held by the rt , that 


where the contract pr vides the ne and man 
ner in which an architect’s certificate must be 
given before the contractor can get h money 
all the exact provisions pertaining thereto must 
be met. 

Great care should be exercised in preparing 
final certificate, as the architect cannot re ll a 
final certificate once given. In the absence I 
evidence of fraud, even though a slight error in 


amount may appear, if the error is 
and can be corrected, the ¢ rrection will not 
invalidate the certificate and the owner will be 
bound to pay ace rding to the certificate. 

It is often to the interest of the builder to be 
able to dispense with the architect’s approv: 
his work. and the waiver of such approva 
the part of the owner is very frequently claimed 


and wetimes sustained 


ul 
It has sometimes been held that occupancy of 
without 


altho he 


the building bv the owner, apparently 


objection on the part of the architect, 
had not given his final certificate, 
that the owner was sufficiently satisfied with the 
eonsider the 
architect’s certificate, and in such 
due. It would be quite 


wever, that oceupancy of 


was eV idence 


done Lo 
without the 


] . ; late 
work contract ¢ mpiet 


a case full payment was 
incorrect to suppose, ho 
a building constituted a waiver of any of the 
requirements of an ordinary contract. Even in 
those cases where the claim of waiver was sus- 
tained, it depended upon other cireumstances in 


addition to simple occupancy. 


Building Contracts. 
Of all lezal documents, building contracts re 
architects are the most 


least 


quiring supervision by 


complicated and apparently the under- 
stood by lawyers. 


Continued on Page 95 


























Sanitary Standards for Swimming Pools 


Arthur M. Buswell, M. A., Ph. D., New York City 


A previous paper! contained a brief summary 
of present methods of swimming pool control. 
The purpose of this article is to present to the 
reader the various factors which must be taken 
into upon the 
proper limits of pollution or standards of purity 
which should be required for swimming pools. 


consideration when deciding 


The question of sanitary standards for swim- 
ming pools is by no means a simple one. At 
first thought it would seem reasonable to expect 
that a bacteriological standard might be set for 
swimming pools as has been done in the case of 
drinking The United States Public 
Health for example, classifies all 

37° C of over 


waters with a count on agar at 37 
100 bacteria per cubic centimeter, or showing 


water. 
Service, 


bacillus coli in more than one out of five ten 
cubie centimeter portions, as nonpotable. 

In choosing such a standard the United States 
Public Health Service had the advantage of 
thousands of standard analysis extending over 
many years and including samples of waters 
which experience as well as analysis had defi- 
nitely classified as either potable or nonpotable, 
to guide them in their decision. 

The bacteriological data on swimming pools, 
however, has been collected under such varying 
conditions and reported in such a variety of 
ways that an attempt to correlate the published 
results simply leads from confusion to chaos. 

The inconsistencies in sampling are perhaps 
the block. 
ignore entirely the importance of obtaining a 


greatest stumbling Many authors 
fair or average sample for analysis while others 
State, their 
samples were obtained. 


state vaguely or neglect to how 


“average 


When and How to Take Samples. 

There are two important points to be borne in 
mind when taking a sample of swimming pool 
a true idea 
The first 
The 


accompanying diagram shows the variation in 


water for bacteriological analysis if 
of the condition of the pool is desired. 
is the time at which the sample is taken. 
bacterial content of a pool which was treated 


with hypochlorite every night. The samples 
taken in the morning show a eount which 
mounts rapidly during the day. Samples taken 
in the morning only would show very good re- 
sults, while taken during and after the use of 


the pool, would show the opposite. 


low 


To obtain the true sanitary index of a swim 
ming pool, it is necessary when making tests of 
this kind to take samples every two to three 
hours during the time the pool is in use. A 
pool treated or untreated may change its bac 
terial content over night either 
fied due to the effect of settling, 
ed due to bacterial growths. 


becoming puri 
or more pollut 


The second important consideration in sampl 
ing swimming pools is the point at which the 
samples are taken. Samp!es taken near the in- 
let will differ from those taken at the outlet 
and the top is likely to differ from the bottom. 
The precautions usually prescribed in sampling 
drinking water, such as shaking to break up 
clumps of bacteria, ete., must of course be care- 
fully observed as well. 

Strange as it may seem, many investigators 
have ignored entirely these points in sampling 
and have obtained results which have been mis- 
leading to themselves as well as to others. 

It appears, then, that there is not as yet suf- 
ficient reliable data available to justify an ar- 
bitrary bacteriological standard for swimming 
pools. The 


authors who have suggested stand- 


ards seem to be divided into two classes. First, 
“Swimming Pool Sanitation’ in the American 
School Board Journal of March, 1920, page 41. Amer 


lean City, May, 1920, page 525. 
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——_—__———— Pool count with ultra-violet 
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that a water 
drink is surely good 
enough to swim in, therefore swimming pool 
water should conform to the 
standards for drinking water. 


the ultra conservatives who say 


that is good enough to 


bacteriological 
Second, those in- 
clined to take a rather more liberal and rational 
view. 

The Bathing Load. 

The use of index numbers, such as the “bath- 
ing load” factor, seems to offer a natutal means 
of judging the probability of pollution. Gage? 
suggested dividing the number of bathers per 
week by the capacity of the pool in thousands of 
gallons. This number, which is directly propor- 
tional to the probability of pollution, he calls 
the “Weekly Bathing Load.” Unfortunately the 
information required for caleulating the bath- 
ing load and correlating it with the bacterial ob- 
servations has not, as a rule, been given by 
previous authors so that time will be required 
to develop the full usefulness of such index 
numbers. 

Too often investigators have been led by en- 
thusiasm over a series of good results on their 
own pool to make broad, general recommenda 
tions on swimming poo! sanitation. Those who 
number of 
pools have been forced to the conclusion? that 


“ 


have had experience with a large 
the sanitary control of each swimming pool is 
an individual problem.” 

Swimming pool directors should be warned 
against relying upon a given method of sani- 
tary control simply because it “works well some- 
where The method may not be at all 
applicab'e to the pool in question. 

Altho, in the light of the foregoing dis 
cussion, it may seem a presumption on our part, 
we shall venture in conclusion to suggest a 
standard method of sampling and a tentative 
sanitary standard for swimming pools. We 
claim no originality for standards, but 
present them as representing, in our opinion, a 
summary of present views on the subject. 


else.” 


these 


Sampling Procedure. 

The swimming pool water should be kept at 
a uniform 
Fahrenheit. 

Sample for the determination of the bacterial 


temperature not exceeding 74 


count of a swimming pool should be a com- 


2Journal of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
Vol. 5, No. 6, page 229 (June, 1918) 


il 


RESULTS OF TESTS OF BACTERIAL CONTENT OF TWO SWIMMING POOLS. 


posite sample made up of fifteen 10 ec. samples 
each of which should be taken from approxi- 
mately the center of the sections made by divid- 
ing the pool surface into fifteen equal parts. 
The sample from each section should be collect- 
ed at approximately mid-depth of the section. 
A 200 ec. bottle should be used for the collec- 
tion of the 10 ec. samples. The composite 
sample must be thoroly shaken before plating. 

For a periodic test to determine if the condi- 
tion of the pool comes within the standard, tne 
sample should be collected immediately after the 
use of the pool by the average number of daily 
bathers, and before any treatment, disinfection, 
or sterilization of the water is made other than 
that in use during the bathing period. 

For testing the efficiency of any method of 
swimming pool operation for the purpose of de- 
termining its efficiency in maintaining a pool 
within the permissible standard, there should be 
made a test covering a period of six consecutive 
days during a time of normal use, with com- 
posite samples being collected twice daily. The 
first composite sample should be collected be- 
fore the use of the pool by bathers. The sec- 
ond sample should be collected from the poo! 
after use. The same precaution being made for 
collection of the second sample as observed in 
collecting sample for periodic test. 


Sanitary Standard. 

For the above, it is suggested that the total 
number of bacteria developing on standard agar 
plates incubated at 24 hours at 37° C should 
not exceed 1000 per cc. Not more than one out 
of five 10 ce. portions of any sample examined 
should show the presence of organisms of the 
B. Coli growp, when tested in accordance with 
procedure recommended in reprint No. 232 of 


the United States Public Health Service re- 
ports. 

The methods and media should be in ae- 
cordance with the latest approved standard 


methods of water analysis of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 


We have heard of hotel chefs earning more 
money than college presidents, but we have 
never heard of a college president becoming a 
hotel chef. At West Bureau, [1 a teacher has 
resigned his position to become the janitor of 
the school. 


























Elimination 


of Pupils in a Small City 


A Long Term Study of Elimination in a Single System 
Isaac Doughton, Superintendent of Schools, Phoenixville, Penn. 


“What pupils stay in school, how long they 
stay, what grades they reach, and why they 
leave, are questions of obvious significance for 
any educational system. The facts concerning 
them decide in great measure the service per 
formed by the system.”! 

These quest.ons proposed by Dr. Kk. L. Thorn 
dike ask for information which every superin 
tendent. would like to have for his own school 
system if it were possible to find adequate basic 
facts. Because the facts have not been ac 
cessible, superintendents have been inclined to 
accept generalizations which investigators like 
Drs. Thorndike, Ayres and Strayer have made 
and to apply them unquestioningly to their own 
schools. But, these generalizations have been 
made from confessedly limited data and only by 


actual tests of a large number of typica! school- 


systems can we be assured of their validity or 
absurdity. It will require a considerable study 
of children to prove or disprove the following 
conclusion of Dr. Thorndike: “At least 25 out 
of one hundred children of the white population 
of our country who enter school stay only long 
enough to learn to read simple English, write 
such words as they commonly use, and perform 
the four operations with integers without serious 
errors. A fifth of the children (white) entering 
city schools stay only to the fifth grade.” 

And Dr. Ayres, in his famous study of re 
tardation published in 1909, says :* 
eral tendency of American city school systems 
is to carry all of the children thru the fifth 
grade, half of them to the final elementary grade, 


“The gen 


and one in ten to the final year of the high 
school.” (On p. 4 the statement appears, “one 
in ten thru the high school.”) Superintendents 
stormed at these statements at the time; but, 
lacking the complete data by which to test them, 
they gradually came tacitly to accept them. 

In the effort to know precisely where elimina- 
tion is most serious in the schools of Phoenix 
ville and the general causes that have operated 
in eliminating children from the schools, a study 
was made of the records of all children that 
have been admitted to the public schools of the 
district for the past twelve and a half years, be 
ginning with September, 1907, and ending Jan 
uary 31, 1920. The study involved an examina 
tion of the records of 3,695 children with careful 
tabulations of the causes of leaving in 2,069 
CASES where children have left these schools be 
fore graduation from the high school. The 
writer has been connected with these schools 
during all of this pertod, first as a teacher in 
the high school, then as principal of the high 
school and since May, 1913, as superintendent 
of schools. He has had opportunity, therefore, 
to know the community, and, thru this know! 


‘Thorndike: Educational Administration, p. 9 
*Ayres: Laggards in Our Schools, p. 65 


Part I. 


edge of family names and pupils’ records, to 
check up a large part of the records as filed. 
Phoenixville is an iron manufacturing town 
w_th several knitting mills, a silk mill and other 
minor industries that attract both boys and 
girls. It is entirely surrounded by distinetls 
rural areas. The population in 1910 was given 
as 10,743. During the census period just closed 
there has probabls been little growth in popula- 
ton. The census taken each summer of the 
children between 6 and 16 years of age shows 
an average for the past eleven years of 1,906, 
with the low at 1,790 in 1911 and the h'gh at 
1977 in 1914. 
therefore, the school population has been nearly 
static. Of the total population in 1910, the 
census reports 2,771 native whites of foreign or 


For the period of the study, 


mixed parentage and 2,695 whites of foreign 
birth and 191 negroes. 

The schools have been of the traditional type, 
organized on the eight-four plan. In 1915 the 
seventh and e ghth grades were centralized and 
departmentalized and proudly called a Junior 
High School; but the program has continued to 
be the traditional grammar school program, ex 
cept for the addition of manual and domestic 
arts. Departmentalization has, of course, neces 
sitated some modification in methods of instruc 
tion and management. In the high school a 
large percentage of pupils adm.tted since 1911 
have come from the rural and semi-rural dis 
tricts surrounding Phoenixville. 

The present card-index file was bogun in Jan 
uary, 1906, by the former superintendent, Robert 
Kk. Laramy, now of Easton, Pa., and was care 
fully supervised by him until 1915. In order to 
be free from possible errors in the early period 
of the system’s operation, no records were con 
sidered of children admitted proor to September, 
1907. This data makes possible the complete 
study of two groups, viz; the groups graduating 
in 1919 and 1920 respectively. 

The method pursued will be of interest in gis 
ing an idea of the degree of dependableness that 
may be placed upon the results. The following 
classification of causes of leaving school were 
arbitrarily selected: 1. “death”; 2. “private 
schools”: 3. “removals”; 4. “employment certifi 
“other 


“Private schools” covers two Catholic 


cates’; 5. “past 16 years of age’; 6: 
causes.” 


1 the community, a non-see 


parochial schools | 
tarian school that was operated sporadically for 
ome select children during parts of the period 
under consideration, private schools out of town 
where parents continue residence in town, and 
a few cases of children sent to public reforma 
tory institutions or institutions for deficient 
children. “Removals” includes all cases of fam 
ily removals from the community, and in a few 


cases the withdrawal from school before reach 
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ing the age of 16 of tuition pupils from con- 
tiguous districts unless one of the other causes 
was known surely to have operated. “Kmploy- 
ment certificates” includes children between 14 
and 16 years of age to whom certificates have 
been issued. The law of Pennsylvania sets 14 
as the minimum age for leaving school to work. 
and since 1915 has set the completion of the 


sixth grade as the minimum educational stand 


ard, altho the present administration in Phoenix 


ville had tentatively set this standard even be 
fore the law made it mandatory “Past 16” in 
cludes all cases of children not included in any 
other classification that have passed the mas 
imum compulsory attendance age. These chil 
dren as a rule just “quit,” and records are diffi 
cult to make for them. “Other causes” are vari 
ous, as sickness, eighteen; expulsion, sixteen: 
almost 16 years of age, seven; ran away from 
home, four: not 16, but married, three: not of 
school age, three; refused to finish (difficulty 
arising from final examinations, practically 
graduated), two; excused by board, one: took 
trip abroad, one; unexplained, 101; total, 156. 

It must be remembered, of course, that cases 
under causes 2 and 3 have not necessarily left 
school; but there is no way of telling how far 
they continued. A comparison of these num 
bers with admissions into grades above the first 
6 


will be interesting. Causes 4, 5 and most o 
do not explain just. why children leave school, 
but they do point the direction to the real 
cause. In all cases only permanent withdrawals 
were considered. For example, if a pupil that 
entered in grade I left in grade III for any 
cause and re-entered some years later in grade 
VI to leave finally in grade VIII, he was re 
garded as having entered school in grade I and 
having left in grade VIII. Of the 2,069 that 
have left only 57 or 2.75 per cent, were colored, 
so that the result may safely be considered for 
white children. “Grade of leaving” is in all 
CAaSCS OG grade beyond the last grade SuUCCECSS- 
fully completed according to the standard of 
promotion. Thus pupils finishing one school 
year and failing to report at the beginning of 
the next were regarded as having left the grade 
in which they would have been enrolled 11 thes 
had entered school 

The ecards of all children that have left schoo!) 
were first grouped by year of entrance; each 
group then sub-grouped by grade of entrance; 
further sub-grouped by grade of leaving, and 
finally sub-grouped by eause of leaving The 
tabulations that resulted make if possible to 
answer such questions as how many actually 
entered each grade in each year, how long they 
survived, how many that entered oriad I in 
1910-11 left grade VII to work, ete. A similar 


























plan was followed for cards of pupils still in 
school. 

It has been imposs.ble to find reliable checks 
Kor example, the reports of 
$136 “new 
to Feb. 1, 1920; but 
withdrew for 


upon the results. 
the superintendent give a total of 
pupils” from Sept. 1, 1907, 
this 
reason and in some subsequent year returned, 


includes pupils that some 
duplications which would not be regarded as 
admissions in the plan followed in the study. 
This will show one reason why the total of ad- 
Again, the total 


the same period is given as 


miss‘ons is given as only 3,695. 
“withdrawn” during 


3.176; but this includes very many admitted be- 


fore Sept mber, 1907, whose records have not 
been considered. So the “left” in the study 
totals only 2 OOD. The total graduated in the 


past 12 years is 431, with the low at 32 and high 
at 43, showing a fairly constant condition in the 
high school. Of this 
course, the major portion entered the schools 


number of vraduates, of 


prior to 1907, so that only 171 are included in 
the tabulations. 
There is included in the totals a number of 


“irregular” cases. ‘These are for the most 


CASCS, 
part, in which connection with the schoo! was 
so brief that no record was made of grade of en 
That is, 


tering or leaving. there were 50 case; 
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Table I—Distribution of Pupils Admitted by Years of Admission and Causes of Leaving. 


(1) 2) (3) (4) 
Private Re- Work 
Yr. of ad. Death school movals Cert. 
ee ere re 2 13 55 77 
We ito hdc des 5 22 66 77 
, se es ee Pree 4 23 60 58 
Peer an - tiasecea vows l 20 62 52 
et lg) es ene 7 26 56 52 
"EEE Alp ieee as cad a 51 81 46 
"Fre: Wits icns 5 38 99 17 
"SEES. iotae vi ciaks - 16 81 11 
Sree) gehen kes s&s 1 11 77 11 
o | i BOATS Fore 2 27 96 2 
i Cy) TN eS ee ee “e 13 78 8 
ig ee Se ee 1 19 69 2 
ge A Pee - 6 19 
Total regular .... 28 285 899 413 
ESPORUIEF is ans cas a 21 59 16 
Te xiaas ok, Se 306 958 429 


to grades II to VIIL inclusive were 975, coming 


(with a few negligible exceptions) from the 
local or other private schools or by change of 
Of this number, 111 left 
private schools and 3355 left town, a 
146, or 45.7 cent. Of 
admitted to grade I only 654 or 29.6 per cent 
left This that 


harmful effect of shifting residence and of fre 


again for 
total of 


who were 


residence. 
the 2,208 


per 


suggests 


for these two causes. 


Table I1—Distribution of Pupils Admitted by Grade of Admission and Cause of Leaving. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Private Re- Work 
Grade entered Death school movals Cert. 
sae rer Tr 25 160 494 244 
FAA ee : 1 28 93 36 
| ere el as 26 78 31 
ee ews j 28 62 27 
ae 2 19 48 36 
7a T Me 5 32 25 
ar 3 14 7 
VIII 2 8 2 
Grade Total 28 271 829 408 
SPA eee ff 12 59 5 
ee eee ba 2 9 -s 
es dee 5 ey bee is a 2 
ee 
H. S. Total 14 70 f, 
Total Regular .. 28 285 899 413 
that were “enrolled for not more than one half 


year”; 29 “enrolled for more than one but not 


more than two half-years”; twelve “enrolled for 
uncertain periods but not more than two halt 
“enrolled for than on 
total of 121. 


enrolled in 


more 
Of these last 30, 


years,” and 30 
year,” making a 
“snecial un 


pract ically all were 


graded” rooms, which were operated until the 
present year, and did not enter any graded room 
their the schools. If 


children sometimes joined i rewular grade from 


during connection with 
these rooms, the “special room” was regarded as 
the first 
For instance, if a child atter two years 
admitted to grade IT] 


and was able to continue in graded rooms, even 


a preparatory vrade to regular vrade 
entered. 


in a “special room” was 


if not promoted, he was regarded as having en 
tered in grade II. 

The distribution of these 3,695 cases by causes 
ot leaving or presence in school is shown for the 
entire period in the following: 
so arranged naturally 

Children that began 
their schooling in Phoenixville, (with a very few 
2? Chil 
later 


The admissions when 


fall into three groups. 1. 
exceptions, this was in the first grade) ; 
that 


moving to 


dren began elsewhere and sometime 


Phoenixville, or were entered from 
private schools; and 3. Children admitted to the 
school. This last 


entirely of non-resident pupils from contiguous 


high group consists almost 


districts that do not maintain high schools of 
their own. 

Comparison of groups 1 and 2 suggests some 
facts. The total 


intere ating number admitted 


(5) (6) 

Past Other Total In Grad- Total 
16 causes left school uated admitted 
51 91 1065 1128 15 2208 
10 8 176 82 l 259 
7 6 148 62 4 214 
6 5 128 45 { 177 
7 5 117 25 6 148 
9 3 74 17 8 99 
5 4 33 12 3 48 
5 1 18 2 10 30 
100 123 1759 1373 51 3183 
47 8 131 53 42 226 
38 2 51 27 60 138 
3 1 6 2 13 21 
l ee 1 _ 5 6 
89 11 189 82 120 391 
189 134 1948 1455 171 357: 
quent transfer between publie and private 


schools as often happens where parochial ech ols 
are conducted. 

Again, of the total number admitted to grades 
If to VIIT inelusive, 213, or 21.8 per cent, left 
to go to work or on reaching 17 years of age, 
while only 13.5 per cent of the first grade group 
left for these 
first grade group are not yet old enough to leave 


but 


reasons, Of many of the 


course, 


for either of these causes; the same is true 
of many of the other groups who were admitted 
to the primary grades. 

Tables I and II, 


weakness in not show ng 


Table IL] 


however, have iil obvious 
leaving. 


the distribution of the 3,574 


the grade of 


show Ss 


(5) (6) 
Past Other Total In Grad- Total 
16 causes left school uated admittca 
26 15 188 4 40 232 
28 28 226 25 17 268 
18 10 173 34 17 224 
29 14 178 53 15 246 
6 12 159 79 15 253 
14 14 206 101 13 320 
15 18 192 131 i8 341 
10 3 121 117 14 252 
20 2 122 139 11 272 
11 5 143 166 7 316 
6 6 111 165 1 277 
6 2 99 188 3 290 
5 30 253 283 
189 134 1948 1455 171 3574 
3 22 121 ; ; 121 
192 156 2069 1455 171 3695 


“regular” Cases by grade and cause of leaving, 
regardless of grade and year of admission. 

In Table II the 3,574 “regular” cases are 
shown redistributed according to grade of en- 
trance and cause of leaving as follows: 

In considering Table III it is necessary to bear 
in mind the extent to which the school ean rea- 
sonably be held responsible for the causes of 
leaving. The 
school cannot be blamed entirely for those leav- 
ing for “private schools,” 
leaving 


Death, of course, is unavoidable. 


since, except for those 
high school and a small number from 
the grades, the real reason for the change is the 
failure of the 


Transfer of 


school to provide religious in 


struction. does not in 


residence 
volve the work of the school except in rare in 
stances. It is true, however, that a number of 
“removals” in the high school were cases of non 


resident under 


the them to 
“Other causes” have been ex: 


children 16 years of age whose 


dissat sfaction with 


schoo] drove 


cease attending. 
plained ; but since more than 58 per cent of all 
these cases left before the sixth grade and under 
16 years of age, or during the compulsory attend- > 
ance period, it is likely they were for other rea 
sons than dissatisfaction with the schools. 

It is the groups represented by causes 4 and 5 
that really serve as one gauge to test the school. 
Of course, in an industrial community, ther 
will always be the strong temptation for parents 
to put children to work as soon as the law per 
mits; and many children will weleome the op 
portunity to leave school, especially if the school 
work is purely intellectual 
situation in 


This has heen the 
Phoenixville. The enormous leak 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades thru 
employment certificates is very serious, and 
traditional schools 
made to adapt the 


school work above the sixth grade to the vary 


probably is typical of all 


where no special effort is 


ing capacities of boys and girls. 
From this table we can make a tentative test 
of the statements quoted at the beginning of 


this article. If, on account of the Pennsylvania 


Table I1I1—Distribution of Pupils Admitted by Grade and Cause of Leaving. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Private Re Work 
Grade Left Death school movals Cert. 
aE 7 72 120 
> RFE 7 40 140 
cee. «a 3 23 105 , 
IV 2 32 32 3 
i<—ere 3 43 132 30 
.) oF 4 24 88 73 
Vil ] 14 56 177 
VIII 1 10 25 17 
Grade Total . 2 258 798 360 
ere wweis 16 58 44 
a: % Sew esheiea 6 19 & 
a 4 23 1 
me 66a , l 1 
Grad 
H. S. Total 27 101 53 
Total 28 285 899 4123 


(5) (6) 
Past Other Total In Grad- Total 
16 causes left school uated admitted 
27 226 178 404 
20 207 130 3% 337 
13 144 147 - 291 
11 180 177 357 
7 7 222 182 ie 404 
11 10 210 181 ue 391 
2 8 258 131 389 
10 1 124 92 216 
30 97 1571 1218 2789 
46 21 185 82 : 267 
64 5 102 59 ae 161 
39 6 7 49 ‘i 122 
10 5 17 47 si 64 
ee $e be 171 171 
159 37 377 237 171 785 
189 134 1948 1455 171 3574 
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child labor law, we set the sixth grade as the 
standard instead of the fifth, as do Ayres and 
Thorndike, we see that the total of deleted and 
survivals in the sixth grade is practically the 
same as in the first, and in the eighth grade is 
practically one-half of the number in the first 
grade. The proportion of “one in ten” would 
probably hold for the twelfth grade if correction 
were made for the non-resident children from 
rural districts. For it is evident that either 
such correction should be made, or the elemen- 
tary enrollments of these districts should be 
combined with that given by Phoenixville. The 
same conclusions seem warranted in a general 
way by the numbers given for those still in 
school in the various grades. 

But conclusions so drawn are not satisfactory 
since all of the tables are composites of year of 
entrance, grade of entrance and grade of leav- 
ing. It is desirable to get a longitudinal sec 
tion of the system. By that I mean a life his 
tory of a single group or of groups from the be 
ginning of their school career to the end. Group 
A, for example, would be the group that began 
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DR. E. A. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Evanston, Ill. 


in grades I in September, 1907, and rmally 
should have finished in June, 1919. © hens 
admitted in 1912-13, this group would ‘lude 
only those admitted to grade V1; of those ad- 
mitted in 1915-16, only those admitted to grade 
IX; ete. A new group would begin in grade ] 


each subsequent year. Such a distribution 


would, of course, discard a large number of 


cases included above, since all pupils admitted 
in grade II or above in 1907-08, in grade ITT or 
above in 1908-09, ete., properly belong with 


groups that began before Sept mber, 1907 
Such 


the changing social conditions over a period of 


a study, of course, takes no account of 
the twelve years that determine the life history 
of the group. But in a fairly stable community 
like Phoenixville, where social changes are likely 


to be slow, conclusions drawn from such a long 
term study are more trustworthy than mnely 
ions drawn merely from a comparison of pres 
ent enrollment. 

Such a redistribution and study of the data 


has been made, and will be set forth at length 
in the September JOURNAL. 


A College Professor Who Is Not Perplexed 


In the present time the magazine writers are 
levying toll upon the college professor. The 
statement is made that he lives in a lower social 
status, on the basis of the kitchen maid, the 
chauffeur, and any other profession or craft that 
comes into their mind. We know personally, a 
writer or two, who has to earn money by solicit- 
ing magazine subscriptions, or helping with the 
family washing, or doing hack work for some 
local daily paper in the country village to pay 
for the publication of his novel. 

We think that the world is pretty much alike. 
I know of no reason why the miner, the chauf- 
feur, the kitchen maid, the janitor of the church 
or office building or any other trade or profes- 
sion should not be paid a living wage, plus an 
interest on the investment and then in addition 
a thrift wage. 

If it were possible to gather statistics I think 
we would find a lack of ethics in each of the 
learned professions and also in the craftsman 
arts. The most unethical thing that has come 
to my notice within the past few years was the 
act of a minister of one of the oldest church or- 
ganizations in, America. He was not an im- 
mature man, but a college graduate of some 
40 years of age. Recently in the mining strike 
in our town there were some unethical things 
done; no more than usual, no more perhaps than 
in any other group where you find two thousand 
men. 

The magazine writer charges that we are un- 
prepared, and I think we can answer by saying 
that the report of a great foundation shows that 
some of the schools for producing men to cure 
the ills of the flesh do not require even a high 
school education for entrance. The prepara- 
tion for law, is often the passing of some sort 
of an examination, which may be merely the 
repeating of court precedence, which may be of 
as much value as the highly technical learning 
of the Rabbis in the day when they spoke of 
Peter and John as unlearned men; yet they 
lived and spoke even to this day while the 
learned man in precedence is still unknown and 
unsung. 

We will admit that some/school men live on 
a lower social status than some other men; but 
we will not admit that they are snobbish or that 
they claim to be better than the neighbo: who 
has to labor in the ditch or the laundry. 

We know no social strata. We admit that we 
work for a very low wage, but so does the coun 
try doctor, the village lawyer, the minister in 


his beloved parish by the countryside, so also 
does the girl in the business mart, so does the 
barber, so does the man who keeps books for 
the president of a great bank, so do 1001 other 
persons in their 1001 occupations. 

We have been accused of not associating wit! 
living our lives in the field of im- 

Maturity or 


men, but 
maturity. civilization’s various 
steps in development cannot be given by years. 
We dare men to prove that there may not be 
as much alertness and maturity In the bright 
college lad or high school girl with her eager- 
ness and alertness as in the blase man of the 
street, in his gross ignorance, or who may have 
only one idea and never exercises it. 

We do associate with men; we assume lead r 
ship for them in war drives, Red Cross 
the church, the fraternal and political 
tion and the commercial club. We do not al- 
ways ride in a QOadillac but 
coupons as often 
We claim 


growth, interest in others, honesty of purpose 


work, in 
orgals.Za- 
some of us elip 
as the hanger on of the city. 
decency, self respect, clasticity, 
and that we are able to make a living and even 
more. Please notice that we often make suf- 
ficient to prepare for other occupations. The 
statement is never denied but often advertised 
that we teach only long enough to earn suf- 
ficient to enter other lines of activity. 

Be all of this as it may. 
turn. 


Every road has a 
The war must close. “Civilizations grow 
old and die out; and after an era of darkness 
new races build others, monuments fall and na 
tions perish,” James says. “The extraordinary 
progress of the last three hundred years is due 
to a rather sudden finding out of the way in 
which certain order of questions ought to be at 
tacked, questions 


The 


admitting of mathematical 


treatment.” schoolman developed the 


mathematics. 

We have done other things; we have record- 
ed history children when 
they were tablets upon which no erasures were 
found; 


upon the minds of 


we have developed a social sense; we 
have helped our country develop an economic 


have had 


department of 


sense, we a hand in the church, the 
justice, the 

the halls of courts and 
everywhere else that self-respect goes. 


tate, even to the 


presidency, foreign 


We have never been found working for in 


iquity, for slavery thru the liquor traffic or the 
opium trade; neither have we urged boys to be 
consumers of the products of our tobacco com- 
panies; we have 


never developed the Fagin. 


There are a lot of different kinds 
we have 


of crime that 
never committed. But the end ha 
are going t 


come; we » commit a great crime. 


We are going out to tournament and joust with 
our accusers. We are going to demand social] 
standing, a commensurate wage and everything 
else that the world has denied us, and 


us to have. 


wants 


Baltimore County, Maryland, has passed a 
100] 


regulation that a teacher in the rural sce] 
’s work. 


must have $1,100 to $1,500 for a year 
This is better than hod carriers can expect in 
Missouri. 


tain in musical comedy are 


We appreciate that girls who enter- 
while, but 


attractive than 
creation, so we are going to see that the ele- 


worth 
recreation must not be more 


mentary school teacher receives as much money 


as her sister who enters the recreation field 


lowa and other states have established a mini 
mum wage scale. But the great thing n 
Missouri. 


Missouri always develops genius. Some one, 
vered, appointed the 
line of activity that led to the putting of C. H. 


reesei 
Williams of our state university as chairman 


whom history never disc: 


of a new constitution committee for the state 


Missouri. He did not 


know what he was going to do, but on 


teachers’ association of 
night 
slumbered, the viking 
thought he 
tion and denial and living the 


while he pirit that he 


had conquered thru years of 
humble life of 
a schoolman awoke, and before it would be cap 
tured, 


nepa 


wrote into this new 


constitution that 
every county of the state should organize into 
a community teachers’ association with 
ind a spirit to fight. 

He carried this constitution to kindred spirits 
in the state and with the 


officers 


support received adopt 
ed the new rulings of order for the organization. 
The fight was on. No one was notified; not 
even the lawyers for they might find a preced- 
ence against such an organization; not even the 
preachers, the priests or rabbis for he was not 
sure what their findings might be; not even the 
officers of any organization for they might want 
us to affiliate or 


hearts and if one did discover the act that we 


federate : not even our sweet 


were premeditating we swore them to eternal 
The state is inized 
into community groups, and salary committe is 
working to tell teachers what they must teach 


secrecy. now 90 per cent org 


for, and thinking apparatus not social status is 
telling them they must stick, and they will; 
ethical committees are at work making it impos 


(Continued on Pawe 100) 
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Acquainting Patrons With School Problems 


Prof. Arthur L. Daniel, State College of Washington 


One of the problems most difficult for the 
modern superintendent is that of. keeping his 
patrons informed and in accord with the ad- 
yancing strides of education. He can no longer 
be an educated man only, but must be a publie 
leader. 
ship, for he cannot succeed without the support 


His first qualification must be leader- 


of his patrons. He must enable them to real- 
ize the needs of the school. 

The sucessful superintendent must be an or- 
ganizer, able to unite for one purpose all the 
local organizations to support the interests of 
education. He must keep these organizations 
informed as to the needs of the school and in 
sympathy with his plans for advancing educa- 
He will often find it 
sary to spend much time and effort in explain 


tional standards. neces- 


ing plans and demonstrating needs to the 
patrons. His success may depend upon his 


ability to do this as much as on his ability to 
choose the right method of solving outstanding 
educational problems. 

Charles 


along these lines at Pullman, Washington. It 


Superintendent Henry is working 
is the purpose of this paper to give an account 
of one of the means which he used to acquaint 
his patrons with the work being undertaken in 
their schools. 

It is the custom of the parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation of Pullman, to invite the superintend- 
ent to provide the program for one meeting each 
year. In accord with this custom the following 
plans were carried out for about one hundred 
parents and visitors on March 15th, 1920. 

Mr. Henry’s main purpose was to show the 
parents just what the teachers’ problems are. 
This was done by means of the program, the ex- 
hibition of charts showing the results of the 
Monroe silent-reading tests, and the exhibition 
of work done in the high school. 

The 
from various grades, and readings by the chil 
dren from the first “A” 


program consisted of music by pupils 


to the eight grades in- 
elusive. With the exception of the selections 


given by the beginners, none of the readings 


had been prepared; the chi'dren had not seen 
the selections they were asked to read until the 





books were placed in their hands after they had 
gone on the platform. 

Reading was used in this program because of 
a state movement to emphasize silent reading. A 
special study of silent reading had been made 
thruout the school system and Monroe’s stand- 
ardized silent-reading test had been given to 
all the pupils from the third grade thru the high 
school. 

The method of giving these tests was well il- 
lustrated to the parents by the work of six chil- 


dren from the grades, fourth A, fifth A, sixth 
A, seventh B, and eighth A, respectively. They 


were each given a book and asked to find the 
paragraph indicated by the marker. When the 
word “begin” was given, each child tyrned to 
his or her paragraph and read silently for one 


minute. Each child in turn was then allowed 


to tel] 
counted 


had 


was 


what he read. The words were 
and it found that the children 
approximated very closely the score they had 
made in their silent reading test. ’ 
Children from the second and third grades 
read aloud and told the stories they had read. 
The results of the silent reading tests which 
had been previously given had been prepared on 
charts by the school-administration 
Washington State College. These charts were 
made as self-explanatory as possible. 


class of 


Llowever, 
they required some little explanation to enable 
Many 
the curious audience. 
A few brief remarks on what the charts repre- 
sented caused all to be greatly interested. 
Superintendent Henry showed that a diag- 
nosis is made for each pupil with a low score, 


an outsider to get their full meaning. 
questions were asked by 




















































































































Figure l SILENT READING 
RATE SCORES IN MONROE TESTS 
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CHART MADE UP TO ACQUAINT SCHOOL PATRONS 


The solid vertical lines represent the rate at which pupils read in a test 


the 
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RESULTS OF A TEST OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


i 
15 


improvement made by Februery, 





WITH THE PROGRESS MADE 


1919, 


BY PUPILS IN READING. 


in December, and the dotted lines show 


1920. 


nud by this means it is determined for each 
pupil with a low score whether the handicap is 
removable or inherent. 

The charts showed that most of the children 
had made marked progress. In December, 1919, 
the superintendent gave silent reading tests to 
his entire school. During the next three months 
a special effort was made to improve silent read- 
ing. Miss Elizabeth Fitzgera'd of the state 
normal school at Cheney, Washington, assisted 
for a week, in this instruction. The later tests 
y.ven March 8th, 1919 showed much imjirove- 
ment in almost every case and in some the guiu 
was very great in both rate and comprehension. 
(See charts, figures I and IT.) 

The parents and visitors were also much in 
terested in the high school exhibits. The fin- 
‘shed problems of depart- 
ixperi- 
being worked in physics, problems 
propositions 


diflerent 


ments, and work in process were shown. 


pupils in 
ments were 


and were solved and proved in 
Commercial students 
demonstrated shorthand and typewriting, and 
the girls of the 


served refreshments. 


algebra and geometry, 


domestic-science department 
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35. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


64. 


CITY-STATE. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif, 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Watsonville, Calif. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, la. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Covington, Ky. 
Bangor, Me. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


’ Taunton, Mass. 


Waltham, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Charleston, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Fulton, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
Akron, Ohio, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 
Newark, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin, Tex. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Superior, Wis. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington. D. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 


A STUDY OP 


Name of School. 
West Side Junior H. 
Pulaski Hts. Jr. H. 
Projected 
Los Angeles High 
Palo Alto Union High 


New Polytechnic H. 


Van Ness Ave. & Bay St. 


Wilby High 
Peoria High 
Quincy High 


Springfield High 
Washington High 


Francis Joseph Reitz H. 


South Side High 


East End High 
Roosevelt 
Projected 
Holmes High 


Amesbury High 


Year. 


(1913 


1908 
1917 


1913 
1916 


1912 


1913 


1894 
1917 
1913 
1918 


High School of Commerce 


Waltham High 
North High 
Nordstrom High 
South High 

Frank St. High 
Northeast High 
Southeast High 
South Junior High 
Central High 


Grover Cleveland H. 
Lincoln High 

North High 

Com. Tech. H ¢h 


Elmira Free Academy 


16th Ward Junior H. 


Richard J. Reynolds 
East High 

McKinley High 

East Side High 
Corlett-East 116th St. 
Hopkins Avenue 
Woodland Hills Park 
Lakewood High 


South High 
Central High 


Central High 
Franklin High 


Academy High 
East High 
West High 


Technical High 
Projected 
Schenley High 


Central High 
Junior High 
Hume-Fogg 

East High 

West High 
Bennington High 


Lewis and Clark High 


Lincoln High 


Superior High 
Lafayette High 
Technical High School 
Central Hich (white) 


Dunbar Hieh (colored) 


West Seattle H. S. 


1918 


1903 
1910 


1911 


1913 
1872 


1908 
1917 
1916 


1890 


1908 
1908 
1913 


1915 
1905 
1918 


1916 
1911 
1899 


1915 


1917 


‘ 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING SITES‘ 


Size 
24s 
4% 
7 

18 

30 

17 

11 

12 


of Site. 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


15% Acres 


3% 


2 
0 

3 
4 is 


5 
1 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acre 


fs Acre 
5% Acres 
4% Acres 


10 


Acres 


4% Acres 


12% Acres 


18 
68 
15 


18 


1% 


8 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


27, Acres 


5 
1 
1 
1% 
5 


bal 


Acres 
Acres 
Acre 
Acre 
Acres 
Acres 


275 Acres 


5 


2% 


Acres 
Acres 


2% Acres 
64% Acres 


6% 
2% 


4 

84 
11 
10 

9 


2% 
1914 135/100 Acres 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


244 Acres 


3 
16 


Acres 


2% Acres 


1 


1% 


Acre 


Acres 


1% Acres 
vs Acres 


4 
1 


i A: 
iv 


yA 
~ 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


24% Acres 


9 


ae 


Acres 


16% Acres 


2M% 
3% 
6% 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


9 
85¢ Acres 
2% Acres 


1 
2 ve 
13 v6 


1% 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


24, Acres 


tt 


Acres 


10% Acres 
6% Acres 
9% Acres 


39 
10 
12 
14 
1% 
+ 
13 
2th 
3 Yy 
10 
10 
% 
fs 


94 
“~ 4 


10 

1 

4 is 
15 
76 

8 


1Y% 


24 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


$ 


Cost. Cost of Bldg. & App. 


30,000 
old site 
135,000 
101,507 

30,000 

61,000 

30,000 


city park 


112,000 
100,000 
25,000 
108,000 
24,000 
10,000 
18,500 
75,000 
21,000 
8,000 
10,000 
125,000 


53,530 
50,000 
7,000 


20,000 
173,000 
3,000 
46,828 
60,000 
14,000 
100,000 
12,000 
88,000 
37,000 
27,000 
1,800 
60,000 
25,150 
43,000 
163,000 
64,877 
9,000 
163,954 


17,000 
8,000 
10,000 
44,350 
200,000 
25,000 
85,000 
95,000 
60,000 
47,845 
50,000 
50,000 
10,000 
27,310 
40,000 
60,000 
38,932 
150,000 
27,500 
11,774 
91,000 
39,000 
25,000 
88,720 
55,000 
30,000 
310,000 
45,000 
8,878 
79,526 
30,000 
160,000 
40,000 
40,000 
7,500 
5,000 
23,600 
140,000 
23,892 
21,891 
259.426 
40.000 
21,250 


757,000 
582,264 
230,000 
750,000 
550,000 
500,000 
500,000 
5,000 
2,000 
18,000 
37,000 
140,000 
200,000 © 
500,000 
233,065 
15,000 


eeeeeeee 


15,000 
500,000 
367,086.82 


— 


230,000 


,086,000 
420,000 
500,000 

3,000 
20,000 
8,000 
600,000 
105,000 
2,300 
725,000 
618,796 
750 per pupil 
750 per pupil 
446,439 
300 per pupil 
890,620 
80,000 


= 


700,000 
1,400,000 
60,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
250,000 
350,000 
405,794 
650,000 
525,000 
21,131 


837,000 
900,000 


1,250,000 
400,000 
129,143 
346,702 
150,000 
700,000 
600,000 
200,000 

75,000 
300,000 


103,312 
17,878 
298,883.81 


Uses jf 
c 
c 
b-c-d 
a-b-c-d-e-f 
a-b-c-d 
a-c-e-f 
a-b-c-d-e-f 


a-b-d 
a-c-d 


a-b 

c 

d 

a 
a-c-d 
a-b-c 
a-c-d 


a-c-d 
a-b-c-f 
a-b-c-d-e-f 
a-b-d 
a-b-c 
a-b-ce-d 


a-c-d-e 
c-d 


a 

a-b-e 

c 
a-c-d-e-f 


a-c 
d-e-f 
d-e-f 
d-e-f 
d 
a-b-c-d 
a-c 

d 
a-b-c-d-e-f 
a-c 
a-c 

c 


a-c 


d 


Ps 
a-c 
a-c-d 


a-e-d 
a 


a-b-c-d-e-f 
a-c-d-e-f 
b 

b 

a-b-c 


a-c-d 


a-b-d-e 


a-d 

d 
a-c-d 
a-c-d 
a-c-d 
a-b-e-d 
a-c-d-f 
a-c-d 
a-c-e 


a-b-e-d 
c 
a-b-c-d-e-f 
a-b-e-d 
a-b-e-d 
d 

a-c-d 

b 
a-b-c-e 
a-b-c 
a-c 

a-c 
a-c-d-e-f 
a-c 

a-c 
a-b-c 


*This table has been compiled from figures collected directly from secretaries of boards of education in the respective cities. 


TThe letters in the column “Uses” represent: 


Athletics ; 


(b) 


Parking ; 
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Capacity. 
1200 
800 
1145 
2300 
500 
2000 
2000 
1500 
1000 
1675 
500 
1200 
1800 
650 
1500 
1500 
570 
600 
1000 
1200 
500 
1600 
2000 
1000 
950 
500 
1100 
550 
1200 
600 
1500 
1120 
550 
1200 
2100 
1100 
1200 


1200 
505 
300 

1800 

2000 

1800 

2000 

1500 

1400 

1500 
400 

1833 
700 

1000 

1000 
600 
400 
600 

1200 

1000 

1000 

1400 

4000 

2000 

2000 

2000 
2000 
900 

1000 

1200 

1600 

1400 

1180 

1200 

1400 
500 

2000 

1600 


2000 
1800 
1200 
2000 
1400 

850 


1000 
1400 
1500 
1500 

300 
1500 
2000 
1500 
1000 


900 
2900 
2500 
1200 
1000 


Location. 
central 

near outskts. 
central 

near Outskts. 
near outskts. 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central, 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
central 

near outskts. 
near outskts. 
central 
outskirts 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 

near outskts 
central 
central 

near central 
midway 
midway 
midway 
central 
central 
outskirts 
near outskts 
central 
central 
outskirts 
central 

near central 
central 

east central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
outskirts 
central 

near outskts 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
outskirts 
outskirts 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
outskirts 
central 
central 
outskirts 
outskirts 
outskirts 
outskirts 
central 
central 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
outskirts 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
near outskts 
central 
central 





central 


(ec) Play; (d) Future Extension; (e) School Gardening; (f) Agricultural Experiments 


Enlarge- 
ment, 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 
no 


yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 

no 

yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
ves 
yes 


no 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
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LINCOLN 


SEQUENCE IN AUTHORITY. 

The school machinery frequently operates 
inefficiently because the connections of the sev- 
eral parts require adjustments, or that the dif- 
ferent factors in charge of that machinery have 
overlooked the relation they bear to each other. 
A lack of coordination 
Weakness begets disorder 


produces weakness. 
Murmurings of dis- 
cord are soon developed into school rows, and 
once the public press gets some one to “speak 
out loud” a circus is staged and usually an in- 
teresting performance is promised. 

The editor of the Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News 
who seeks to avoid, rather than encourage, dis- 
ruption, stands up and utters the following: 

“In every well regulated school department in 
a city or town of any size it is found necessary 
to set up and maintain some semblance of a 
sequence in authority. The superintendent is 
supposed to be the chief executive officer and 
to him the school board looks to carry out its 
orders. In turn the superintendent looks to the 
principal of each school to execute such orders 


and rulings as may be handed down. Under 


sao Gn 
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Municipal Bureau of Architecture, Architects. 
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him or her as the case may be are the teachers 
and janitor of the building. 

“Tf this system of authority is strictly ad- 
hered to the affairs of the schools will be carried 
along smoothly. If not all sorts of trouble will 
arise. A parent with a complaint concerning 
the treatment of his child should go first to the 
teacher involved and if dissatisfied with the 
result should go in regular order to the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent and as court of last 
resort to the school committee. 

“A dissatisfied teacher, likewise, should go 
first to her principal and not over his head to 
the superintendent on the school board. 


This is the season of presidential notifica- 
tions. Has anybody told Hunter of Oakland 
about his election to the N. E. A. presidency ¢ 

Somebody has discovered that teachers escape 
the excess profit tax. That ought to help some. 

Philadelphia will sell school bonds at the of- 
fice of the board of education. Now the peren: 
nial school critic will have a chance to show his 
metal. Money talks. 
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A me AAS : mamabediiaca ar} MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 

r & The Morristown High School, presented i) 
the accompanying illustrations, was des gned 
by Messrs. Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 
and erected in 1915-1916. It cost $225,000 for 


construction and $75,000 for equipment. The 





price amounts to approximately 22 cents per 





cubie foot and could be duplicated at the pres- 
ent time for not less than 60 cents in the New 
Y ork Metropo! tan district. 

The building is located Ol a 5 which 
slants sharply to the rear. When first consid- 





ered the property appeared undesirable, but 
the plans for the building were finally worked 
out, the building actually gained. The contour 
of the grades was taken advantage of to make 
the rear one story higher than the front and 
to give direct access from the gymnasium to 
the athletic field. 

The building is of the compact, block type 
with the aud tor-um in the center and corri- 
dorg and classrooms on three. sides. 


The basement is devoted to the gymnasium, 





service rooms and the heating and ventilating 
plant. Ou the first floor there are five class- 


rooms, the manual arts department, lockers 





toilets, and a dental clinic. 

The auditorium is entered from the first 
floor. It is lighted from above and is arranged 
to seat 1,200 persons. The stage is equipped 
w.th overhead and = footlights and = dressing 
rooms. Provision is made for motion pictures, 

On the second floor six classrooms, two reci- 
tation rooms, administration offices, drawing 
rooms, study hall and library, teachers’ rooma, 
a sick room, ete. The third floor is limited to 
the science, commere.al and household arts de 
partments and two additional classrooms. The 
k:tchen is laid out according to the unit plan 
which gives each girl access to a range, a sink, 
a table and a kitchen cabinet under conditions 


n average homes. The 


similar to those found 


commere al rooms have glazed partitions and 





are fitted with desks and equipment similar to 


that used in business offices. 
ENTRANCE DETAIL, MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, MORRISTOWN, N. J. ie Beate gata the first floor of th 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects the dental clinic on the first Noor of th 
building serves for all the schools of the com- 


munity. It was fitted up by private subserip 
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MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, MORRISTOWN, N. J 
Messrs, Guilbert & Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


The case of John T. Simpson against the city 
of Marlborough, Mass., which had been pending 
in the courts since 1915, came to an end last 
week when the Supreme Judicial Court 
sustained the exceptions of the city. 


In 1915 the city considered the erection of a 
new schoolhouse and appointed a committee to 
have charge of the contract, purchase of supplies 
and fittings, and the supervision of the struc- 
ture. The school board sent out invitations to 
architects to submit plans and Mr. Simpson ap- 
peared as one of five competitors for the posi- 
tion of architect. On July 27, 1915, his plans 
were approved and he was selected by the board. 
On September 12 it was voted to reject Mr. 
Simpson, who brought suit for $1,401 as com- 
pensation for his services and the preparation 
of plans and specifications for the building. 


The city denied the claim on the ground that 
the board had no right to engage Simpson as 
architect and had exceeded its powers and au- 
thority granted by the city charter. The excep- 
tions of the city were sustained by the court 
and judgment was ordered to be given in favor 
of the city. The delay in the settlement of tho 
case was due to the fact that the plaintiff had 
been in France. 


The attorney general of Michigan has ruled 
that money may not be appropriated for pur- 
chase or improvement of sites which are outside 
the city iimits. The decision means that six- 
teen and a third acres of land donated by the 
General Motors Company for school sites will be 
lost to the board. It had been planned to ercct 
a high school and two grade schools on the site. 


The dissolution of a contract between a school 
teacher and a board of education, thru payment 
of a sum of money by the board, is neither an 
expressed nor an implied power under the 
school law, according to an opinion of Attorney 
General Price of Ohio. The opinion was given 
in connection with a controversy in the Marion 
schools, where the board sought to remove the 
superintendent whose five-year contract had two 
years to run. The superintendent offered to 
resign if paid $2,000. 


The attorney general held that such contracts 
are dissolved by resignation, or expire, or are 
terminated by cause. Sinecures are not favored 
by the law and money expended for such pur- 
poses is misuse of the funds. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. School authorities of 
Clark county are puzzled to know where they 
will secure funds sufficient to meet the require- 
ments for teachers’ salaries as provided for by 
the state legislature recently in session. Most 
of the rural schools in Clark county are in ses 
sion less than seven months during the year and 
the state law provides that no teacher shall be 
paid less than $800 for a year’s teaching. 


Of 136 teachers in the county outside of Jef- 
fersonville, 112 have received less than $800 and 
will therefore receive increases. 


DENTAL CLINIC, MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. SEWING ROOM, MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOO! 
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A COMPLETE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 

Principal M. B. Signs, Boardman, Oregon. 

Three years ago a one-room shack housing six 
pupils marked the status of educational facili- 
ties at Boardman, Morrow County, Oregon, the 


western part of the West Extension of the 
Umatilla Irrigation Project. Today there has 
arisen one of the most modern rural school 


plants in the northwest, and with the rapid de- 
velopment of the community its facilities are al- 
ready being taxed to the utmost. 

The building is equipped with its own water 
system, water being pumped from an artesian 
well into a 1,000-gallon pressure tank. The 
plumbing consists of white porcelain vitroware 
and all modern conveniences are in place. A 
septic tank takes care of the sewage, discharg- 
ing intermittently in such a manner as to sub- 
irrigate a portion of the grounds used for gar- 
dening. 

The heating is accomplished by means of a 
low-pressure, direct indirect heating system with 
fresh air supply under the radiators. 

Electric service is furnished by a 4 K. W. 
110 volt generator, the power being supplied by 
a four cylinder gas engine, with self-starter and 
automatic stopping device. Electricity is stored 
in batteries for use when the engine is not op- 
erating. The building is lighted thruout and 
arrangements are made to supply power for sew- 
ing machines and shop machinery. 

All of the machinery, the well and water sup- 
ply tanks are located in a machinery room under 
the sidewalk at the rear of the building. The 
coal room and furnace room are each fire proof 
with metal clad doors and are so shut off from 
the remainder of the building render 
danger from fire negligible. ‘The doors are ar- 
ranged to swing outward and fitted with anti- 
panic locks and bo!ts. 

On the main floor are located the classrooms 
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for academic subjects, the library which sup- for the work. On the boys’ side is a laboratory 
plies the community as well as the school and and devoted to science woik, Smith- 
which has over 2,000 volumes, office and rest Hughes agriculture, and farm carpentery. 
room. Extending the full length of the build- The building is reinforced concrete, finished 
ing is a wide well-lighted hal!. On the second on the outside with white atlas cement. The 
floor is the auditorium with a seating capacity grounds at present comprise a ten-acre tract to 
of 300, equipped with stage, motion pictures, be developed into athletic field, playgrounds, 
etc. The basement is divided into two depart- lawns, decorated terraces and garden with ex- 
ments, one for the girls and one for the boys. perimental tract. 

The girls have a domestic-science room, sewing The architect employed was E. F. Williams of 
room, kitchen, cafeteria, with ample facilities Portland, Ore. 


shop, 
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POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS AND THE 
TEACHER. 

The country is in the midst of a national po- 
litical campaign. The great issues of the day 
and the relative merits of the presidential can- 
didates are being discussed, as they should be, 
by every good citizen. True Americanism de- 
mands an intelligent expression at the ballot 
box in November. 

Under the designation of “good citizens” the 
American teacher is entitled to a front rank 
place. No one plays a more important part in 
the training of that citizenship which makes 
for the tranquility and perpetuity of the great 
republic. 

It is, therefore, not surprising for some one 
to ask at this time to what extent the 
teacher enter the field of practical politics. A 
group of instructors in a prominent city put 
the question directly to the school board and 


may 


received the answer: “Go as far as you like, 
so long as you do not neg!ect your work.” 

In comment of this answer it may be said 
that the average teacher and the average school 
board member will scarcely the 
policy here involved. If the teacher were in 


reality to beeome politically active, appear as a 


subseribe to 


stump orator and participate in the turmoil and 
heat of partisanship, the inexpediency of such 
a course would soon develop. 

The conclusion would also soon be reached 
that the teacher cannot throw the prestige of 
his office into the 
without impairing 
The teacher’s task 
inating power which enables an intelligent vote. 
He is the recognized trainer of citizenship, not 


arena of practical politics 
his professional usefulness. 
is to cultivate that discrim- 


of partisanship. 

This by no means implies that the teacher 
may not hold to own political faith and express 
that faith under limitations. 
But, he cannot consistently stand before pupil 
and public as the exponent of certain political 
doctrines and the supporter of certain candi- 
dates without inviting all the opposition and 


conditions and 


bitterness so characteristic of American po- 
litical campaigns. 
Luckily the teachers of this country are 


thoroly awake to their own rights and duties, 
and to the proprieties as well as the prerogatives 
which govern the high office they fill. 


PERMANENT TENURE FOR SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS. 

The school authorities of New York City are 
considering the expediency of creating perma- 
nent tenure for the offices of superintendent and 
assistant superintendents. The immediate 
eause for the consideration of the question is 
found in the recent unwarranted re- 
moval of an associate superintendent. 

Whatever may become of the issue it is hoped 
that the same may be thrashed out in all its 
bearings. It is evident that school boards have 
been guilty of making removals that are not in 


alleged 
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the interest of the schools. 
that some superintendents retained who 
ought to be dropped. But, on the whole no one 
ean deny that average tenure of the city super- 
intendent is brief. The changes are 
frequent and too readily engaged in. 

Nor can the blame here be entirely laid to the 
doors of the school boards. 


It is equally true 
are 


too too 


Inefficiency, undue 
ambition or common restlessness on the part of 
schoolmen are frequently the causes for changes. 

The New York situation has thus far brought 
out but one argument against permanent tenure. 
It holds that in case of ineapacity an outright 
dismissal, with consequent humiliation, would 
have to be resorted to. It proceeds from the 
thought that mere failure to re-elect provides a 
more graceful method for eliminating the su- 
perintendent from office. 

Whether one agrees with this argument or not 
matters less than the fact that the whole sub- 
ject with all its pros and cons should be brought 
to the surface. Security in office, it may be 
held, has a reassuring effect and makes for con- 
There are those 
who will hold that it tends to complacency and 
indifference. 


fidence and self-assertiveness. 


At any rate, if possible, let us as- 


certain who is nearest the truth. 


TO BUILD, OR NOT TO BUILD? 


One of the difficult problems 
school boards must wrestle at 


which 
this time relates 
to the building of new schoolhouses. 


with 


Labor and 
material have during the past few years doubled 
in Gost. loath to 
a period of 
Some of them found them- 
selves unable to carry out contracts entered into 


erie 
Bui'ding contractors are 


risks involved during 


the 
fluctuating prices. 


assume 


a year or two ago. Forfeitures and failures 
have followed. 

The other 
Not only 
maintained upon the high- 
They 
vitals of a self-governing republic. 
of the land trained to 


citizenship and self-maintenance. 


This is one ph ise of the situation. 
is that the schools must keep going. 
that—they must be 
est stage of efficiency. touch the very 
The youth 
the duties of 

The 
prosperity and perpetuity of the nation is at 
stake. 

Thus, school boards approaching the problem 
in this light realize that the children 
must be properly housed and educated whatever 
With this approach to the sit- 
uation the immediate solution will hinge upon 


must be 


peace, 


school 
the cost may be. 


local conditions, the degree of scho ilroom short- 
age, and the available practical method of meet- 
ing the same. Certain it is that the shortage 
must be met. 

Delay and postponement is predicated wpon 
the expectation that the prices of labor and ma- 
terial will come down. They may. Experts say 
not. At least, it is held that the fall in prices 
will be slow. Whatever the may 


more classrooms must be provided where the 


answer be, 
danger of school-less children impends. Be it 
school barracks, 

stantial structures 


collapsible shanties or sub- 
something must be done. 
At any rate, schoolhouse planning and build- 
ing must continue on the assumption that ed- 
ucation, in keeping with other things, neces- 
Teaching costs more. Sup- 
Schoolhouses 
government 
more; the taxes must be higher 


sarily costs more. 
plies and equipment cost more. 
cost more. Consequently costs 
much higher. 
No progressive school board, true to its task 
and its mission, can halt and wait 
prices and neglect the first concern of Ameri- 


the schools. 


for lower 
ean citizenship 


WHO IS THE PUBLIC? 

The board of education that 
to be en rapport with public opinion may well, 
on occasion, ask itself, “Who is the public?” 


is over anxious 


An opinion advanced by the press is usually 


found to be the opinion of one man only, but a 
criticism uttered by an organization of pusy- 
bodies is too frequently dignified into an e: 
pression of “public opinion.” 

William L. Pieplow, for many years a school 


ex- 


board member, in a discussion on the ofticions 
meddler and the timid school official, recently 
said the following: 

“e repetition of alleged ‘publie’ 
petitions or demands by little groups of citizens, 
who are not the public at all but merely gelf. 
constituted soviets, inevitably constitutes con- 
tempt for such manifestations in the mindy of 
those who really recognize how far they are 
from being the voice of the people. Also the 
monotonous repetition of these publie demands 
causes many a weak sister on the public school 


continual 


boards to ‘pass the buck’ and to get out from 
under his responsibility and to hide behind the 
plea that the people must rule. Wherever his 
own timidity makes it painful or difficult for 
him to decide between two opinions on any 
given issue, this plea must serve. 

“Of course, the business of the schools is an 
expert business. The business of a school board 
itself is not to run the schools, but to see that 
they are The tendency on the part of 
many private citizens to regard themselves as 


ruli. 


quite capable of running the schools is one of 
the saddest manifestations of non-technical in- 
terference in technical public business to be 
found anywhere in American life.” 

While a small group of citizens may cause a 
big noise and secure publicity over a trifling 
matter, it remains for the school board to exert 
a sense of proportion as to the importance or 
unimportance of any publicly discussed ques- 
tion. Whether the school 
misrepresents, the public, it must assume the 
responsibility on all administrative policies af- 
fecting the schools. 


board represents, or 


Recommendations and suggestions, coming 
from small or large groups, or even from com- 
mon meddlers, must be disposed of in aecord- 
their But, the school board 


all times possess the moral strength to 


ance with merit. 
must at 
deny the inexpedient, the impracticable, the un- 


feasible. 


HOMES FOR THE TEACHERS. 

The present housing shortage, so pronounced 
thruout the United States, is not on'y confined 
to homes for to hotels, 
boarding and rooming accommodations as well. 
The taxed to their utmost. Many 
private families who have hitherto refused to 


families, but extends 


latter are 


admit roomers have been induced to open their 
doors to them. But, the shortage of accommo- 
dations is by no means relieved. 

Teachers, who have no immediate family eon- 
nections in the cities where they te ich, or come 
as “outsiders” into a community, are obliged to 
resort to the usual lodging places. In doing so 
they must observe the living standards befitting 
their station and ealling. To find a home en- 
tirely suited for the teacher has in many com- 
munities proven a vexatious problem. 

This situation has prompted the suggestion 
that dormitories or club 
houses be erected either thru private or public 
initiative. 
this greater 
and conveniences for teachers than they now re- 
and that could be 
brought upon a without 


taxing their supporters to any unusual degree. 


teachers’ dwe!lings, 
It has been argued that projects of 


character would ensure comforts 


ceive, these enterprises 


self-sustaining basis 


But, is the social seg- 
regation of teachers really desirable or expedi- 
ent? Is it not a fact that they, more than any 
other class of require 


This may all be true. 


professional workers, 


commingling with the commercial, civic and so- 
cial factors of the community in which they 
serve? Is touch with these 


not an intimate 























factors one great essential to their professional 
efficiency ¢ 

We are reminded that in many European 
eountries the school authorities provide housing 
and maintenance for their teachers. In some 
of them it is obligatory on the part of teachers 
to accept the housing provided by the govern- 
ment. But, it is doubtful whether this paternal 
system is in conformity with the American 
spirit. It is even more doubtful whether this 
form of isolation is either acceptable to the 
‘teacher, or on the whole beneficial to the profes- 
sion. 

The solution to the present situation will, in 
our judgment, have to be found in an elabora- 
tion and improvement of the plan hitherto fol- 
lowed—the American plan, if you please 
whereby the teachers are housed in_ private 
families of their own choosing, and where they 
come in daily contact with social and economic 
conditions and thus form a higher apprecia- 
tion of the educational needs of the American 
people. 


MODERNIZING RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS. 


The present abnormal conditons of the coun- 
try have affected school affairs in diverse ways. 
They have not only increased the cost of main- 
tenance considerably but have also necessitated 
modifications and changes in school board rules 
and regulations, more specially where these af- 
fect the employment and compensation of teach- 
ers and janitors. 

It has been a rule of some city school systems 
to exact a year’s outside experience on the part 
of teachers before employing them. Some ex- 
Others have 
provided rigid age restrictions for admission to 
the teaching force as well as for their retire- 


clude married women teachers. 


ment. Still others provided fixed examination 
standards for janitors. Many of these rules 
have, thru circumstance and necessity become 
inoperative. 

A number of cases have come to light, how 
ever, where school boards have tenaciously clung 
to established rules and regulations in the 
thought that any deviation from them would 
weaken the discipline and efticiency of the schoo! 
system. 

The readiness with which commercial and 
industrial enterprises adapt themselves to eco- 
nomic disturbances and changes should prove 
Rules and 
regulations are made to be obeyed and followed, 
not to be violated. But, they may become ob- 


suggestive to the school authorities. 


solete thru changing conditions. At any rate, 
regulations must observe conditions as well as 
provide for them if a practical purpose is to be 
served. Common sense is here the best basis of 
action. 


PRIDE IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Pride in the home town is one of the cardinal 
virtues of citizenship and an essential to that 
patriotism which responds to national needs and 
national stability. “I like to see a man proud 
of the place in which he lives,” says Lincoln. 
The average citizen points with a glow of satis- 
faction to the public and private buildings that 
make any pretence to size or architectural digni- 
ty and prominence. The schoolhouse comes in 
for its share of attention. 

The school arehitecture of the past decade has 
made such favorable strides that the towns 
which have been blessed with the better expres- 
sions of the same, may well voice their pride in 
them. They present the best thought in plan- 
ning reasonably good design, and the most prac- 
tical methods in construction. 

It is safe to say that the modern schoolhouse 
in the United States gives expression to the 
highest achievements in this branch of architec- 
ture. No country in the world has developed 
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the utilitarian in combination with the aesthetic 
in the degree that it has been developed in this 
country. 

Thus, the modern schoolhouse, as exemplified 
in thousands of American population centers, 
should become a source of exaltation to its citi- 
zens. As a structure it meets in a full measure 
the purpose for which it was reared. Old time 
ugly towers and ungainly high roofs have given 
way to less pretentious but more graceful out- 
lines and proportions. The divisions of floor 
space conserve the elements of economy and 
convenience in the greatest degree. 

The highest architectural talent of the country 
has applied itself to the development of the 
modern schoolhouse. The task is no longer one 
confined to the building contractor, or the local 
architect who has mainly concerned himself 
with residential and commercial buildings. The 
specialist has been industriously on the scene 
and has made a marked contribution to the 
school architecture of America which renders 
it the most utilitarian of its kind and at the 
same time the most attractive in the world. 


SCHOOL NEWS 

An important section of the Journal, in the 
estimate of the editors, is made up of items 
which record recent happenings in the schoo! 
field. 

To many highly professional schoolmen, news 
of events in school circles appears trivial. They 
feel that the stories of changes made by super- 
intendents and others are in the nature of per 
sonal advertising. 

It has seemed to us that this position is 
erroneous and that school news is the most 
efficient and adequate means of advancing 
schools and of improving school conditions. It 
is well enough to advocate a principle in school 
administration or a method in teaching; it is 
the acceptance of that principle, or that method, 
which proves its correctness and its utility by 
living persons under actual school conditions. 
There is the weight of authority in a well- 
rounded article by a professor of school ad- 
ministration who argues, let us say, that “initi- 
ative and cooperation under leadership is the 
secret of good school system.” <A news item or 
an outline of an accepted plan for a teachers’ 
council will, we know from experience, do more 
to prove the correctness of the principle ot 
cooperation than half a dozen theoretic articles. 
Similarly, it is important to argue the social 
and educational need of higher salaries for 
superintendents, but an item telling that Supt. 
Blank has received an increase of $500 will 
cause a competitive situation that will be fol- 
lowed by action in other towns. 

The news columns of the Journal are in- 
tended to do more than record happenings and 
to flatter the vanity of men who have been 
elected to high positions. They are intended 
to be of direct help to school boards and sup- 
erintendents who are struggling to improve 
their local schools, who desire to learn of suc- 
cessful plans and of new ideas, and who want 
to put into practice such principles as can be 
proven right in everyday school work. 

And, be it said finally, that news and news 
items from whatever source, large city or small 


town, are welcome. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS DISPENSABLE? 

Some months ago a western architect de- 
clared that there is too “much bunk” about 
the difficulty of designing school buildings. 
He was at the time seeking a comm/ssion for 
a number of local schoolhouses and was offer- 
ing his services at a percentage rate far below 
that customarily charged by architects. 

The school board official who has had any 
considerable amount of experience in school- 


$3 


house work knows that there is no pretense in 
the service rendered by an architect. School 
buildings cannot be made to fit school organ- 
izations |.ke ready-made clothes fit men. Even 
the schools are standardized, and tho there are 
standard classroom sizes, standard corridors 
and exits, and even minimum “efficiency” stand- 
ards for plans, still the services of an architect 
are indispensable. 

Just as every community has its character- 
istics due to differences in population, business 
location, ete., so also every school has its char- 
acteristics due to its enrollment, management, 
interpretation of the course of study, physical 
environment, ete. These differences are not so 
marked in the case of the grade schools, but 
they are radical in secondary and vocational 
schools. Added to these purely educational 
matters, every schoolhouse involves problems 
of planning and construction due to local labor 
markets, sources of materials, building ordi- 
nances and personal preferences in the matter 
of design. The engineering problems, too, are 
individual and the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, plumbing and sewage disposal, lighting 
and power installations involve the study of 
local conditions and available markets. Finally, 
binding the whole problem together is the rela- 
tion of every item to the funds available. 

The greatest danger of not employing com- 
petent, experienced architectural service is the 
certain failure of the tyro-architect or the 
builder-contractor to entirely overlook many 
elements in the situation. Failures in school 
planning such as the inadequacy of space for 
some departments and excessive waste of space 
for others, the lack of flexibility in adjustment 
to new uses, or enlargement of the school, the 
exceeding of appropriations, the failure of me- 
chanical systems—all such failures are due not 
to dishonesty but a lack of competent study. 

School board members may, in their private 
capacities, erect homes or factories to meet 
their ideas of efficiency and economy—as they 
see fit. In the case of schoolhouses, they are 
public officials and they are bound to make the 
best possible use of public funds to the end 
that the children shall have the most useful 
means for education. 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR. 

It seems a long time ago since the educa- 
tional press seriously discussed the sabbatical 
year for teachers in high schools and urged 
that instructors be given a leave of absence 
with pay for the purpose of study and travel. 
The war and its aftermath have so altered con- 
ditions that no school board can afford to grant 
sabbatical years and teachers would not, if they 
had the opportunity, spend a year as the plan 
supposes. On the side of the school boards, 
there is a dire lack of funds and a shortage 
of teachers that makes it essential that every 
instructor available be kept in the classrooi. 
On the side of the teacher, it is clear that 
present-day salaries are inadequate for expen- 
sive travel or post-graduate study in a univer- 
sity. So we may look back upon the sabbatical 
year as a thing that was dreamed of in the 
easy years “before the war’ and now seems 
possible only when the teaching millennium shall 
arrive. 

At Hampden, Mass., mischievous boys locked 
in the schoo] board and turned off the lights. 
That will compensate some for the millions of 
boys who have been “kept after school.” 


“Cheap education is cheap citizenship,” says 
Chancellor Elliott of the Montana State Uni- 
versity. Montana has demonstrated her belief 
in the fact that good schools are cheap at any 
price. 
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— It Pay To Be A School Teacher? 


By One of Them 


I am one of them—a school teacher. For 
fifteen years I have been willing to accept the 
moderate salary which members of this profes- 
sion generally (in fact, always) get, and all 
that time have tried my best to make myself 
believe that what I was not getting in the shape 
of financial returns I was getting in the per- 
sonal satisfaction that I was doing a great 
good among young people. I admit that I am, 
at the present time, dissatisfied with what I am 
getting. It may be due to the prevail:ng unrest 
of the times; perhaps I need a change in work 
for a little while; perhaps I am not exactly 
suited to this kind of work by temperament. 

Perhaps—all of these. But my best judg- 
ment tells me that the fundamental reason for 
my present state of mind is legitimate. The 
reason—injustice to the members of the teach- 
ing profession by the general public. 

It has cost me in t'me alone, four good, hard 
years of study in college to be able to teach as 
I must teach in order to “hold down” a teach- 
ing position. Since leaving college, it has cost 
me hours without number of outside study; 
special courses; much outside reading. And 
yet, I earn about the same as a good mechanic 
who has received good wages practically from 
the start of his train:ng, and who can get more, 
it seems, by simply striking for more. Oh no! 
I don’t envy him his high wages. Glad he can 
have them for his family and himself. But—is 
the comparison a fair one as far as I am con- 
cerned, Shouldn’t I really receive some credit 
against him for the amount of t:me and ex- 
pense that I have been put to in preparation? 
He earns while he learns. 

When I discuss this matter with my business 
friends I am constantly reminded of “the im- 
portant work I am doing”; “what would we do 
without men like you in the community”; “if 
I had your ability I would jump at the chance 
to be a schoolteacher,” etc. All of which I ac- 
cept as gracefully as possible, knowing well that 
I am merely swallowing a 
The suga has a bitter taste. 
so than it used to be. Or, is it me? 


“sugar-coated pill.” 


More 


r, somehow, 


” 


Ask these people to “dig” to meet additional 
taxes imposed so that teachers may have a wage 
on a par with the requirements as regards their 
mode of living and at once the tune is differ- 
ent. Yet, they ride in their expensive motor 
cars—we walk or perhaps “flivver”; they live in 
fine houses in good localities—we try to be- 
cause we are expected to maintain a high de- 
gree of respectability ; at the sea- 
shore worn out after a winter in the city with 
the children (the children are 
during the summer)—we toil in the city trying 
to make up the deficit. 
for the teacher / 

A business friend said to me the other day, 
“Why don’t you strike for higher pay? You 
would get it.” How little he realizes our situa- 
tion. He never could be a teacher. Any real 
teacher could never be induced to desert the 
post of duty to youth with which he 
may be intrusted and especially for the pur- 
pose of getting more money. The means to 
the end must come because of a full apprecia- 
tion of services rendered. Why ¢houldn’t we 
as teachers have that appreciation and be paid 
its worth? 

Ihave another friend. He, too, is in busi- 
ness. He is a college man—has practically the 
same training as I have had. I have talked 
with him many times about the inadequate com- 


they summer 
away at camp 


Is this a “square deal” 


or she 


pensation of teachers. This gentleman is em- 
ployed by a large chemical concern as a sales- 
man. He can’t understand why we teachers 
stand for what we do. I can easily understan< 
why he can’t understand. Look what his em- 
ployers have done for him and this is true of 
other employes. To illustrate: Since the war 
began his salary has been raised 80 per cent 
to compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living. This has nothing to do with the re- 
ward for any increase in salc:. To take care 
of that, the employers allow him a bonus each 
month on what he sells above a certain amount. 
What a difference between this and the way 
teachers are treated. He is rewarded for what 
he does. Are we? 

Now I realize that the reader w:ll say, “All 
the kind of talk you are making comes because 
you aren’t a successful teacher.” That is a per- 
fectly logical conclusion. But am I in that 
class? I earn more, considerably more than any 
other teacher in the school where I am em- 
ployed. I can furnish ample evidence of my 
ability as a teacher but just how much does 
that mean from a financial 
Merely a moderate 


point of view? 
salary. Why? I couldn’t 
make both ends meet if it wasn’t for the outside 
work I do—tutoring, writing, etc. Before the 
war | could do it but now—never. Men aren’t 
getting out of teaching because they want to— 
they have to get out to live decently. 

But it does seem too bad that one can reach 
the present when 


maximum comparatively 


young. The only hope seems to be a change in 
of appreciation by the public. That 


condition seems to be somewhat remote. 


the rate 


I have been offered business positions which 
assured a much greater monetary return than I 
could ever expect to receive from a teaching 
position. Why haven’t I accepted any of them? 

Hundreds of 


classes and eventually gone 


young men have sat in my 
their way toward 
Why shouldn’t I 
forget this phase of the teacher’s work and re- 
fuse to help others along the same way unless 
I get adequately paid for it? Simple, isn’t it? 
All I have to do is “set” myself against being 
influenced by my teacher friends, the fathers 
and the mothers and the boys themselves. Can 
I do that? I will 
have to remedy that characteristic. I am too 
weak-willed. I will be 
business to adopt the “business is business” at- 
titude. It will be a hard thing for a teacher to 
do. Will it pay me to do it 

Yes—I admit some discouragement on my 
part; I admit that I am somewhat envious; | 
admit that I long for those things that others 
seem to get so easily and that I have to work 
so hard for. And yet, if I make the contemplat- 
ed change from teaching to business will the 
problem be solved? 


success (I sincerely hope). 


I guess I am too idealistic. 


obliged when I enter 


if I can? 


Nevertheless, I am determined to answer in 


one way the “Shall I continue to 


teach ?” 


question 


I shall ask for a higher 
feel sure, 


salary and will, I 
be offered a very moderate advance. 
Knough perhaps to buy a new suit of clothes at 
prevailing prices. The excuse will not be that 
1 am incompetent. “In fact, Mr. 
are more valuable 
funds available 
be the excuse. 


Blank, you 
than ever but there are no 
for substantial increases,” will 
And I know that he who gives 
the excuse can do nothing else. 


tied. He 


I ask you 


His hands are 
has no control over the public. 


Does it pay to be a school teacher ? 


THE NATION FOR OUR FIELD. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, President National 

Education*Association, Olympia, Wash 
Someone has wisely said, 
polities. 


“Every citizen is in 
The Constitution of the United States 
puts him there, and his consc-ence grants him 
no exemption. The educators of this nation are 
position. They have a twofold 
responsibility—a responsibility to our 


in a strategic 
children 
and a civic responsibility to our community, 
state and national life.” 
The National Education 
a factor in the civic 


Association is truly 
and educational life of this 
The war, as nothing else could have 
n indifferent 
public the importance of education. Adequate 


nation. 
done, brought to the attention of a 
salaries for teachers are being obtained 
Rural education problems need the earnest 
consideration of the whole country. Our food 
supply comes from the country. How shall we 
keep our farm men and women in the country 
raising the nation’s foodstuffs if we fail to pro 
vide good schools for them and unless we rive 
teachers with 
high ideals, 
educational 


them good teachers, initiative, 
character, 


qualifiea- 


leadership, experience, 


broad sympathies, and 
tions. 

The country schools have too long been the 
Three 
rural 
low salaries, poor housing conditions of 


teacher training centers for city schools. 
outstanding causes operate to hurt the 
schools: 
rural teachers and the loneliness of rural life. 
The housing conditions for teachers in rural 
communities have been a serous problem. The 
“teacherage” has come to a partial solution. 


There is no teacher shortage where rural dis 
tricts furnish a teacherage. 

The loneliness of country life and isolation 
that is stagnation of the soul as well as of mind 
furnish us with the great need for the socializa- 
tion of our rural communities. The consolida- 
tion of schools is bringing much to rural life. 
across all lines 


Rural folk need to be brought 


of neighborhood feeling, personal opinion, re- 
ligious creed, part.san politics, and income to a 
common ground of interest and duty. 

American history did 
with each other. They 
met to discuss common problems so that they 


The colonists of carly 
not merely try to live 
upon common ground, to 


might get together 


disagree agreeably under rules which guaran 
teed each an opportunity to be heard. 

The most important problem which the Na 
at this 
reorganization of this great body. 
Experience has taught me, that to do the great 
est work of the National Education Association 
as well as it should be done, 


tional Education Associat.on has to face 
time is the 


a delegwate plan as 
an official working body is the ultimate solution. 
The educators of this country see clearly now 
their 


We ean no longer sit 


as never before the necessity for active 
participation in civie life. 
back and leave to others the entire conduct of 
governmental affairs. We educators cannot train 
children for the active duties of citizensh:p in 
its fullest sense unless we have this conception 
of political life. Such a conception can only be 


gained thru actual contact with life problems 
and in actual participation in affairs of govern 
ment. Let us be statesmen here in this meeting. 
Let us continue to build for the welfare of the 


greatest number. 


At Orleans, Indiana, a boy aged 15 has com- 
pleted all the requirements for teaching in the 
Indiana schools. At Bridgeport, Conn., four 
teachers are to be removed because they have 
reached the age of 70. Perhaps the order of 
things ought to be reversed. come un- 
der the tutelage of youth. 


Let age 
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Oakland’s School Building Program 


Charles William Dickey, Supervising Architect, Oakland, California 


The number of schemes for handling architec- 
tural work by school boards seems to be limited 
only by the number of cities now carrying on 
school-building projects. There are variously 
organized architectural bureaus, groups of arch- 
individual architects, and architectural 
The City of Oakland, California, 
has adopted a plan different from all of these, 
a plan that seems to be working out well. 


itects, 
: commissions. 


The city some months ago voted five million 
dollars for school buildings and sites. The ex- 
penditure of this money is in the hands of the 
board ot education, an elective body. In order 
to the part of the 
community and to secure the most efficient re- 
sults, the board appointed a committee of five 
prominent business men to serve without pay 
as an advisory committee under the name of 
“bond expenditure committee.” 


fuller cooperation on 


get 


This commit- 
tee consists of a lawyer, a builder, a manufac- 
turer, a merchant, and a large owner of real 
estate. They meet weekly with a committee of 
the board of education known as the “buildings 
and grounds and together are 
as the “joint committee.” This joint 
committee is entrusted with fu!l responsibility 


committee,” 
known 


for the proper handling of the building project. 
Their meetings are attended by many members 
of the board and their recommendations are fol- 
lowed by the board in its official acts. 

This has taken the building program out of 
politics and has 
cedure. 


insured a_ businesslike pro- 

Under the leadership of the joint committee, 
the board has established a construction depart- 
ment with Mr. Marston Campbell as chief of 
construction, and Mr. Charles William Dickey 
as supervising architect. About twenty archi- 
tects have been appointed by the board for the 
various buildings 


all serving under the direec- 


tion of the construction department. 

































Full responsibility for results is placed on 
the construction department. The architectural 
work is divided between them and the architects 
as follows: All conferences with the school de- 
partment are held by the construction depart- 
ment which then prepares preliminary drawings 
which are approved by the various committees 
and the board. These preliminary drawings are 
presented to the architect as a basis 


for his 


plans. He may come back with an alternate 
scheme and design, which will then be con- 
sidered by the authorities, or he may accept 


the sketches of the construction department and 
proceed with the working drawings. In either 
case, the architect is to make the general work- 
ing drawings. The construction department is 
to make the structural drawings and all engi- 
neering drawings for heating and ventilating, 
p'umbing, and electrical work; make all draw- 
ings for interior fittings such as cabinet work; 
write all specifications and superintend the con- 
struction of the buildings. 

By this method, the board relieved from 
dealing with twenty different architects. The 
board tells the construction department what it 
wants and leaves it to the department to see that 
the wishes of the board are earried out. The 
architects from the necessity of 
meeting multitudinous committees and of har- 
monizing their demands with the avail 
able. Each architect certain definite 
requirements and is shown one way in which 
they can be accomplished within the estimate. 
He is then at liberty to exercise his own or- 
iginality and taste in the design of the build- 
ing. 

Another important thing that is accomplished 
is the standardization of the Thru the 
control of the construction department, all 
plumbing, heating, electrical hardware, 
cabinet work, mill work, etc., will be standard- 


is 


are relieved 


funds 
is given 


work. 


work, 








55 


This will save on the 
original cost and on the cost of upkeep and 
maintenance. 


ized so far as is possible. 


For the services above enumerated, the archi- 
tects are to be paid three and one-half per cent 
on the cost of the work exclusive of heating, 
plumbing and electric work. The chief of con- 
struction is to give his full time for two and 
one-half years and part time for another year 
if necessary. The supervising architect is to 
give his full time for one year and such time 
as is necessary thereafter. Each of these of- 
ficials is paid $30,000 clear of expenses. 

It is estimated that the total cost to the Loard 
for plans and specifications, ineluding all ex- 
penses of the construction department, all fees 
for architects and engineering, will not exceed 


8 per cent and that the superintendence will 
add 1 per cent. 
The fullest possible cooperation is being 


maintained between the teaching force and the 
construction department. Special committees 
of teachers have been appointed by the super- 
intendent of schools, Fred M. Hunter. There 
are separate committees on high schools, junior 
high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, and a committee of special- 
ists made up of the heads of all general de- 
partments of work, 
tendents’ council, made up of the superintendent 
of schools and his assistants. 


neighborhood schools, 


school besides a superin- 


These committees 
hold weekly meetings at the offices of the con- 
struction department. They outline the reeds 
as an information bureau, 
and pass upon all! plans. 


of the schools, serve 


Each set of preliminary sketches is approved 
in writing by the proper pedagogical commit- 
tee, the principal of the school, and the repre- 
sentatives of the neighborhood (mothers’ club, 
improvement club, parent-teachers’ association, 
or whatever the organization in that particular 
neighborhood may be) before it is presented to 
the joint committee for submission to the board. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 

School boards may legally refuse to renew 
contracts with teachers because of their mem- 
bership in a labor union organization accord- 
ing to a recent decision of Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Finegan’s legal opinion it isn’t 
“proper or professional for teachers to affiliate 
as an organized body with another organization 
representing a portion of the citizens of the 
community in which such teachers are em- 
ployed.” 

The case which Dr. Finegan has decided arose 
in the city of Lancaster as a result of a refusal 
of the local school board to reemploy for the 
school year 1920-21 all the teachers who are 
members of the American Federation of Teachers 
which is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The schoo] board in taking action did 
not dismiss the teachers but simply refused to 
reemploy them after their year’s contract had 
expired. The teachers appealed to Dr. Finegan 
for reinstatement and claimed that there was 
no charge of incompetency or misconduct against 
them and for that reason they could not be dis- 
missed under Section 1208 of the School Code. 
The board, however, held that its contractual re- 
lations with the teachers had terminated and 
Dr. Finegan upheld this decision. 

In his opinion he writes: “The fact that 
such teachers did or did not make formal ap- 
plication for reelection is immaterial. Without 
further action on the part of the board of school 
directors, the term of service of such teachers 
expired at the end of the current school year, 
and in order that their official relation to the 
Lancaster City School District might be renewed 
or continued, it was necessary for the board 
of school directors to reelect them. Section 1208 
relates to the dismissal of a teacher within the 
specific period of time covered by her contract 
with the district. Within that period of a time 
a teacher may be dismissed for those causes 
only which are specifically enumerated in the 
law. The teacher-petitioners were not dismissed 
from service. They were permitted to teach the 
full period of time covered by their contracts. 
Their .contracts terminated at the end of the 
school year. The board of school directors 
passed a resolution expressing its conviction 
that the action of such teachers in joining an 
association affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was not for the best interests of 
the schools and respectfully requesting that such 
teachers abandon the affiliation (See Page 232, 
Journal of School Board for June, 1920). The 
board thereafter declined to employ these teach- 
ers for another year. There is no legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the board of school directors 
to contract for the ensuing school year with 
any of the teachers employed during the past 
school year, and the fact that such teachers are 
or are not members of an organization of any 
kind has no bearing upon the lawful action 
which a board may take in such matter. Of 
course, it is sound educational policy for a 
board of school directors to contract for the 
ensuing school year with all those teachers who 
have, according to the report and recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, rendered 
satisfactory and efficient service during the cur- 
rent year and against whom proper and reason. 
able objections do not exist. 

“There is therefore presented to me for de- 
termination, first, a question of law, which is, 
Did the board of school directors violate the 
legal rights of any of the teachers in failing or 
refusing to contract with them for the ensuing 
school year? Under the facts and law above 
stated there can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. The board of school directors did not vio- 
late such rights of these teachers but on the 
contrary acted entirely within its legal authority 
in failing to contract with them. 

“There is also presented to me for determina. 
tion a further question of broad educational 
policy, which is, Is it proper and professiona! for 
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teachers to affiliate as an organized body with 
another organization representing a portion of 
the citizens of the community in which such 
teachers are employed? *This specific question 
is raised by petitioners and the Superintendent 
is specifically requested to pass upon it. This 
is not only their right but also in keeping with 
sound educational policy. It is the duty of the 
State Superintendent to determine such ques- 
tion for the purpose not only of adjusting this 
controversy but also of expressing the judgment 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on what is a sound educational policy to be 
pursued by teachers and school boards if a simi- 
lar issue should be raised in the future.” 

The opinion does not deny the right to teach- 
ers to organize for the purpose of protecting 
professional and personal interests and for pro- 
moting the general educational welfare of the 
community. “A person does not sacrifice his 
individuality,” continues the opinion, “his per- 
sonal liberties or the right to express his judg- 
ment on social and public problems simply be- 
cause he becomes a teacher. A teacher may ex- 
ercise rights in his individual capacity which it 
would be improper for him to exercise in combi- 
nation with other teachers in their capacity as 
public servants. There is a clear distinction be- 
tween the exercise of these rights which must 
be recognized. The rights of the teacher in this 
connection should be respected by local school 
authorities and will be sustained by State au- 
thority.” 

The opinion goes to show that the board of 
education, the state officials, the state public- 
school authorities were all agreed that ‘the 
teachers of the state should receive larger sal- 
aries and were desirous of bringing this about. 
Steps were taken and were actually carried into 
effect to grant higher salaries. Despite these 
facts, however, the teachers joined an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor “for the sole purpose of using the infliu- 
ence of such labor organization to coerce the 
board of school directors and to granting the 
higher increases as such teachers had de- 
manded.” 

“This procedure,” declares the opinion, “was 
improper and unprofessional. If the board of 
school directors did not show a desire to accord 
these teachers an increase in their salaries 
pending an adjustment by the State authorities, 
the proper procedure on their part would have 
been to make an appeal to the public by laying 
the whole matter before the taxpayers and voters 
of the school district. Citizens in all parts of 
the State have been quick to respond to appeals 
of this kind and have not only expressed their 
desire to have teachers adequately compensated 
but also have cooperated with school boards in 
devising means to provide necessary funds there- 
for. When teachers are unable to obtain justice 
thru the action of their superior officers, their 
appeal should always be made direct to their con- 
stituents—the public at large. Such appeal should 
not be made by affiliation with organizations 
which represent a particular group in the com- 
munity or some special interests therein.” 

The claim of the teachers that they are not 
bound by the rules or actions of the Federation 
of Labor is declared in the opinion to be beside 
the point. It would be not less improper if they 
joined a Chamber of Commerce or any other 
organization for the purpose of obtaining the 
benefit of the power and influence of that or 
ganization. A teacher has no right to belong 
to a special group which tends to distort the 
teacher’s view of her obligation to the whole 
social order and to destroy her efficiency as a 
public servant. It is entirely proper for any or- 
ganization interested in community welfare to 
support an appeal of the teachers. Such action, 
however, must be clearly separate from the ac- 
tion taken by an organized body of teachers in 
affiliating themselves for the purpose of gain- 
ing the complete support of an organization. The 
state is compelled to furnish education under 
our laws and the teachers are the servants of 
the entire state as well as of the locality in which 
the school is maintained. Teachers must be free 
and independent in their discharge of their pub- 
lic obligations and their responsibilities and in 
their devotion and loyalty in public interests. 
They may not in their teaching represent spe- 
cial interests or special political parties. 

In discussing the relation of the state school 
authorities to the teachers, the opinion says: 

“The authority conferred by law upon the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
be exercised without delay or hesitation to pro- 
tect the rights of teachers whenever a superior 
authority attempts to destroy or limit such 


rights. It will be exercised with equal readi- 
ness to protect the schools and to enable them to 
maintain their freedom and judgment so that 
they may continue to exert the power and in- 
fluence in promoting the general welfare of the 
country which they have exerted in the past. A 
teacher should understand when entering the 
profession, that she becomes a public servant to 
render a public service. In the interest of the 
public good, if necessary, she must expect to make 
sacrifices and to endure hardship. She must 
seek redress for existing evils or wrongs thru 
public channels. She must wait for action, if 
necessary, thru an expression of the people in 
the selection of officers to represent them in the 
administration of the schools. 

“As a last resort, if a teacher is unable to 
reach a satisfactory agreement with school au- 
thorities on disputed questions, there is but one 
honorable, professional course open to her and 
that is to vacate her position and to state square. 
ly to the public the facts which caused her to 
take such action. The issue then becomes one 
to be settled by the public. 

“It must therefore be held that a board of 
school directors may properly and legally de- 
cline to renew contracts with any of the teach- 
ers employed under its jurisdiction when such 
teachers have affiliated with an organization 
which represents only a portion of the citizens 
of the district or some special interests in the 
district and is an impediment to the proper dis- 
charge of the public obligation of such teachers.” 
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Private Schools and Academies. 

The full sum agreed to be paid as tuition for 
a student for a session is ordinarily recoverable 
upon withdrawal of the student, even tho the 
contract does not especially provide that there 
can be no deduction, for ordinarily it would not 
cause the school any additional expense to per- 
form.—Pierce v. Peacock Military College, 220 
S. W. 191, Tex. Civ. App. 

Where a military school and the parent of a 
student agreed on $600 for tuition and board 
for the season, and that the price should be 
paid, tho the student withdrew, the school is 
entitled to recover the full amount of $600, 
where the student withdraws before the ex- 
piration of the term, and no deduction can be 
had on account of board not furnished.—Peires 
v. Peacock Military College, 220 S. W. 191, Tex. 
Civ, App. 

Schools and School Districts. 

When an independent school district is or- 
ganized, embracing territory previously organ- 
ized aS a common school district, the former 
district, under C. S. 4 840, assumes and must 
discharge all debts and duties belonging to or 
devolving upon the former common school dis- 
trict.—Boise City Nat. Bank v. Independent 
School Dist. No. 40 of Gooding County, 189 P. 
47, Idaho. 


School District Government. 

In order for there to be a de facto officer there 
must be a de jure office, and hence an attempted 
election of trustees for an independent school 
district, under an act which had not yet be- 
come effective, was not only irregular and in- 
formal, but void.—-Gray v. Ingleside Independ- 
ent School Dist. 220 8S. W. 350, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Property. 

School directors are held not to have abused 
their discretion in determining to build a new 
school and in choosing therefor a site on which 
the right to enter and mine coal was reserved, 
and which was on a hillside, was bounded on 
three sides by much-traveled highways, and was 
subject to an easement for maintaining gas 
mains across it.—Gilfillan v. Fife, 109 A. 785, 
Pa. 

The existence of the Kansas act of 1903 (gen- 
eral statutes of 1915, 9 9384-9388), specifically 
authorizing a tax for equipment and mainten- 
ance of an industrial-training school, does not 
prevent the erection, under the general school 
law, of a building to be used for a school of 
that character.—Wright v. Board of Education 
of City of Leavenworth, 188 P. 439, Kans. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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A nnouncing 


Music Appreciation 
for Little Children 


in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 


A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where 
it rightfully belongs. 

Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully 
classified, systematically arranged. 

This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon 
the proper beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music 
study. It is an absolutely pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently 


practical field. 


The contents are: 





Foreword (by Professor PattyS. Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 








Hill, Columbia University) Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
Universal Need of Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
Appreciation Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 
Education Through Music Suggested Lessons 
Supervision of Music Lesson Building 


Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 


For further information consult any 
Victor dealer or write to the 


Educational Department 


) Victor Talking Machine Co.(! WS 
} Camden, N. J. 


VICTROLA, 


This tradem: ark and the trademarked w« yoo | REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 
“Victrola” identify all our products. 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 








The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-114% S—uUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg., 








B-26—Closet 





BANGOR; PA. 
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Where the board of trustees of a school 
district published notice to architects calling 
for plans and specifications for a building, speci- 
fied compensation to be paid to the architect 
whose plans were adopted, a contract to pay a 
certain architect for his plans was complete and 
binding on the board, where the plans were ac- 
cepted with the condition or understanding that 
such modifications therein as should be directed 
by the board would be made by the architect; the 
board not thereafter indicating its desire to have 
any modifications made.—Harris v. Central 
Union High Schoo] District, 188 P. 617, Cal. App. 

The board of trustees of a school district, hav- 
ing authority to contract for the construction of 
a school building, may in making its contract 
with the architect or with the contractor, re- 
serve the right to make alterations during the 
progress of the work, so long as the general 
plan of the building is not changed.—Harris v. 
Central Union High Schéol District, 188 P. 617, 
Cal. App. 

That notice to members of a meeting of the 
board of education at which a contract was en- 
tered into for plans for and supervision of con- 
struction of school building was not given, will 
not affect validity of such contract, if all the 
members were actually present and participated 
in the meeting, and a plea of such want of no- 
tice, which does not allege that at least one 
member was not present, should be rejected. 
Wysong v. Board of Education of Town Dist. 102 
S. E. 733, W. Va. 

Where a contract by a board of education for 
plans for a school building and to supervise 
its construction is lawful, and plans were made, 
but full performance was made impossible by 
some supervening act, beyond parties’ control, 
he may, in an action for breach thereof, recover 
the value of his services for the part of the 
contract actually performed by him.—Wysong 
v. Board of Education of Town Dist. 102 S. E. 
733, W. Va. 

School District Taxation. 

Under the Idaho constitution, art. 8, 9 3, and 
the Idaho revised codes, { 609, a common school 
district may incur indebtedness during any year 


in an amount which does not exceed its income 
and revenue for that year.—Boise City Nat. 
Bank v. Independent School Dist. No. 40, of 
Gooding County, 189 P. 47, Ida. 

The Kansas general statutes of 1915, 4 9080, 
and section 9081, as amended by the Kansas 
laws of 1917, c. 268, 9 1, since amended by the 
laws of 1919, c. 262, 7 1, and the general statutes 
of 1915, § 11378, as amended by the laws of 
1917, c. 324, ¥ 1, since amended by the laws of 
1919, c. 308, 9 1, authorizing a voting of bonds 
for a school building, and requiring the board 
to complete within estimated cost thereof and 
not create a deficiency, do not prevent board 
from accepting and expending, in addition to 
proceeds of bonds voted and a tax, money con- 
tributed by voluntary association.—Wright v. 
Board of Education of City of Leavenworth, 188 
P. 439, Kans. 

Where the electors of a school district, after 
the board had incurred indebtedness in excess 
of the constitutional limitation, by vote ratified 
such indebtedness, that indebtedness can no 
longer be treated as an indebtedness of the 
board, but must be accepted as an indebtedness 
of the electors, for ratification of a prior act 
may be made by anyone in whose behalf the act 
has been made, provided the person ratify 
ing had power to so act.—Rettinger v. School 
Board of City of Pittsburgh, 109 A. 782, Pa. 

An indebtedness incurred by a school board 
for a building cannot be objected to, where the 
indebtedness when created was within the limit 
of the current revenue of the district, and such 
income as might be derived from special taxa- 
tion.—Rettinger v. School Board of City of Pitts 
burgh, 109 A. 782, Pa. 

A contract by a board of education is not, by 
virtue of the West Virginia Code of 1913, c. 46, 
25, (sec. 2062), void and unenforceable because 
the board did not have money actually in the 
treasury to perform the contract on its part, if 
provision therefor has been made by a levy of 
taxes, or bonds authorized, tho not sold, so that 
a plea in suit on contract not negativing such 
provision is bad and should be rejected.—Wysong 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Worth Building 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy: and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a’ beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Easton, Penna. 





v. Board of Education of Town Dist. 102 S. B. 
733, W. Va. 

Possible inaccuracies in expressing the pur- 
pose of a tax levy, under the Kansas laws of 
1907, c. 330, § 1 (Kansas general statutes of 
1915, | 9079), for the support of schools of a 
city, including school buildings and repairs, and 
in levying an eight-mill tax for payment of re- 
pairs and maintenance of schools, not correspond 
ing to the Kansas laws of 1917, c. 324, 4 1, are 
held not fatal to the validity of a levy.—Wright 
v. Board of Education of City of Leavenworth, 
188 P. 439, Kans, 


School District Claims. 

In an action by an architect to recover com- 
pensation and premium agreed to be awarded 
by the board of trustees of school district to 
architect whose plans for a building should be 
adopted, evidence is held sufficient to sustain a 
finding that the board adopted plaintiff’s plans 
subject only to the condition or understanding 
that plaintiff should make any modifications 
therein that the board might desire.—Harris v. 
Central Union High School Dist., 188 P. 617, 
Cal. App. 


Teachers. 

Where the plaintiff, who held a first grade 
teacher’s certificate and had taught for ten years, 
was designated as one of the faculty for a sum- 
mer normal institute for colored teachers, the 
holding of which was authorized by the state 
superintendent of public schools the plaintiff 
was qualified to be a member of the faculty with- 
in Vernon’s Sayles’ annotated civil statutes of 
1914, art. 2805a, and, where no reason appeared 
to the contrary, he was entitled to his pro rata 
of the tuition collected.—Williamson vy. Carr, 
219 S. W. 1116, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the Oregon laws of 1913, p. 301, 4 1, 
subd. 7, authorizing school directors to contract 
with teachers and requiring them to file such 
contracts in the office of the district clerk, a 
contract for the employment of a teacher must 
be in writing.—Taggart v. School Dist. No. 1 
of Multnomah County, 188 P. 908, Ore 


Concluded on Page 63 
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ew te » Exeet Schools Abies Overniaht 


With just a handful of tools and 
“Circle-A” Interchangeable Building 
Units, any small group of laborers 
can erect a durable, attractive school 
almost overnight. 


All they have to do is to bolt the 
units together. The painting has all 
been done. No nailing is required, 
no sawing. 


Roofing, screens, doors, windows, 
floors, walls, ceilings, blackboards— 
everything is complete in units uni- 
formly three feet wide. And there 
are no small parts to cause confusion, 


no elaborate erection diagrams to 
follow. 


“Circle-A” Interchangeable Units, 
manufactured exclusively by The 
Alexander Lumber Company, are 
the finished product of engineering 
skill and exacting workmanship. 


They are thoroughly tested at the 
factory. They fit perfectly. The ex- 
terior walls are made of heavy siding 
outside and full plaster panels inside 
with dead air space and two thick- 
nesses of paper insulation. 


Built to endure, “Circle-A””’ Schools 
withstand the ravages of heat and 
cold, rain, sand, wind, sleet and snow. 
And they are especially designed to 
provide maximum light. 


Portable, too, are “Circle-A\” Schools. 
Their salvage value is 98%. Even 
after many years of service they can 
be dismantled without damage and 
re-erected as desired. 


“Circle-A” School Buildings, in the 
form of interchangeable units, are 
ready at conveniently located plants 
for prompt shipment. For further 
information, write or wire the nearest 
office listed below. 
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THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Monroe Bldg. NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Bldg. FORT WORTH, Texas 


©“CIRCLE-A”6 


(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 


JOHN H. PENCE, 
Roanoke, Va. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
307 Blackstone Bidg., 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 


HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Houston, Texas 


MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Jackson, Miss. 
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NLESS school desks are constructed with full regard to certain laws 
of hygiene, they produce defects in eyesight, injurious effects as to 
posture and wrong habits of carriage which are borne through life, 

and sadly enough become more pronounced as the years of life increase. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is hygienically cor- 
rect and insures the pupils of occupying a perfectly comfortable and 
healthful posture at all times. It gives full support where the support is 
needed,—the back conforming to the natural curves of the spine. 


Thru actual use, the “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk has 
proven to be fully as desirable from’ a teaching as well as from a hygien- 


ic viewpoint, because of the great variety of class groupings made possi- 
ble thru its use. 








Floors can be easily and quickly cleared for exercise, social center and 
evening school work. The most advantageous arrangements are made 
possible for group work of all kinds, also varied groupings around the 
teacher which lend an ideal home-like atmosphere to the schoolroom. 
All these groupings can be made almost instantaneously with the use of 
the “Empire” Chair Desks. The bottom of the legs are equipped with steel 
glides which permit them to be moved easily and noiselessly. 


The “Empire’’ Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit the various grades and has 
five adjustments so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 


The adjustments are strong but very simple in construction, easy to operate, nothing 
to get out of order—no wrench needed. 


If you will write us we shall be pleased to give you the names of the schools in your 
vicinity_where the “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks are in use. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY IT ALL AT ONCE 
ORDER A LITTLE EACH YEAR 


AMERICA 
NEEDS 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





If you are building or planning to build write for our book 


“GYMNASIUM CONSTRUCTION” 


(NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT—FREE) 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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MODULATION SYSTEM OF STEAM HEATING =a 











ESTABLISHED 


-1888- 












































-- : St. James Orphanage, 


TITTY 





Duluth, Minn., Lienell & has been made, the Webster organization 
—— Lebeck, Architects; Stack Bros., Heating Contractors stands back of its product with an absolute 




















NFANTS and children must be particularly 

well protected by a thoroughly dependable 
heating system, readily and quickly adjustable 
to assure constant warmth easily maintained at 
the desired degree and uninfluenced by sudden 
weather changes. 







































































In considering a suitable heating system for 
the St. James Orphanage at Duluth, Minn., the _———— 
selection of the Webster Modulation System — 
of Steam Heating was therefore logical, as 
these characteristics had been fully demon- 
strated by the many thousand successful eS 
Webster installations in operation throughout 
the country. 
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The special data and knowledge which Warren 
Webster and Company have accumulated dur- 
ing their 32 years of experience in solving heat- 
ing problems of all types is freely placed at the = 
disposal of engineers, architects and contrac- 
tors through thirty Branch Offices and Service —— 
Stations; and at all times after the installation ———— 
























































guarantee that reflects an earnest desire to 
maintain the high standard of Webster Heat- —— 
ing Systems. 



































Write for further information. 



































MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A school teacher is presumed to know the law 
requiring contracts of school directors employ- 
ing teachers to be in writing, and cannot rely 
on apparent authority of the superintendent of 
the district to hire teachers orally.—-Taggart v. 
School Dist. No. 1 of Multnomah County, 188 P. 
908, Ore. 


A school teacher cannot claim the benefit of 
the tenure of office act (Ore. laws of 1913, p. 69), 
as amended by the laws of 1917, p. 196, applying 
to certain districts only and fixing the tenure 
of teachers in the employ of school district, un- 
less the contract was in writing as required in 
all districts by the laws of 1913, pp. 301, 304, 4 1, 
subds. 7, 17.—-Taggart v. School Dist. No. 1 of 
Multnomah County, 188 P. 908, Ore. 


Pupils. 

Under the Oregon laws of 1913, c. 172, 4 1, 
subd. 9, providing that school boards shall have 
entire control of the public schools of their dis- 
tricts, the closing of the schools for any reason, 
as to prevent the spreading of influenza epi- 
demic, rests in the sound discretion of the school 
board, and is therefore not a question of law. 
Crane v. School Dist. No, 14 of Tillamook Coun- 
ty, 188 P. 712, Ore. 


In an action against a school district to en- 
force the payment on a contract to furnish trans- 
portation to pupils under L. O. L. { 4055, a com- 
plaint alleging the plaintiff was employed “to 
transport the pupils of the defendant district 
* * * for a term of nine school months be- 
ginning” on a certain date, stated a cause of 
action, altho there was no specific averment that 
the employment was continuous from that date. 
—Crane v. School Dist. No. 14 of Tillamook 
County, 188 P. 712, Ore. 


In an action against a school district to en- 
force the payment on a contract to furnish trans- 
portation to pupils under L. O. L. 4 4055, the 
findings of fact that the contract was authorized 
by the legal voters and was executed as alleged 
in the complaint is held warranted, altho the 
complaint did not allege that such voters author- 
ized the contract’s execution for any specific 


length of time, for in the circumstances the cur- 
rent year of nine months would be a reasonable —" ae nite» 
: ‘ ~_— i 
time, and must have been the period contem- Se ZAM 

‘ ¥ Py T a AZ 
plated by the voters.—Crane v. School Dist. No. SAGE \ 
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14 of Tillamook County, 188 P. 712, Ore. 
The closing of school would not necessarily 7. 

suspend a contract for transporting pupils dur- CHOOL OARD 

ing the school term, under L, O. L. 4 4055, where 

the contract contained no provisos or exceptions, NEWS 

and no order was made by anyone in any man- 

ner prohibiting the carrying out of its terms. 

Crane v. School Dist. No. 14 of Tillamook Coun- 

ty, 188 P. 712, Ore. An investigation into the business administra- 
Under Hurd’s revised statutes of 1917, c. 122, tion of the school board has been started by 

{ 641, pars. 1, 2, and sections 643, 644, and 646, Finance Commissioner Graves at Utica, N. Y. 

providing for the submission by publishers of The investigation, which will be a public hear- 

price list of books to be adopted by the school ing, is the result of charges that furniture con- 

board of the various districts, and for additional tracts aggregating more than $28,000 had been 

lists of additional books, the state superintend- awarded without advertising for bids as required 

ent is not required to file a second list of the by law. The board is charged with employing 

same books at a higher price when submitted by the “split voucher” trick in letting the contracts. 


the publisher to affect districts which may adopt Janitors at the several school buildings in 
the books subsequently.—-People v. Blair, 126 N. Girard, O., have asked for a 25 per cent increase 
EK. 605, Il. in pay. 

For the purpose of chastising a pupil, a school- In a suit against the school board of Box 


teacher may take him beyond the schoolhouse or Butte County, Neb., for $500 brought about by 
grounds.—Dill v. State, 219 S. W. 481, Tex. Cr. ® pupil for being expelled from school for un- 
App. governable and obscene conduct, the supreme 
P P court of Nebraska has decided in favor of the 
In a school-teacher’s action on her contract, board. 
testimony of the teacher and her father to such The Wichita, Kans., board of education will 
effect is held legally sufficient to support a find- j»anufacture its own furniture in the new Wash- 
ing that the teacher was ready and willing to jngton school building, which will enable the 
perform the contract during the whole of the 


board to save a large amount on that part of 
period the school was closed on account of an _ its expenditures. 


epidemic.—School Dist. No. 36 of Hot Springs A new salary schedule for janitors has been 
County v. Gardner, 219 S. W, 11, Ark. adopted at Leavenworth, Kans. Under the old 
Paducah, Ky. County Superintendent of ‘Schedule janitors were paid for nine school 


Schools M. V. Miller and the county poard of ™onths and a summer salary for the other 
education ‘have filed suit in the ‘McCracken three. The new schedule calls for ten months 

: Son oes y ie digs at a janitor’s salary and two at a caretaker’s 
county circuit = — rae — ee salary, which job consists of keeping the grounds 
court alleging that the court has declinec 0 


; free from weeds and other duties, giving the 
make the 50 cent tax levy for county school janitor a chance to seek other employment dur- 
purposes. The case will be fought to the court jing the summer. 


of last resort, according to the judge of tho Chairman Joseph P. Lomasney of the school- 
fiscal court. house commission at Boston, Mass., says the 
























commission and the school committee will never 
agree on a site for the proposed school admin 
istration building unless the school committe: 
accepts a site upon which no buildings are now 
standing. Chairman Lomasney is against ac- 
quiring any site upon which buildings are now 
standing, because in such a case taxable property 
must be torn down, and he is absolutely oppose‘ 


to eliminating any assessable property. The 
question has been under consideration by the 
two bodies since last November. 

Mr. Arthur L. Lederie of Detroit, Mich., has 


served notice to 26 brides who are under 16 
years of age, that they must go back to school 
They were married during the school year. 

Resolutions have been adopted by the school 
committee at Lynn, Mass., banning the selling 
of candy, note books and other small articles by 
certain principals of the public schools for a 
profit. Requests for privilege of merchandizing 
must be presented to the school committee in 
writing. 

Fremont, O. The board has increased the 
tuition for the kindergarten and first six grades 
to $2.50 a month and for the upper grades to 
$6. The increase is due to the present cost of 
maintenance. 

Portland, Ore. Secretaries to school principals 
have been employed on a twelve months’ basis, 
with two weeks’ vacation each year. The salary 
has been placed on a sliding scale, with increase 
of $10 per month for each year of service up to 
five years, 

Lincoln, Neb. The school board proposes to 
change the standard form of contract providing 
for the payment of eighty per cent of the con 
tract price of a school building on its substantial 
completion. The new contract provides for 95 
per cent of the cost of labor and material in 
the cost of the cost plus contract. 

Lexington, Ky. More than fifty county truant 
officers attended the truant officers’ school con- 
ducted at the University of Kentucky. It is the 
first school of its kind in the United States 
The course was given under the direction of 
the state department of education, the Red Cross 
and the university. Figures recently made pub- 
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Shapes Mind and Body 


Clean, healthful play on ample, spacious playgrounds fitted 
mold today’s children into 
7 years the Medart Company has hejd its leader- * 


ship in fostering the playground magvement and perfecting 
playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing chil- 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
























playground equipment—these are the 


better men and 


Leaders in the Field 


things 
women, 


Write for catalog “L”, 
on your letterhead. be 








the bureau of education at 


lic by 
put Kentucky last on the list of states in school 
attendance. 
Louisville, Ky. 
League has presented Mrs. 


Washington 


The Women’s School Election 
Lelia Calhoun Leid- 
enger as a candidate for the Board of Educa- 
tion to fill the vacancy caused by Alex G. Barret, 
who has announced that he will not stand for 


reelection this fall. Various civie organizations 


have expressed themselves as favoring the elec 
tion of a woman candidate 
Louisville, Ky. Following the refusal of Louis 


ville coal 
to submit 
to heat 


dealers and Kentucky mine operators 
bids for the 8,000 tons of coal needed 
Louisville schools during the coming 


winter, Samuel D. Jones, business director of 
the board of education, left for Washington to 


confer with federal authorities concerning the 
local situation. 
Bids were advertised three times 


plies and sixty circular letters were 


without re- 
mailed to 


mine operators. Only one reply was received, 
which stated that the mine’s output was con- 
tracted for and that it could not submit a bia 


In view of the present status of the coal market 
the board will be compelled to pay between $6.00 
and $8.00 a ton for the winter’s fuel supply. 

Louisville, Ky. The Board of Education 
let a contract for the installation of an electric 
air purifier at the Morris school on Chestnut 
street. Machines will be installed in other 
schools shortly. 


has 


high school stu 
dents residing in Jefferson County outside of 
Louisville will be increased in amounts ranging 


from $10 to $15 for the approaching session, in 


Louisville, Ky. Tuition for 


order that it may meet the actual cost of in 
structing one pupil 

The increases are as follows Male High 
School, $90 to $105; Manual Training High 
School, $90 to $125: Girls’ High School, $65 to 
$75; Negro High School raised to $90; Voca 
tional School raised to $125 


Louisville, Ky. The firm employed to take a 


census of the school children of Louisville has 
reported to the board of education that there 
are 46,376 children of school age in the city. 








There are 19,970 white boys, 19,879 white girls, 
3,159 negro boys, and 3,368 negro girls. A re- 
cent report made public at Frankfort shows that 
there are 642,221 children of school age in the 
state. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Indiana plans to keep 
closer watch on her children of school age than 
formerly. Not only children of school age le 
gally, but children who are past the school age, 
which in this state is fourteen years, and who 
leave the schools to take employment in any 
institution. At a meeting of prominent voca- 
tional directors held here August 9, it was de- 
cided to make changes in forms on which infor- 
mation concerning children of school age who 
leave school to obtain employment is gathered. 
At the meeting were the members of the state 
truancy board and these changes are calculated 
to make the forms so comprehensive that every- 
thing concerning the child will be embodied. A 
special committee was named to prepare a new 
set of blanks. 

The committee is composed of Mrs. L. Luella 
Cox, director of the women’s and children’s de- 
partment of the state industrial board, chair- 
man; J. G. Collicott, state director of vocational 
education; W. G. McComb, vocational director of 
the Richmond, Ind., schools, and Arthur Hacker, 
director of attendance of the Indianapolis 
schools. A further conference will be held soon 
to discuss changes in the state truancy laws, 
particularly with regard to the salaries of tru- 
ant officers. 

The school board at Evanston, IIl., is giving its 
seventeen janitors a course of lectures on “how 
to janit.” The board believes that the efficiency 
of the janitor service can thus be materially im- 
proved. 

The new school board of Yonkers, N. Y., is, 
according to the editor of the Herald of that city, 
on trial. The editor stops to observe: “A public 
school president must be a broad-minded man to 
be a real success, above prejudices of any sort 
and a man swayed by no considerations of par- 
tisanship or private animosities.”’ 

The state superintendent of Arkansas has de- 
creed that it is unconstitutional in that state to 
exact tuition fees. 
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COLUMBIA 


School Grafonola 


: with Non Set Automatic Stop 























Dp 
n 
e Hie volume of tone, tone-control and The Grafonola and Pushmobile are iin- 
B, ‘ , ; : ‘ ; . 
0 tone quality of the Columbia Grafo ished in either Oak or Mahogany, as may be 
‘ nola are not equalled by any other School desired, in order to harmonize with School 
A- 7 . . 2 : 
e- Phonograph. ‘The volume of tone is suffi Interiors. 
r’- . - . . -" , . 4 - 
- cient for any Auditorium, Classroom, Hall, The Grafonola may be purchased sepa- 
1. or Gymnasium purpose. rately if the School funds are not sufficient 
e : : . . . rrse. ° 
d | _ ' a ' to purchase the entire School outfit. This 
The design of the Grafonola harmonizes "FP ' 
y- ah she a fata! Sei iI \: School Grafonola model is equipped with the 
A with the design of the Pushmobile, making , ; ;, ; a. “ae 
“ _ ri Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. Invisi- 
appear as a single unit ble, built right into the motor, it operates on 
a rp ‘ arnt . . y 
e- The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so any record, short or long. 
r. ‘ “ar - ‘ ’ > sie ha ‘ ». ‘ 
’ ~ big 20 rie Ie res ae Band, We no longer manufacture the outer- 
Marches, Folk Dances, Songs, ! -e- ) : 
of ws roe ete ak See usic Appr horn type instruments, as they are consid- 
“Ni Stories, etc : a 
“ ,. ite ered obsolete and are not desired by the 
mn The Pushmobile has double doors and 1s general public, because of their unsymmetri- 
. . 
a fitted with lock and key, thus protecting cal appearance and also because of their 
the records at all times greater liability to damage. 
i's 
y Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Pushmobile in your Clip this coupon and mail today 
“i School-room on trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you may test every creer rr re ere were se 
| claim that has been made tor this ( olumbia School Grafonola and Pushmobuile. | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department, 
8, vin | Woolworth Building, New York City 
y, Teachers who are unable to secure school records locally may send Please send me the following literature: 
ic orders direct to the Educational Department, Columbia Graphophone Gushenl (Check subject desired) 
‘0 Company, Woolworth Building, New York City. te me 5 on i Q) 
t | Literature and Music | 
. ‘ Musical Measurement Manual [() 
Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. 
Name ...csseseseebbbeses WHTTTITITI CTT TTL 
“ EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 
0 : » ay r or eae Pe ee ae 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Canadian Factory: Toronto State ' coreree esses tees 
Renee Grade . , . (AJ, Sept.) 
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@ Test—test them! The remark- 
able thing about Northern paper 
towels is their ability to absorb 
moisture quickly and thoroughly. 
The softest linen does this task 
no better. Northern towels with- 
stand severe rubbing—and they 
leave no lint. —Test—test them! 


@ Schools throughout the country are reducing towel 
expenses—and increasing both cleanliness and con- 
venience. Northern paper towels are remarkably soft 
and tough. They are made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
under the most sanitary conditions, by the Northern 
Paper Mills—also makers of fine toilet papers. 
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The Chart is 27 x 44 inches, lithographed in ten colors on heavy board. 
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A VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 10 
YOUR FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


“First Alp Crart 


FREE 


to any school that is now 
giving attention to instruc- 
tion in first aid and which 
is equipped with first aid 
material. 

| This handsome chart will be 
| given with our compliments to 
| any Superintendent or Princi- 
pal who writes us about the 
| work that is being done in this 
important subject. 





The Chart as shown in the il- 
lustration is an education in it- 
self and will hold student-inter- 
est when they tire of pondering 
over books. 


To schools that do not have 
first aid equipment a chart will 
be given with each purchase of 
Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet, 


No. 1. 





A complete working guide for first aid 
instruction 





THE SAFE STORAGE OF COAL 


Pertinent Suggestions Offered by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


The fuel situation during the present year 
is such that more school boards than ever be- 
fore find it desirable to purchase large quantities 
of coal and to store the same in the school base- 
ments. To properly store coal involves not only 
the use of a considerable amount of space but 
also special problems arising from the danger of 
spontaneous combustion which is always present 
in considerable quantities of bituminous coal. 

It is a common fault of school buildings that 
insufficient space is allowed by the architects 
for the storage of coal. Usually not more space 
is allowed than is sufficient for two weeks’ sup- 
ply and in the large cities there are buildings 
where hardly sufficient space is available for a 
week’s supply. The experience of the past two 
years, however, has shown that schools ought 
to be arranged to hold not less than a month’s 
supply and in most communities it would be de- 
sirable to have sufficient space for 90 days’ or 
more fuel. 

In connection with the storage of coal the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the United States Department 
of the Interior has recently issued a valuable 
discussion on the Safe Storage of Coal. It is 
the work of Mr. H. H. Stoek and is printed as 
Technical Paper No. 235. The paper takes the 
form of simple questions and answers and is re- 
produced here with the omission of a few points 
that are not of interest to school authorities. 


Advantages of Storing Coal. 

Who should store coal? 

Every consumer should store what he can. 

Power plants should maintain a reserve sup- 
ply, adding to and subtracting from the storage 
so as to make uniform deliveries possible thru 
the period of the year most favorable to trans- 
portation. A reserve supply sufficient for 30 to 
90 days’ continuous operation is desirable. 
Why store coal? 

To guard against interruptions of supply. 

To take advantage of lower prices in the 
spring and summer. 


To give steady employment to miners instead 
of seasonal employment. 
To transport coal in 
costs less. 
What would be the result of more storage? 

It would permit coal mines to operate con- 
tinuously instead of intermittently. Intermittent 
operation increases the cost per ton for mining, 
and makes the yearly return to labor low. These 
conditions contribute to serious instability and 
unrest in one of the fundamental industries of 
the country and this can be changed only by 
coal buyers doing their part to insure steady 
work. 

The railroads are now required to transport 
the maximum amount of coal during the winter 
months when traffic is most hampered by bad 
weather and when the maximum amount of coal 
is used by the railroads to handle other coal. 
The railroads now use nearly 30 per cent of the 
total output of coal. About one-third of their 
freight traffic is hauling coal, so that economy 
of fuel used by the railroads will produce a 
considerable gross saving. 

Railroads are required to transport large 
amounts of coal in the autumn months when 
they are operating under pressure to move the 
crops. If some of this load can be transferred 
to the spring and early summer months when 
crop transportation is at a minimum, further 
economies will be effected. 

Would retail dealers benefit by early ordering 
and storage? 

The cost of delivery is less in spring and 
summer, when the work of delivery crews can 
be well planned and be made continuous, than 
in winter, when bad weather may interrupt de 
liveries. 

What are the objections to storing coal? 

Money is tied up for some months unless de- 
ferred payment can be arranged. 

If coal must be rehandled the rehandling in- 
creases the cost. 


good weather, when it 


Folds for car- 
The back of the Chart contains full First Aid instruction in black and white. 





JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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If the coal is friable every rehandling pro- 
duces fine coal or slack which, in excess, is 
sometimes more difficult to burn efficiently. 

Storage facilities cost money to provide, main- 
tain, and operate. 

If fine coal is stored there is some risk of 
spontaneous combustion of coals other than an- 
thracite. 
Does coal 
stored? 

There is no appreciable loss of heating power 
because of age. 

Is there chance of loss in the storage of coal? 

Sometimes coal heats spontaneously. If al- 
lowed to heat too much it loses heating value 
and must be removed and cooled. This makes 
an expensive rehandling. In view of the number 
of storage operations the chance of loss is ex- 
tremely remote. 

Will anthracite coal heat? 

No. 

What kinds of bituminous coal can be stored? 

Any kind, provided proper precautions are 
taken. Some kinds of bituminous coal are more 
liable to spontaneous combustion than others, 
but it is not possible to say of any given kind 
of coal that it will or will not ignite under 
favorable conditions. 

What about lignite? 

Lignite and subbituminous coal have a 
stronger tendency toward spontaneous combus- 
tion than most bituminous coals, but with care 
they can be stored. As they lose moisture rapid- 
ly and slack, the degradation in size is an ob 
jection to storage. 

Prevention of Heating of Stored Coal 
What is the cause of spontaneous combustion? 

It seems due to an oxidation of the coal sur- 
face. This generates heat. If the heat is not 
dissipated, the temperature will continue to rise. 
The oxidation is more rapid at increased tem- 
peratures, so that the process is self-aggravating. 
A temperature may finally be reached where the 
coal is afire. 

How may heating be detected? 

By the odor given off from the pile or by 
thrusting iron rods into the pile and feeling 
them with the hand, or by a thermometer. Steam 


deteriorate in heating power when 
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| Time-and-Money-Saving Ash Removal with a G&G Telescopic Hoist 
| In Connection with the G&G Sidewalk Door Opening Device and Spring Guard Gate 


















































| View of Hatch. Side- As hoisting head is Doors opened, automat- Operator hooking (un- Operator “hooking” a Raising filled can with- 
i walk Doors.closed and raised, Sidewalk Doors ically locked. Operator aided) a G&G Standard G&G Standard Hoisting out leaving sidewalk. | 
| automatically locked. automatically open — ascending iron ladder Hoisting Can with Can with Swing Bail. 


alarm bell rings. to sidewalk. Swing Bail. 



































Can pushes gate open. automatically closed. deacends by iron ladder. rings 


the 


Illustration shows installation of Model A Hoist at The 


months arrive—telling us height of lift; quantity of ashes 
Bank of Long Island, Long Island City, N. Y. G&G Hoists are 


to be removed and how often; and whether cans are to be 


made in various standard models— telescopic and non-tele- 
scopic—manual and electrica/!l. We can show you how 


can secure much better and quieter ash removal—at 


hoisted to sidewalk or high enough to be dumped directly into 
wagon alongside of Hoistway. The G&G Telescopic Hoist was 
investigated and approved March 24, 1915, and June 10, 1820, 





ou 
| te cost—at your school. Write us now —before the winter 


| GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN : 


Telescopic Hoist 





Device and Silencer 





by Investigating Committee of Architects and Engineers. 


551 West Broadway, New York 
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| 
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| A : ~ ee Z “Ye ey ce iL] \ 
{3 sw . st . Le Se eo : => ” ah «mtr WAN a ew avs . ' 
Swinging hoisting head Filled cana raised and Lowering empty cans to As hoisting head is Sidewalk doors closed Hoist in area com- 
(on ball-bearings) to de- deposited on sidewalk cellar. Hoisting handle lowered, doors automat- and automatically locked pact—oul of the way. 
posit can on sidewalk. without lifting. Gate does not revolve. Operator ically close—alarm bell 
| 








should not be confused with smoke, for water 
vapor coming out of the pile in winter time may 
produce visible steam when there is no appreci- 
able heating within the pile. Temperature tests 
with an iron rod should be made if possible; 
actual temperature determinations should be 
made with any suitable type of thermometer. 
What temperature is dangerous? 

When the temperature rises above 140° F., the 
pile should be carefully watched. If it rises 
rapidly to 150° or 160° steps should be taken 
to move the coal and cool off the heated part. 
What is the best way to stop heating which has 
started? 

The best way is to move the coal as quickly 
as possible to a place where it can cool off. It 
should be allowed to become thoroly cooled be- 
fore replacing it in storage, or, better still, used 
at once and not returned to storage. 

Can heating be stopped by putting water upon 
the pile? 

Only if the water is applied in quantities suf- 
ficient to extinguish the fire and cool the mass. 
The water must reach the point at which heat- 
ing occurs, for it can do little good if the stream 
is played only on the surface of the pile. Most 
bituminous coal cokes on heating, and a shell 
of tarry material forms about the hot spot, 
which prevents the water reaching it. To be 
sure that the water reaches the burning coal, it 
usually is necessary to dig into the pile and 
turn it over. Generally it is better to move the 
coal and not depend on water. 

Does time have any effect on the heating of coal? 

Three-fourths of the coal fires studied have 
occurred within 90 days after the coal was placed 
in storage. Oxidation is most rapid on a freshly 
broken surface. 

What effect has sulphur on the heating of coal? 

Oxidation of the pyrite in the coal also pro- 
‘ duces heat and assists in breaking up the lumps 
and thus increases the amount of fine coal in 
the pile. Rise in temperature, either from ex- 
ternal or internal causes promotes the oxidation 
of pyrite and thus increases the liability of the 
coal to spontaneous combustion. It is wise to 
select low-sulphur coals for storage if these are 
procurable; but it must not be taken for granted 


that a low-sulphur coal 
well, or that a 
storage. 

Is it bad practice to mix different kinds of coal 
in storage? 

Such mixing is generally believed to be bad 
practice, but there seems .to be no logical basis 
for the belief except in so far as mixing may 
produce conditions within the pile that tend to 
retain heat. 
What precautions 
tion? 

Avoid storing fine coal. 
lump. Avoid external sources of heat, such as 
steam pipes, warm flues, and boiler settings. 
Avoid making fresh broken surfaces in handling 
the coal into storage. 

Avoid foreign combustible matter which may 
itself spontaneously heat, such as oily rags, pa- 
per, waste, etc. 

Avoid sticks and timbers in the pile, as these, 
surrounded by coarser coal, form ducts or flues 
that concentrate the warm currents from the 
coal below. 

What other precautions should be taken in stor- 
ing in a cellar? 

Take care to prevent an accumulation of fine 
coal in one part of the pile as, for example, dl. 
rectly below the opening thru which the coal 
has been put in. If this fine coal is scattered 
thru the pile it is not so likely to heat. 

Is there any danger of spontaneous combustion 
in small piles, say less than 20 tons, with these 
precautions observed? 

No. 


store 
will fire in 


will necessarily 
high-sulphur coal 


prevent spontaneous combus- 


Store sceened nut and 


Storage of 20 to 200 Tons. 
What are the general principles to be observed in 
storing bituminous coal in small amounts, 20 to 
200 tons? 

The prevention of degradation, of segregation, 
of exposure to oxidation under conditions fa- 
vorable for the generation of heat, and of expos- 
ure to outside sources of heat. 

What is meant by degradation? 

By degradation is meant the reduction in size 
of the coal. Such reduction increases coal sur- 
face. It has already been explained that oxida- 
tion of the surface of the coal is the cause of 


heating. The finer the coal the greater is its 

surface in proportion to its volume, and the 

greater likelihood of its heating. 

How may breakage of coal during handling be 

avoided? 

By taking care not to drop the coal from a 
height. If there is a choice of coal for storage 
the least friable should be chosen. 

What is meant by segregation? 

By segregation is meant the separation of the 
fine coal from the coarser pieces. If the coal 
is allowed to roll or slide, segregation occurs 
and furnishes favorable conditions for heating 
at some places. 

How may segregation be avoided? 

By being careful not to dump coal at a single 
point in a pile where fine coal would collect. 
The coal should be spread in uniform horizontal 
layers. 

Is there much fire risk to a building in 
coal is stored in amounts up to 200 tons? 
No; whenever heating occurs it progresses 

slowly and can usually be detected by the odor 

from the pile long before there is any danger. 

What precautions should be taken? 

The coal pile should be inspected daily to note 
whether there are any signs of heating, such as 
odor, visible vapor, warmth to the hand, or 
warming of rods thrust into the pile. 


Storage of 200 to 1,000 Tons. 
Does this call for additional precautions? 

Yes; for the larger the pile the more difficult 
it is to watch and the more important is the 
prevention of heating. 

Is there much difficulty in storing screened coal 
in piles of 200 to 1,000 tons? 

Not if precautions are taken to prevent break- 
age and subsequent segregation. 

Why is it easier to store lump coal? 

Because the heating surface is relatively small 
and the open spaces between the lumps permit 
the air to pass thru the pile and carry off any 
heat generated. 

Do fires occur in lump-coal storage piles? 

Very seldom, if at all, and investigation will 
usually show that the coal has been broken by 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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The De Luxe is the result of three score years of 
scale building. Only long experience could have 
achieved this masterful scale—a skillfully designed 
weighing and measuring machine of positive accuracy, 
so sturdily constructed that it endures indefinitely the 
strenuous usage of the school room. 


° e > 


INCE 1863 the Chicago Scale Com- 

pany has specialized in standard 
scales for schools, hospitals and doctors’ 
offices. Years of test have demonstrated 
De Luxe dependability; today its relia- 
bility is assured—every De Luxe bears 
the unqualified guaranty of its pioneer 
manufacturers. 


This long-standing record for accuracy 
and dependability has made De Luxe 
preferred among leading educators 
everywhere. You will be interested in 
this master scale. Let us send details. 
Complete information, without obliga- 
tion, to Superintendents, Principals, 
Trustees and Teachers. 


¢ 7 ° 


Of particular importance to the school world 
is the improved full-capacity measuring 
device, an exclusive feature of the De Luxe. 
Marked in legible, easy-reading, %-inch gradu- 
ations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, 
the De Luxe will accurately and quickly 
measure the smallest child or tallest adult— 
a feature heretofore impossible with the old- 
fashioned measuring-rods. 








hicago Veale @, - : 
ASO N 
is ‘2 O: Capacity, 300 lbs., graduated in 1 Ibs. Height, 58 inches. Floor space, 
inc t 14 x 1314 inches. Finished in si 
(Gant a CHICAGO 13 x 24 inches. Platform, 10% x 13% inches. Finished in silver-gray 


or snow-white permanent enamel with heavily nickeled trim. 








SCHOOL LUXE SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 





y the School Lunch Room? 


The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. No child that is 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. Cold lunches at 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 
properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
installed lunch rooms. 


The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 


We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 
ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, 
complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. 


OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE We have prepared several books and bulletins which 
'HAVE FURNISHED will interest you. These will be sent to you at your 

Carter Harrison High School . . Chicago, Ill. request. To avoid error kindly mention the books 

Mississippi Woman's College . Hattiesburg, Miss. by number 

Moline High School . . . . Moline, lil. : 

Harrisburg High School . . Harrisburg, Pa. es : . ci . ‘ 

ledaie ean Heh School =. |. Chine, Y10 Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau 

Valparaiso University . . . Valparaiso, Ind. rants and Dining Rooms. 

Nebraska State Normal School .  . Peru, Neb. . - 

Sam Houston Normal Institute Huntsville, Texas YI5l Feeding the School Child. 

South Dakota State Colle P Brookings, S. D. as . ‘ : . - . 

tad Gln . .  .  Gonlep, Cole Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- 

Millsap’s College. : Jackson, Miss. try Schools 

Academy High School 7 san Erie, Pa. = 

Sapulpa High School . . . . Sapulpa, Okla. 7, ee =e — . 

oe Y2I ‘General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 

Mlushegen Commercial College . Muskegon, Mich. Supplies. 

Lake View High School .. Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpaAny 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH ST. m CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























The Francis Joseph Reitz High School, known as the West 
Side High School, of Evansville, Ind., was built in 1918. The 
Clifford Shopbell Company of Evansville was tke architect, 
and the Hoffman Construction Co., the general contractor. 
This beautiful building has three floors of class rooms with 
fifteen rooms to a floor, or a total of 45 class rooms in the 
entire building. There is also a large wing in the rear which 
contains a modern gymnasium and auditorium. 
modern and best equipped school buildings in the state. 


sively for lighting the class rooms. 


The success of Denzar for school room lighting is due to the light it produces—a 
soft, sunlike radiance, free from glare and all harsh shadows. 
on desks and black boards, it eliminates eye strain and fatigue. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 SO. JEFFERSON ST. 
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out the building. 


Another Denzar Lighted School 


Four 100-watt pendent type Denzars are used in each of the 
class rooms of the Francis Joseph Reitz High School of 
Evansville, Ind., except six of the larger class rooms, which 
have six Denzars of the same size and type. 
pendent type Denzars are installed in the corridors on each 
floor. About 215 Denzars of various sizes are used through- 


Six 200-watt 


The Sieffert Electric Company, who made this installation, 


It is considered one of the most 
Denzars are used exclu- 


Evenly distributed 


CHICAGO. 


state that it has been so satisfactory they are gradually re 
placing other lighting equipment in the older schools of 
Evansville, with Denzars, and before long expect to see them 
in every school building in the city. 
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being dumped from a height, the 
in the fine coal thus produced. 
Can slack coal be stored safely? 
Slack coal and screenings have been safely 
stored in large amounts in the air but the only 
absolutely safe way is under water. If this is 
impracticable keep air out of the coal pile as 
much as possible by compacting the pile and 
thus approximating the conditions that prevail 
in under-water storage. 
Can mine-run coal be 
nary conditions? 


The presence of 


fire starting 


stored safely under ordi- 


fine coal and dust makes 
storage difficult. Many varieties of coal in mine- 
run size may be successfully stored in smA&ll 
low piles. When mine-run coal is being stored 
it should be placed in uniform layers and segre- 
gation of the sizes prevented. The piles should 
be as low as space will permit and carefully 
watched; provision should be made to move the 
coal if heating occurs. 
Is a definite plan for storing necessary? 
Before it is time to begin the actual storing, 
a suitable place should be prepared and a definite 
policy outlined far enough in advance so that 
everyone who will have to do with the storing 
may receive definite instructions and not merely 
suggestions. It is unwise to wait until the coal 
to be storéd has been delivered and then dump 
it anywhere on the ground merely to release 
the cars promptly. Storage instructions should 
be prepared in advance and carried out to the 
letter. Many failures in storing coal have been 
due not to faulty instructions, but to the fact 
that the instructions have not been followed. 
What is the advantage of careful inspection dur 
ing delivery? 


To be certain that fine coal or slack has not 
been mixed with the size of coal that it is de 
sired to store. 

Is it better to store coal in the open or under 
cover? 


It seems to make little difference. 


As the heat is due to oxidation, what may be 
done to prevent circulation of air thru the 
pile? 


Storage under water completely excludes air 
and prevents heating. 

Storage in air-tight containers, such as cement 
bins sealed at the bottom, also prevents heating. 

If piles are so built as to be as dense as 
possible the air flow will be retarded. 

Is it desirable to store coal in pits? 

Pits will serve to restrict air movement thru 
the pile, but as they are usually filled by back- 
ing the wagons or trucks over the pile the fine 
coal thus produced is extremely likely to start 
a fire. 

What kind of 
upon? 

A concrete floor is best, but a hard-clay bottom 
thoroly drained is desirable if the former is too 
expensive. Coal should not be dumped on ground 
covered with ashes or refuse of any kind, and 
the ground should always be cleaned of vegeta- 
tion and leveled off so that the coal can be re- 
claimed as easily as possible and the dirt or 
refuse will not become mixed with the coal. 
What objection is there to dumping coal from a 

trestle? 

Breakage results; the legs of the trestle also 
tend to produce channels for air circulation. If 
the coal is of a size or grade likely to heat, 
dumping it about the legs of a trestle is not safe. 
Does moisture have any effect in connection with 

spontaneous combustion? 

The evidence of chemical laboratory experi- 
ments is contradictory. It is not wise to put 
wet fine coal upon a pile it if can be avoided; 
or to store coal on a damp base. Water or melt- 
ing snow trickling thru a coal pile will tend 
to choke the interstices and change the ventilat- 
ing conditions, possibly leading to heating. 


surface should coal be stored 


Storage of Over 1,000 Tons. 
What special precautions should be 
storage in large piles? 

The bigger the pile the more likely that some- 
where within it conditions favorable to heating 
may occur, and the more difficult will be the 
moving of the coal in case of trouble. Hence 
there is good warrant for taking unusual care 
to prevent the likelihood of heating. 


taken in 


Is it well to ventilate these large piles? 

The effect of ventilating coal piles is a dis- 
puted point, but the weight of evidence in the 
United States seems to be against the practice. 


It is estimated that more than $700,000 of the 
$4,000,000 which the state of Pennsylvania is re- 
quired to appropriate to meet the requirements 
of the Woodruff teachers’ salary bill, have been 
paid out by the state treasury. The money has 
been distributed to 950 of the 2,550 districts of 
the state and the remainder will be paid within 
the next few months, 


Harold B. Chapman, supervisor of schools in 
Suffield, Conn., has been asked by the school 
board to resign, the charge being that he pur- 
chased enough school paper to last for several 
years. 


The board of education of Hamilton Co., Tenn., 
has recently adopted a resolution directed against 
the formation of teachers’ unions. The board 
holds it is improper for persons discharging pub- 
lic functions and drawing compensation from the 
public treasury to organize for the regulation of 
hours, compensation or terms of service. The 
board commends organizations of teachers which 
are formed with the idea of unity of method and 
action and which are along any line of individual 
or school betterment. 


The San Jose, Calif., high school faculty re- 
cently voted 47 to 3 to abolish the six student 
literary societies of the school, which the teach- 
ers contended, except in name, were virtually 
fraternities. High school fraternities were abol- 
ished by a California State law some years ago. 
Letters are to be sent to all secondary schools in 
California urging similar action, it was an- 
nounced. 


The three boys’ literary societies and the three 
girls’ organizations at San Jose, according to the 
teachers, elected a chosen few from among the 
students and were fostering a snobbish spirit in 
the school. 
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are sure to get. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


In satisfactory service for more than fifty years. 
Now used in 4000 of the leading schools of America. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Cost of Los Angeles System to Be Nearly 
Eleven Millions for Coming Year. 

A budget almost touching the eleven million 
mark for the operation of the Los Angeles 
schools for the coming year was completed and 
presented to the Board of Education by C. F. 
Lenz auditor of the educational system. The 
figure names the largest amount of money any 
public school system in Western America has 
spent in operation in a single year, the exact 
figures being $10,822,931, and exceeding last 
year’s figures by nearly $3,000,000. 

While a large share of the money will be used 
in increased costs of supplies and to take care 
of the rise in salaries, more than one-third of 
the increase will be devoted to the employment 
of more teachers to take care of the increased 
attendance of the schools for 1920-21. Two-thirds 
of the increase will be used in additional pay 
and increased costs of material. 

The total of the teachers’ salaries in the ele- 
mentary schools is $4,495,740, an increase of 
$1,238,459 over last year. Two-thirds of this 
goes to larger salaries and one-third to addi- 
tional ‘teachers. The payroll of the kindergarten 
teachers has been increased 16 per cent, giving 
them $363,820 or $49,924 more than last year. 
Of this, more than one-half will be given in 
larger salaries and a little less than one-half in 
additional teachers. 

The total of the high schools will be $2,758,820 
for teachers’ salaries, an increase of $721,361 
over last year, or 35 per cent. Two-thirds of 








The Farmer Paints His Barn 


Not to make it look pretty but because he knows 
it is good business to give it a protecting cover 
that will withstand the weather and preserve 
the wood beneath. 


Your Textbooks 


in the hands of a group of romping, red-blooded 
boys and girls get infinitely harder wear than the farmer’s barn--and 
they will go to pieces in much less time unless someone has the 
foresight to insist upon protecting them from the hard knocks they 


Give Them the Protection of the 


this amount will be used in greater pay and one 
third for a larger force. 

The figures were presented by Mr. Lenz and 
were accepted by the board. The budget will 
new be submitted to the Board of Supervisors 
who will levy the tax. The elementary school 
tax for the county will, in all probability, be 47% 
cents. 


Seattle School Interest Rate Increased. 

Warrants issued by Seattle School District No. 
1 will bear interest in the future at the rate 
of 6 per cent, instead of 5, it was decided at a 
meeting of the school board recently. The boost 
in the interest rate was necessary to prevent the 
discounting of the district’s paper by the banks. 
An agreement was reached between the clearing 
house banks and school officials whereby war 
rants with the new stamp will be paid their 
face value. 

The school district went “in the red” about 
the time the schools were closed, and the war- 
rants issued since July 7 have been stamped by 
the county treasurer “not payable for want of 
funds.” These warrants were stamped 5 per 
cent, as has been the custom for years, but 
within the last week complaints have come from 
teachers and others drawing from the district 
that their warrants were being discounted 1 per 
cent. The action of the board yesterday wil! 
protect the district paper until new revenues are 
available. 

School officials requesting purchase of supplies 
or equipment must secure from the district 
comptroller a statement as to whether the arti- 
cles requested were included in the budget pre- 
pared at the beginning of the year, was a new 
general rule to prevent overrunning the budget 
passed at the session. 

Provisions were made for alterations and minor 
improvements at the Stevens, West Hill, Whit- 
tier, Whitworth, Adams, B. F. Day, Mercer, Olym- 
pic, York and Youngstown schools. In extend- 
ing the so-called “industrial centers,’ consisting 
of shops where more thoro industrial training 
is given under the semi-departmental plan, the 
board voted to install equipment only at those 
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schools where rooms are available without the 
construction of additional buildings. 

The abridged program for industrial centers 
involves the Warren Avenue Special, Fulton 
Special, Lafayette, University Heights, and Ma 
drona schools. Home economic equipment will 
be supplied in the Allen building, and industrial 
equipment renewed in the Green Lake and Cen- 
tral building. 

After the exact status of the finances of the 
district has been determined, the board may de- 
cide to go forward with the full industrial center 
program recommended by the superintendent. 

Extension of the semi-department system, 
which originated in Seattle in the Green Lake 
school and is a modification of the Gary system, 
was discussed. A thoroly departmentalized sys- 
tem would involve a faculty of experts, each 
proficient in a given subject, and handling that 
subject thruout all grades in a building. The 
teachers would pass from room to room, instead 
of one grade remaining for the entire day under 
a “room teacher.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

School boards are not liable for damages when 
a school employee, driving a school auto, dam- 
ages another car, and should not pay any dam- 
ages from the school funds, according to an 
opinion handed to the Pasadena school board 
by County Counsel A. J. Hill’s office. 

The opinion was prepared by J. H. Powell, 
deputy counsel. Accordingly the board decided 
not to pay the claim of Miss Agnes Thiele for 
$12.50 damages done to her car when Jacob Sud- 
erman, employed by the Pasadena schools, col- 
lided with her machine. 

Red and yellow schoolhouses are banned in 
West Virginia. The State Department of Edu- 
cation has issued orders that red must not he 
used any more. Satisfactory colors are as fol- 
lows: White trimmed in buff or cream, white 
trimmed in lead or dark gray, white trimmed in 
green, lead or gray trimmed in white. 

The public school administration code com- 
mission appointed by authority of the special 
session of the Washington legislature to recom- 


Continued on Page 75 
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Fleet! Just as the typewriter rev- 
olutionized old handwriting meth- 


ods, so, in turn, has the Mimeograph 
multiplied the power of the typewriter. Every 

hour this marvelous little machine will reproduce 

five thousand perfect duplicates of a typed or 
written sheet—at negligible cost. And drawings, 
sketches, plans, diagrams, etc., may go on the 
same sheet, in the one operation. It is the speedi- 
est means of reproducing all kinds of letters, bulle- 
tins, forms, blanks, tags, cards—thereby cutting 
printing costs. And it does the work privately, 
quickly, exactly. No technical skill is needed for its 
operation. Business and educational institutions throughout the 
world are using it as a means of reducing expenses and increasing 
efficiency. Why not send for our new booklet of suggestions? 
Ask for “A-9.”’ A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A Severe Test 


In New York City some time ago the following 
very severe test was given the Kirker-Bender 
Fire Escape—quoting the exact words of the drill 
instructor : 


“ . . At this test I sent the employees through it, 
then the doctors. I then sent a nurse down with a pa- 
tient, the patient done up in blankets so that he was 
entirely helpless. I then sent a man down head first 
on his stomach, then head first on his back. I had a 
doctor put a long splint on a man (this splint is used 
for a fracture of the hip) and sent him down. We then 
put a splint on each leg and sent him down, then | sent 
forty men and women as fast as they could get in iP 


Those attending the test expressed themselves 
as being very enthusiastic with the result. Write 


for information. Dow Wire and Iron Works, In- 
corporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 









































Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 





























SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 





They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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EAST PARK SCHOOL, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Architect: C. 


L. Woolridge, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Interior Doors and Trim that baffle a fire and protect the 
lives of those in the building, completes a school that IS 
fireproof. 
Much is being done towards the protection of children 
in schools, sick people in hospitals and old people in homes. 
In only the latter two instances are people in any more dan- 





trap in case of fire. 


Such a building with Dahlstrom Hollow \ 
Metal Doors and Interior Trim will hold a firé to its place 
of origin and prevent its spread. 

Dahlstrom doors and trim are made of steel, therefore 


cannot burn. They will act as a fire retardant and prevent 





New York Cffice: 








with wooden doors and interior trim will only act as a fire 


407 BUFFALO STREET 
130 E. 15th Street " 


kept neat and clean. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


rrr Chicago Office: 
Representatives in all principal cities. 


finish from cracking, blistering or rubbing off and is easily 


its travel. They are sanitary, easy to keep clean and free i 
ger should fire break out than are the children in the average from dust. Vermin cannot eat or gnaw thru them. Upkeep he 
school house of today. costs are extremely low. "| 

It is difficult to prevent a fire from starting, but by proper Finished in plain color or grained to perfectly match any 
precaution in the beginning it is easy to prevent it from wood finish desired. Our baked-on-enamel process prevents he: 
spreading. A school with fireproof walls, ceilings and floors 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
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mend changes and additions in the state’s educa- 
tional laws completed its third 
Olympia, July 20. 

The problems considered at the last meeting 
related to inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties in counties and school districts and in 
financial support of different school districts. 
Reports from the counties indicate a wide varia 
tion, not only in educational opportunities but 
likewise in the amount of money available in 
school districts for the maintenance of schools. 
This variation is not confined to any one section 
nor to any group of counties, but is a condition 
that exists in all sections and in every county 
in the state. 

Monthly pay warrants to San Francisco’s 2,000 
teachers were issued July 14, showing an in- 
crease in the Board of Education’s pay roll of 
$42,000 monthly. This is the first salary Install- 
ment made on the increased pay schedule. 

The total payroll for July was $29,000 to which 
will be added $50,000 when the substitute teach- 
ers begin drawing wages. The increases range 
from $19 to $50 monthly. 

Board members declare the possibility of ar- 
other boost in pay checks next year. depended 
largely upon the high cost of living. 

The floating of $2,000,000 worth of Philadel- 
phia school bonds at 4% per cent failed. A sub- 
sequent attempt to sell at 5 per cent also failed. 
It is now proposed, if found legal, to sell the 
bonds “over the counter” to the general public 
instead of to competitive bidders. 

Because the Board of Education cannot 
school bonds of the latest issue below par, it 
was decided at a meeting of the board, held 
recently, that all contractors bidding for work 
on the school buildings must agree to take the 
entire amount of their contract in school bonds 
with a discount between the market value of the 
bonds and the selling price. 

Owing to the high rate of interest demanded 
by purchasers of municipal bonds the super- 
visors’ finance committee refused to recommend 
the awarding of a contract for the building of 
the Jefferson school at San Francisco. 

Under the plan presented by the 


session at 


sell 


Board of 











Works it was proposed that the contractor 
should purchase sufficient school bonds to cover 
the cost of the work, which was $264,503. 

The supervisors are in hopes that conditions 
in the bond market will get better and that a 
large amount of discount on the bonds will be 
saved by waiting. 

The schools of St. Louis, Mo., bale and sell 
all waste paper. The sum of $17,300 was gained 
last year and diverted to the fund of the Teach- 
ers’ Benevolent Annuity Association. 

The Springfield, Ill., board of education has 
been sued by the city’ water works department 
for a water bill of $16,900. The refusal of pay- 
ment is based upon a difference of opinion as 
to the justice of the charge. The municipality 
contends that the bill must be paid in the in- 
terest of equity between taxpayer and taxpayer. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Dick $700,000 salary 
plan, condemned by teachers as inadequate, but 
passed by the school’ board, will become opera- 
tive September first if the two million dollar 
loan is floated. The loan will be used to carry 
on school building and repair work and to pro- 
vide higher salaries for teachers. 

The per capita of the school fund of Texas 
has been doubled over that of last year when 
the amount was $8.50. The increase was made 
possible by the increase in property valuations 
and the revenue derived by the school fund 
from the tax of one and one-half per cent on 
the gross production of oil. 

The Chicago board of education has formu- 
lated plans for the expenditure of $25,500,000 
for the construction of 22 new schools within 
the next three years. 

The program calls for eighteen elementary 
schools and four high schools to be erected at 
an approximate cost of $3,000,000 for the high 
schools, and $750,000 for each of the elementary 
schools. 

It is also planned to erect a number of addi- 
tions to old structures and to enlarge the play- 
ground space to meet the needs for the next ten 
years. 

The school board of Peoria, Ill., has asked the 





city council for a tax levy of 1.29 per cent to 
raise $785,000 for an educational fund and a 
levy of 60 per cent to raise $244,000 for building 
purposes. 

The school tax for Atchison, Kans., has been 
raised from 6.95 mills to 11 miils. 

Hazelton, Pa. Work on the erection of a new 
school in West Hazelton has been held up be- 
cause of a delay in approving the plans. The 
district has issued $70,000 in bonds for the build- 
ing. 

Portland, Ore. The board has awarded con- 
tracts to two local firms for the erection of 38 
portable buildings. 

A recent survey of the school buildings of 
Buffalo, conducted by Director Furbush of the 
Health Department, has resulted in a condem- 
nation of ten buildings which are rated as defec- 
tive and unhealthful. A total of 332 buildings 
were included in the survey, of which 119 were 
listed as excellent, 81 as good, 99 as fair, 24 as 
poor and ten as bad. It was recommended that 
the defects be remedied and the matter has al- 
ready been placed before the superintendent of 
buildings who will have charge of the improve- 
ments. 

Oakland, 
that the 
city and 


Calif. The city attorney has ruled 
extensive building program of the 
county is subject to the municipal 
building laws. The Oakland school district 
altho an independent. governmental agency of 
the state, is subject to the police regulations of 
the municipality. Under the ruling, the regular 
building routine will be followed by the con- 
tractors on the new schools. 

The board of education of Utica, N. Y., is pre- 
vented from proceeding with its program of 
building and repairs this year due to a failure 
of the city authorities to provide the funds. 

Bay .City, Mich. Construction work has been 
begun on the new Central High School. In the 
purchase of materials for the structure, an 
emergency committee has been appointed to ef- 
fect economy. The committee consists of a rep- 
resentative of the school board, a representative 
of the public, and a representative of the con- 
tractors. The plan has worked out to the advan- 
tage of the board. 
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The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
purchased a number of portable buildings to 
meet the needs of the schools for increased ac- 
commodations. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The school board has de- 
cided to proceed with the erection of the new 
junior-high school building in the face of the 
present financial and building situation. It was 
believed by some of the members that the school 
district was not in position to meet the expense 
of even excavation and foundation work. 

Estimated expenditures for school purposes 
amounting to $276,805 for the 1920-21 school year 
have been approved by the school board at Be- 
loit, Wis. This is an increase of nearly $71,000 
over last year’s expenditures which amounted to 
$206,193. The largest increases in the budget 
are for salaries for teachers and janitors, and 
for fuel. Last year’s teachers’ payroll amounted 
to $133,899, and this year it will be $195,000. 

Frankfort, Ky. The state school per capita 
tax will remain at $6.10 for the ensuing year, 
State Superintendent Colvin has announced. 
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Leo J. Muir became State Superintendent of 
Utah on July ist. His predecessor, George N. 
Child, becomes superintendent of the Salt Lake 
City schools. E. Ashton Smith who served Salt 
Lake City has become superintendent at Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

W. O. Chase has been elected superintendent 
of the Old Town, Me., schools. He comes from 
Presque Isle, Me. 

The Brooklyn Training Schoo] will be known 
hereafter as the Maxwell School in memory of 
the late Wm. H. Maxwell, superintendent of the 
Greater New York schools. 

Jefferson, Wis., has elected Julius Winden of 
Randolph, Wis., superintndent of schools. 








YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 

~ ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


CHICAGO 


O. M. Mehus was elected superintendent at 
Spring Grove, Minn. 

Mr. A. S. Anderson has been reelected for the 
fourth term as superintendent of schools at La 
Grange, Ill. The error concerning the election 
of J. T. Muir in the July issue of the Journal 
was an error. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
appointed Mr. Edgar D. Shimer as associate sup- 
erintendent of schools to succeed Dr. John L. 
Tildsley. Dr. Shimer was appointed in New York 
in 1896 as assistant district superintendent, and 
became district superintendent of Greater New 
York in 1902. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding has retired from the 
superintendency of the Cleveland, O., schools to 
become the head of the department of education 
and graduate school of Yale University. 

Dr. J. P. Garber retires as superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools in October. Dr. Charles 
E. Chadsey who was the superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, is being considered. 

John H. Francis retires from the Columbus, 
O., school superintendency October 1. 

George B. Caswell is the new superintendent 
of schools for the Groveland-Georgetown-Rowley 
district of Haverhill, Mass. 

On July ist E. C. Higbie succeeded the late 
Dr. J. W. Heston as president of the State Nor- 
mal School at Madison, S. Dak. President Hes- 
ton died February ist after an illness of only a 
few hours. The regents of education appointed 
Prof. B. M. Lawrence, acting president, and he 
has been in full charge of the affairs of the 
school since that time. President Higbie was 
engaged in educational work in Western Minne- 
sota for some years and comes to his new duties 
well equipped for the task before him. For some 
time he has been engaged in reconstruction work 
for the government. He will acquaint himself 
with the school and the field it seems during 
the summer months, and be ready for the real 
work of the school year by September Ist. 

Mr. H. Omer Bennett, for the last two years 
superintendent of schools at Sutherlin, Ore., has 
been elected as head of the schools at Cottage 
Grove, Ore., to succeed Mr. W. G. Beattie, who 
resigned to take a position on the faculty of 
Monmouth Normal. 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 
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Mr. D. E. Wiedman, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Montrose, Colo., has been electe: 
as head of the schools at Bellingham, Wash., to 
succeed Mr. Elmer L. Cave who has accepted a 
position at Vallejo, Calif. 

Mr. H. T. McKinney of Champaign, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Aurora, 
Ill., to succeed S. K. McDowell who goes to 
Bloomington. 

Mr. R. A. Brandt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Antigo, Wis., to suceced 
Mr. Ernest Iler, who resigned to enter business. 

Mr. Richard H. Gloyd of Norman, Texas., has 
been appointed state high school inspector to 
succeed Mr. C. M. Howell. 

Superintendent F. E. Converse of the Beloit, 
Wis., schools has been reelected at a salary of 
$4,500, an increase of $500. ; 

Mr. H. R. MeVay of Sidney, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marion, 0O., 
to succeed Dr. H. A. Hartman, who resigned. 

Mr. Leonard F. Fulwiler of Bloomington, IIL, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Colfax, Ill. For the past seven years he has 
been superintendent of the Pulaski, II1., schools, 
and for five years at Saybrook, III. 

Mr. Donald L. Dooley has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Cyr Smith, nationally known 
as an author of school textbooks, and a teacher 
in the Cambridge, Mass., schools for fifteen 
years, died at Brooklyn. She wrote the first 
series of what are known as modern readers 
for the public schools, these books having been 
in use thruout the country for twenty years. 

Mr. E. L. Porter, for the past year superin- 
tendent of the Mt. Gilead, O., schools has been 
elected as head of the schools at Greenfield, 9., 
for a term of three years at a salary of $3,500 
for the first year, $3,750 the second, and $4,000 
the third year. 

Mr. George M. Bemis, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Revere, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Salem, at a salary 
of $4,000 per year. 

Mr. L. W. Rader was appointed fifth assistant 
superintendent of instruction at St. Louis, Mo., 
at a salary of $5,000. 


(Concluded on Page 79 
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KNOwn quality and service 
are vital in choosing plumbing 


equipment for the school. 


Theschool boy and girlspendat least 
one-half their daylight hours in the 
class-room. The most important single 
factor concerning their health is the 
plumbing equipment of the buildings 
in which they spend so much of their 
young lives. 


For more than forty years, CLOW 
has meant “safety” in plumbing. It is 
a known factor. 


Your architect or contractor will 


gladly comply with your request to 
install CLOW “throughout.” 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Sales Offices: CLOW 
New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia CHICAGO 
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Can Children Wash 
—W holesale-and yet 





Have Sanitation? 


Yes— with the Watrous 
Gravity Liquid Soap sys- 
tem, the tiniest toddler 
can wash without fear of 
contagion. 


No epidemic will ever be 
traced to the wash room 
if this system is installed. 
One central, easy -to- fill 
glass container serves any 
number of washstands. A 
simple valve delivers the 
soap without drip or 
waste. 


Wettuee 
cos 


Schools and colleges every- 
where have adopted this 
system, along with Wat- 
rous Duojet closets, foun- 
tains and urinals. Free 
catalog on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS 
MFG. CO. 


1215 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 





| Good 
Buying 


consists of buying the right goods 


at the right time, rather than buy- 
ing at a close price. 


Purchasing agents of large corporations are alive to this 
fact. Their problem and yours is to have materials and 
supplies on hand when they are needed. 


Requirements must be anticipated. Articles for use in 
the fall must be purchased now. Otherwise—disappoint- 
ment. 


This is an abnormal year in all branches of industry, 
particularly so in the school equipment branch. Were 
production normal, the increased demand would far ex- 
ceed the supply. But production is lower than ever be- 
fore—which means that many schools will be unable to 
secure equipment. 


Is your school to be one of the many or are you going 
to do the wise thing—buy now? 


We are in position to make prompt shipments now—but 
for how long we cannot say. 


Columbia School Equipment Works 


MORRISON ILLINOIS 




















SHOWERS 


WITH THE 


INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


(Patented) 
SAFETY ANTI-SCALD- 
ee puavert CON 
ECONOMY — | 
. £ EVERLASTING 
Simplicity and ease 
of accessibility for The valve seats are 
repairs when nec- renewable and easily 
essary—which are replaced. 


seldom. Showers furnished 





for all require- 
The Only Tool ments. Concealed 
Required or exposed. type 
Is mixer. 
A SCREW- Shower heads are 
DRIVER cast brass. 
N. K. 150 
Economy Shower, made of %” galvanized pipe, rough 
brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head. Price, $32.00 
Piping not included 
Suggest finishing with white enamel paint or aluminum 
bronze after installing. 





BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION GIRLS 
Write for Bulletin 8S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 


100 SECOND STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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plus, economical in cost. 








Clean Drinking Water —Free From Germs 
is a Vital Necessity 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains are the di- 
rect result of years of experimentation, with the view to pro- 
ducing a drinking fountain that would not merely serve as a 
convenient method of supplying drinking water, but a foun- 
tain absolutely sanitary in design,—durable in construction,— 


Rundle-Spence 
“Vertico-Slant’” Drinking Fountains 


embody all of the above features and many more. 








G92 


They combine simplicity 


of construction with beauty—and harmonize perfectly with the most simple 


and elaborate surroundings. 


Slant” Drinking Fountains. 


Milwaukee’s two new school buildings now under construction, are to be 
completely equipped with the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Foun- 

It was specified by the Architects, Van Ryn & De Gellecke, 
as being the most approved type of drinking fountain they were able to locate. 


tain No. C-92. 


Write for a copy of our new 70 page catalogue. 
trates our “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains in detail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 Second Street 


No other fountain on the market comes up to 
the high standard of excellence which characterize Rundle-Spence “Vertico- 


It illus- 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Mr. Brenton Vedder, for six years county 
school supervisor, has been appointed county 
superintendent of schools at Oregon City, Ore., 


to succeed Mr. J. E. 
accept a state position. ; 
Mr. J. H. Davis has been elected superintend 


Calavan, who resigned to 


ent of schools at Little Rock, Ark., to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. E. B. Gardner. 
Mr. O. L. McReynolds of Cynthia, Ind., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Atkin 
son, Ill., to succeed Mr. O. 8S. Cade. 

Mr. D. W. Parratt has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Granite, Utah, to succeed 
Mr. J. T. Worlton, now assistant superintendent 
of the Salt Lake schools in charge of elementary 
grades. Mr. Parratt was president of the Granite 
school board. 

Prof. S. K. Clark, for many years superintend 
ent of the Milbank, S. D., schools, and for som: 
time assistant state superintendent, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Waubay. 

Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools at 
Trenton, N. J., has accepted the position of sup 
erintendent at Louisville, following his election 
by the Board of Education. 

Mr. Scott is a native of Indiana, a graduat> 
of the State University and has taken advanced 
courses at Yale. He is 43 years old and has been 
engaged in educational work since he was a 
young man. His salary at Trenton was $6,500 
and he comes to Louisville at $5,000 with the 
assurance that it will be $10,000 next year. 

Mr. William Bickett of Bernards Township, N. 
J., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Trenton, to succeed Z. E. Scott. The board 


has fixed the salary at $7,000, an increase of 
$600. 

Mr. Bickett is a graduate and Ph. D. of Grove 
City, Pa., College and will receive the degree of 
Ph. D. from Columbia in 1922. He has been a 
school superintendent for sixteen years and be- 
sides serving in Bernardsville, has been super 


intendent in Parkesburg, Pa., Middletown, 
Salem, N. J., and Rahway, N. J. 

The salary of the assistant superintendent of 
schools of Louisville, Ky., has been raised from 
$2,500 to $3,500, effective in September, accord 


Del., 


ing to an announcement of the board of educa- 
tion. This is in accordance with a plan to make 
the position of assistant superintendent a step- 
ping stone to the superintendent’s position. 

Frankfort, Ky. V. M. Mosely, county superin 
tendent of Muhlenberg county, has resigned to 
become principal of a county school, which po- 
sition, under the new law, pays more than that 
of superintendent. Another superintendent has 
expressed his intention of taking the same ac- 
tion. 

Supt. R. G. Jones who, in July, became head 
of the schools of Cleveland, following the de 
parture of Dr. Spaulding for Yale University. 
was a guest of the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion at a gathering of the faculty and students 
of the School of Education, and the supervisory 
corps of the public schools. Following an ad- 
dress by Supt. Jones, an informal luncheon was 
served at the Normal School, with the new sup- 
erintendent as the honored guest. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 

Mr. John W. Egan, President of the State 
Bank of Grand Bay, Ala., and for several years 
a member of the county board of school commis- 
sioners, has been elected business manager for 
the school board at Mobile, Ala. He is successor 
to Mr. Edgar Cottong, who resigned to return 
to the real estate business. 

Captain Joseph S. Stringham has been elected 


president of the school board at Detroit, Mich., 
to succeed Dr. John S. Hall. 

Rev. Dr. Abram Simon, rabbi of the Washing- 
ton Hebrew Congregation, has been elected 


president of the board of education at Washing- 


ton, D. C., to succeed John van Schaick, Jr. 
Mr. Harley O,. White has been elected chair- 
man, and Dr. Harry Olinger, vice-chairman of 


the school board at Salem, Ore. 

Mr. George Garton has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Des Moines, Ia., at a sal- 
ary of $4,200 a year. Mr. Garton is the succes- 
sor to Mr. Dan Miller. 

Mr. George B. Miller of Wilmington, Del., has 
been elected president of the school 
Dover, Del 


Mr. R. 8. 


board at 


Campbell has been elected secretary 


of the school board at 
salary of $400 a year. 
Mr. E. F. Chapman has been reelected clerk 
of the school board at Hartland, Wis. 
Mr. H. C. Roberts has been reelected secretary 
of the board of education at Sioux City, Ia. 
Mr. John Vanderlaan and Mr. Paul S. Moon 
have been reelected president and secretary, re 


Port Huron, Mich., at a 


spectively, of the school board at Muskegon, 
Mich, 
Mr. J. C. Henry, for twenty-one years secre- 


tary of the Columbia, Mo., school board has re- 
signed, Mr. F. L. Boggs haa been elected as his 
successor at a salary of $150 a vear. 

Mr. A. J. Thorine, for ten years clerk of the 
school board at Billings, Mont., has resigned to 
g0 to Seattle, Wash., where he will engage in 
the theater equipment business. 

Dr. G, F. Hartman has been elected secretary 
of the Upper Merion School Board at Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Mr. Carl Burton, custodian of the Central Li- 
brary Building, has been elected assistant super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds of the In- 


dianapolis, Ind., public schools, at a salary of 
$250 a month. 


Mr. Robert C. Elting, formerly secretary of the 
commercial club at Billings, Mont., has been 


elected clerk of the school board at Billings to 
succeed Mr. A. J. Thorine. 


Mr. T. 8S. Hickok has been elected secretary of 


the Canton, Pa., school district, to sueceed Mr. 
Charles E. Bullock who held the position for 
twenty-one years, but resigned because of other 
business. 

Mr. J. H. Smith has been reelected for the 
twenty-ninth year as president of the school 


board at Tecumseh, Mich. 


Mr. Charles Meeker has been reelected secre- 
tary of the school board at Burlington, Ia. 

Mrs. Lee Davis has been elected a member of 
the school board at Shelbyville, Ind. Mrs. Davis 
is the first woman ever elected on the board at 
Shelbyville. 

Mr. John Jewell has resigned as president of 
the school board at Columbus, Ind. Mrs. Mary 
C, Best has been elected ag his successor. 
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Specialists in Schoo! Houses Twenty Years of Experience | 


LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 


305-306 Court Exchange. 21! State Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 








CHARLES W. BATES 
Architect and Engineer 


17 Twelfth St, Wheeling, W. Va. 


THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We have been designing Schools and 
in the 





Colleges 
United States since 1899 


WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


| ARCHITECT 
| POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, A. | 
\ (Formerly WALKER & CHASE) 
ARCHITECT 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 

522 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK CITY 


D. G. NEWMAN COLLINS 
Architect and Engineer 
Specialist in modern fireproof and Sanitary Schools 


11 John Street New York City 





! ALLAN D. CONOVER 


| Architect 
| Member American Institute of Arc 
\ Schools—Academies—Institutions 


36 Tenney Block, Madison, Wis 


— =e Sa -_ 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
Specializing in School Planning 
Consulting Service to School Boards | 


33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 





>pecialists 


ng Servi 


14 Ame 


CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers— 


Plumbing and Heating 


105-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 


THE ELMER E. DUNLAP CO. 


Architects 
in School Planning. De 


ce to Schoo 
State Life 


sign and Construct 1 
Officials—73 Schools in past 10 y 


Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind 


J. H. FELT & COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers 
Specialists 
Kansas City, Mo 


in School! Planning 


Mason City, 


iowa 


LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 
ARCHITECT 
510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, M 


higan 


J. W. GADDIS 


Architect 


hool Work a Specialty 


rican Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 


WILLIAM GORDON, A. I. A. 
Architect 
> Hubbell 


Building Des Moines, lowa 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 


GEORGE J. HAAS 


Architec t 


4 Kresge Blde., Detroit. Mich 


HALL & LETHLY 
School Architects 


and Engineer 


SPRINGFIELD, OHI 














WUNVUTUOTULBseer TUITTET ENON UINBUONNVeTOeer 


K. Keffer Ea 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Architect 
2110 h Stre 


North Fifth +t, Kansas City, Kansas 


HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 


WM. B. ITTNER, F, A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
Saint Louis 


Missouri 


CHAS. BARTON KEEN 


1008-1009 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


KEFFER & JONES. Architects 


Masonic Temple DES MOINES 


, IOWA 


Buildings. Sp 


FREDERIC J. KLEIN 
Architect 


FRED L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 


Madiso Wi: 


N. Carroll $ 


G. L. LOCKHART 
Architect 


1 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN 


LOWINSON and SCHUBERT 


Architects and Engineers 
School Buildings 
Avenue New Y 


266 Fiftl 
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MCIVER & COHAGEN 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
08 Electric Building, Billings, Montana 
; a Architects, School House Specialists 
Members of the Ame an Institute <« Architects and 
rica yn @ ar g Engines ¥ford 
H. F » F. ALLA H. H. Bickford, F. A. 1 A 


Martindale, Wigham & Blackledge 
ARCHITECTS 


Indiana Pythian Building, Indianap Indiana 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire-Proof School Work 
Extended Experience ‘ ol Architectur 


nd 120 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y 


F. E. Mountjoy & F. W. Frewen, Jr. JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Architects Architects, School House Specialist 
Chamber of Commerce Building ver Eighty hools in Ten Year 
Denver C rad PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 


FREDERICK G. MUELLER C. GODFREY POGGI 


Architect Architect - Specialist 
W. R. Hair, Assistant Hamilton, OF 975 Morris Avenue. Elizabeth, N. J 
4 g Reference ch s of Elizabeth, N. J 
Vl al Eq 


OPPENHAMER & OBEL JOSEPH W. ROYER 


ARCHITECTS Architect 
Our Specialty—Designing and Constructi f Public Scho tir t in Urt ) 
hicago, Ilinoi Suite 1823 Continental and Comn 
Bank Building. Wausau, Wisconsin: New Sr 
Building, € 5% Third Street 


Robin B. Carswell 


OWEN & PAYSON 


Architects 


ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect 


FRANK. L. PACKARD, F. A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 
16-18 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Niels Chester Sorensen, M. A. 
Architect and School Specialist 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Mict 


Member of the American Institute of Architect 


EDGAR A. PAYNE N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
School House Architect 


i Specialists in School Planning and Design 
Special Atte on Given to t per Ligt Zz eating and 
—— 1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ntilating 


Carthage, Ill. 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 


ham on, Illinois 
Members of the American Instituté »f Architects Una pa =") 








HITECTS = DIRECI 

















TOOKER & MARSH 
Architects 


New York City N. Y. 


HENRY H. TURNER | 


Architect, Institutional Specialist | 


Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service | 
Architect Board of Education (¢ ty of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


TYRIE & CHAPMAN 


320 Auditorium Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds 


Architects and Engineers 
556 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 


ir Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structura 


Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


FRANZ C. WARNER, A. |. A. | 


. Architect and School Specialist 


Hippodrome Bidg Cleveland, O { 


G. H. WELLS, Architect 
1 E. 40th Street, New York City 


| Good Buildings——including Schoo! Building 


C. E. WERKING & SON 
School Architects and Engineers 


Richmend, Indiana 


15 Years’ Experience in Designing School Buildings 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 


B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects | 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch, A. 1. A. 
School Architect 
Palace Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Friend School Director: 


DO YOU WANT TO LEAVE A 
“MONUMENT” TO YOUR GOOD TASTE 
AND GOOD JUDGMENT IN THE 
SCHOOLS UNDER YOUR’ CARE? 


—A reminder of your thoughtfulness and 
care for the welfare of teachers and pupils 
that will show equally from both the out- 


side and the inside the school buildings. 


—A permanent improvement, at small cost, 
that will give your schools an air of cosy 


elegance to the passer-by. 


—A daily, hourly boon to the health and 


comfort of teachers and pupils. 


Kthey, frrennial, 


ACCORDION PLEATED 
WINDOW SHADES 








made from a cheery, translucent herring- 
hone-weave coutil cloth, in double-stitched 
panels, like a Japanese fan, and strung on 
taut piano wires at the sides. 

UP FROM THE BOTTOM 

DOWN FROM THE TOP 


OR BOTH AT ONCE 
BY THE PULL OF CORDS. 


Give perfect control of light and ventilation, 
morning, noon and afternoon, winter, spring 
and fall. 


And—from the tax payers’ viewpoint—they 
have the advantage of costing less (meas- 
ured by years of service) than the cheapest 


roller shades. 
Send for samples and price list. 


Also Manufacturers of the Athey 
Cleth Lined Metal Weather Strip. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6045 W. 65th Street, 
CHICAGO. 











TLDE 
TROY, NY. 
Accurate 


i 


for 


Maintain proper temperatures in the 
school-room. 








= Specially designed cooking thermo- 

ie meters for Baking, Deep Fat Frying, - 
>. Candy Making, Fireless Cookers and 980 
- Cake Griddles. 





‘Tested and approved by ( rood 


974 TROY, N. Y. U. 8. A. 696 





Thermometers *” 


School Purposes f 


Housekeeping Institute. 

Used now by housekeepers every 
where. 

Should be part of the equipment of 
every Household Economic and Do 
mestic Science Department. 

Write for full particulars. 
The Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 








PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


Hackensack High School, Frank Eurich, Architect 


The fresh, pure air delivered by the Peerless 
System is not only heated to the proper tempera 
ture, but by being passed over a body of water in 
each Unit is humidified to a suitable condition for 
breathing. ‘This assures a supply of uniformly good 
quality air which is not possible if untreated air is 
brought into school rooms, particularly if the school 
is located in a congested or dusty district. Unless 


the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount of 


pure air the result of their work is found to be far 


below standard. Not only are their assimilating 
faculties depreciated, but increased liability to ac 
tual physical ills become a menace. Lassitude, 
sluggishness, and headaches are the more common 


indications of poor and insufficient ventilation 


Our Engineering Staff is at your service 


521 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 


Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 


Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 
Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 


The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, hile 


(Offices in all large cities) 


Wisconsin 








TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

At New Britain, Conn., a special election will 
have to be held to secure funds for increases in 
teachers’ salaries. 

The supreme 
cided that it is 
periods when 
an epidemic, 

A flat increase of $400 ask: 
of Waltham, 
school board. 


court of Massachusetts 
illegal to pay salaries 
schools are closed on 


has de- 
during 
account of 


1 by the t 
been 


acher 
Mass., has denied by the 

The school board of Newburyport, Mass., has 
been informed that there would be no money 
for the increased salaries recently voted by that 
body. 

At a recent called session of the Texas legis 
lature, an appropriation of $4,000,000 was made 
to increase the salaries of public-school teachers 
of the state. This was in addition to the state 
appropriation previously made of the proceeds of 
a three and one-half mill tax, and a special ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for rural schools. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 has been made to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers in state colleges. 

County superintendents have been given in- 
creases in salary ranging from 33% to 662/3 
per cent, and a fifty per cent increase of travel- 
ing expenses. County boards are authorized to 
employ office assistants for the county superin- 
tendents, a position for which no provision was 
made in the past. 

It will take $240,000 to afford an increase of 
$400 for each of Philadelphia’s teachers. A popu 
lar bond issue to meet the increase is proposed. 

New York, N. Y. To protect former elemen- 
tary teachers now in high schools, from possible 
loss of salary due to the operation of the new 
schedule, the board has adopted the 
amendment to its rules: 


following 


“No assistant teacher in a high school or train 
ing school, and no model teacher or critic teacher 
in a training school may receive a salary less 
than that to which such teacher would be en- 
titled by reason of credited experience in any 
grade position in the elementary school.” 

The rule prevents an assistant teacher in high 





school from receiving less pay than she would 
have received had she remained in the upper 
grades. 

According to L. W. W.lliams, secretary of the 
appointment committee at the University of Llli- 
nois at Urbana, Ill., there will be a shortage ol 
1,500 high school teachers this fall. Altho sal- 
aries have been increased, on!y 300 graduates 
having been secured to fill positions. There is a 
great demand for manual tra:ning and science 
teachers. 

Superintendent Frank Cody of the Detroit, 
Mich., schools has announced that 4,100 teachers 
have signed contracts for the coming school 
year. Twelve hundred of these will be high 
school teachers. A new salary schedule has 
been adopted which provides for a salary of 
from $1,500 to $2,000 a year for graded teachers, 


and from $1,700 to $2,300 for high school in- 
structors. 
The board of education at Grand Rapids, 


Mich., has adopted a new salary schedule pro- 
viding for an increase ranging from $200 to 
$250. The grade school minimum has been 
raised from $800 to $1,000, and the high school 
from $1,000 to $1,200. 

The school committee at Lincoln, R. L, 
adopted salary scales providing a $400 a year 
increase for teachers. The minimum salary 
was fixed at $900 and the maximum at $1,240. 

Mobile, Ala. A schedule of pay for teachers 
in city and county schools, carrying an increase 
of 17% per cent over last year, has been pre- 
sented to the board for approval. 

Under the plan, teachers will receive the same 
monthly pay as last year, with the difference 
that the pay will run for six weeks longer. For 
example, a teacher who last year received $100 
a month for eight and one-half months will this 
year receive $100 for ten months. The mini- 
mum salary is fixed at $60. 

The Indiana House has approved a bill pro- 
viding an increase of thirty per cent in teachers’ 
salaries, and fixing a minimum of $300. Under 
the bill, it is claimed that teachers’ salaries will 
be raised, a fixed yearly minimum will be pro- 
vided, country school terms will be increased, 


has 





and a union will be effected between the country 
and village schools. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The teachers will re- 
ceive an annual increase of $383 for the next 
year, or an average of $133 for each teacher. 
The minimum for grade teachers is $800 and 
that for high school teachers $1,000. 

Dallas, Tex. The board has adopted a sched- 
ule of increases providing for a flat increase of 
$400 and a maximum salary of $1,700. New 
teachers will receive not more than $1,600 for 
the first year, but will be placed on the same 
basis as the old teachers the second year. 

High school teachers will receive increases 
of $400 and a maximum salary of $2,400. Col- 
ored high and grade teachers will receive flat 
increases of $300, with a maximum of $1,300 and 
$1,150 respectively, for high and grade teachers. 

Hagerstown, Md. The board has adopted a 
schedule of salaries providing for increases of 
approximately 331/3 per cent. All teachers are 
divided into three groups, namely, Class One, 
Class Two, and Class Three. 

Teachers of the first class, with one or two 
years’ experience will receive $900; those with 
three or four years’ experience, $1,000; those 
with five and six years, $1,100; those with seven 
and eight years, $1,200, and those with nine or 
more years, $1,300. 

Teachers of the second class, with one and 
two years’ experience will be paid $750; those 
with three and four years, $850; those with five 
and six years, $950, and those with seven and 
eight years, $1,050. 

Teachers of the third class, with one and two 
years’ experience will receive $650; those with 
three and four years, $750; those with five and 
six years, $850. 

Elementary principals, with four to eight as- 
sistants and two years’ experience, will receive 
$1,000; those with three and four years’ $1,100; 
those with five and six years, $1,200; those with 
seven and eight years, $1,300, and those with 
nine or more, $1,400. 

With nine to sixteen assistants one and two 
years’ experience, $1,150; three and four years’ 
experience, $1,250; five and six years’ experience, 
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Educational Buildings Demand the Most Efficient Toilet Seats 


First—promote hygiene 





GripLey SCHOOL, Erie, Pa. 
Wm, B, Ittner, Architect 
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$1,350; seven and eight years’ experience 
nine or more years, $1,550. 

With 17 or more assistants one and two years’ 
experience, $1,250; three and four years, $1,350; 
five and six years, $1,450; seven and eight years, 
$1,550; nine or more years, $1,650. 

Second class teachers will receive ten dollars 
per month less and provisionals will receive $100 
per annum. 

Principals of high schools will receive salaries 
as follows: Hagerstown, $2,400; Williamsport, 
$2,000; Smithsburg, $2,000; Clearspring, $2,000; 
Boonsboro, $2,000; Hancock, $1,800. 

Assistants will receive for one and two years’ 
experience, $1,150; for three and four years’ ex 
perience, $1,250; for five and six years’ experi 
ence, $1,350; for seven and eight years’ experi- 
ence, $1,450, and for nine or more years, $1,550. 

The adoption of the schedule puts the schools 
of the county on a higher plane. It also com- 
pares favorably with the salaries in counties in 
this section where the schools have the reputa- 
tion of being more advanced. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. Flat increases 
month have been given the 
next year. 

Jamestown, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for the next year to comply with 
the state law. Grade teachers, with approved 
records, will be paid eight annual increments 
of $50 each. The minimum for grade teachers 
is $1,000 and that for high school teachers is 
$1,200. Departmental teachers in the grammar 
grades will begin at $1,050 and will reach $1,450 
Principals of grade schools will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,200 and will reach a maximum of 
$1,600. 

Albany, N. Y. Grade teachers will receive 
increases of $450 and high school teachers $500, 
beginning September first. The minimum and 
maximum of all-in the professional department 
have been advanced $300. 

The board of education of Putnam County, 
Ind., has adopted a schedule providing for an 


eight-month term and a minimum of $800. 
Teachers are 


, $1,450; 


of $20 a 
teachers for the 


divided into four classes, with 
salaries as follows: 
Class A, $803.85; Class B, $888.72; Class C, 


$977.76, Class D, $1,023, and exemption, $1,068.48. 


The amounts are determined by multiplying 
the general average of Class A teachers by 5% 


Gannon & Carey, Plumbers 


Second—withstand continual use without deterioration. 


WHALE-BONE 


has proven to the country’s 
school building experts to fulfill 
all that can be desired. 


Unqualifiedly guaranteed 
against Splitting, 

Cracking or 

Crazing 
and to be impervious and acid 
proof. 


Sold by all leading plumbing houses. 


If you cannot secure locally, write Seat 





50.WABASH D AVE. CHICAGO 


cents; Class B teachers by 3% cents; Class C 
teachers by 6 cents; Class D teachers by 6', 
cents, and exemption teachers by 6% cents. 

A new salary schedule has been adopted by 
the Rome, N. Y., board of education, which pro 
vides for an increase of from $100 to $200 over 
the schedule adopted last spring. The new 
schedule including the grade of teachers and 
the increases from year to year for nine years 
is as follows: For women, kindergarten to 
eighth grade, from $1,100 to $1,650; vice-prin- 
cipal grammar school, household arts, household 
science, ungraded classes, from $1,250 to $1,800; 
high school supervisors, special subjects, $1,300 
to $1,950; high school dean, $1,500 to $2,150; 
supervisor elementary instruction, principal ele- 
mentary schools, $1,700 to $2,450. Salary of sixth 
grade teacher plus $50 for each room super 
vised. For men: supervisor special subjects, 
grade, manual training, $1,400 to $2,150; high 
school physical director, $1,800 to $2,550; prin- 
cipal elementary school director vocational and 
evening school, $1,800 to $2,750; principal high 
school, $2,800 to $3,750. 

Due to the efforts of County Superintendent of 
Schools F. A. Lowell all rural school teachers 
in Oneida County, Wis., have been given an 
increase in salary which provides far a mini- 
mum of $100 a month. 

The board of school commissioners at Mobile, 
Ala., has ratified a proposed salary increase for 
teachers which will be approximately twenty per 
cent. This increase will amount to about $64,000. 

Sixty-five of the public school teachers at Cam- 
den, N. J., or about one-tenth of the total num- 
ber of teachers, have resigned. Altho no definite 
reasons have been given it is thought most of 
them are leaving because of low salaries. 

In estimating the amount needed for salaries 
the committee of the school board at New 
Britain, Conn., has discovered that the $75,000 
asked for this year, will be enough for the fiscal 
year, but that $105,000 is needed to cover the 
salaries for the entire school year. It has been 
suggested that a tax of two and a half mills 
levied on the next grand list would provide 
75,300 for salaries, and would be a solution to 
one of the most serious problems 


which ever 

confronted the city. 
The board of aldermen at Bridgeport, Conn., 
has decided that it has no power to vote a spe- 


cial bonus appropriation for the city’s teachers, 


Architect 
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which appropriation would amount to $57,000 
granted them by the state. City Attorney Com- 
ley stated that the state’s allowance must be 
a part of the contract and not in the form ofa 


bonus. 
The petition of the school teachers at Walt- 
ham, Mass., for a flat increase of $400 in sal- 


aries has been rejected by the 

The Indiana Senate has passed the Laughlin 
house bill increasing the salaries of school 
teachers about 30 per cent and fixing a minimum 
salary of $800 a year. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The school board of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
joined hands with the local chamber of com- 
merce in carrying on Americanization work 
among the aliens. 

The school committee of Fall River 
decided that the teachers are 


school board. 


, Mass., has 


allowed to take 

part in political activities so long as they do 
not neglect their work. 

The Haverhill, Mass., school committee is con- 

sidering the advisability of placing fire alarm 


boxes in the schools. The 
in case of fire is considered too slow. 

A case in court brought out the fact that the 
school board of Milford, Conn., supplies straps 
for corporal punishment. A boy misbehaved and 
was asked to stand in the corridor. He ran 
home and the truant officer after him. Here 
the father interfered, and abused the school au- 
thorities. The boy was brought back to the 
school and the teacher applied the strap. The 
court approved the action of the teacher and 
subjected the father to a fine. 

The school board of Manchester, N. H., charges 
that the delays caused by the city council will 
increase the cost of new school buildings 
$100,000. 

The English high school of Boston will cele- 
brate its hundredth anniversary next year A 
fund of $150,000 is being raised to celebrate the 
event. 

The Baltimore school board will not contest 
the State Teachers’ Retirement act which makes 
the retirement of teachers at the age of seventy 
compulsory. Twenty-six teachers, including sev- 
eral principals, will be retired. 

The school board of Gloucester, N. J., has de- 
cided not to reemploy teachers who fail to pay 
their bills. 


use of the telephone 


Concluded on Page 87) 
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Laziness in Children is a Danger Signal | *“"* —q 
_ The Responsibility is Largely Yours | — ,. 


If you surround them with suitable sanitary facilities which 


45° Elbow 
can be counted on to keep them healthy, and then educate parents | 
to do the same, you will be gratified and so will their parents | 4in Vent — 
(whose taxes pay your salary) at the drive and pep they put into yg tng ek 
their work. ‘Galvanized 
‘a e 
 Buleing 


Do you remember the Government investigation into the 
Hookworm disease? ‘That investigation exploded the old theory 
that anybody, either young or old, is “just naturally lazy.” Much 
depends on physical fitness and proper sanitation. 


To insure proper sanitation, if sewers are available, by all 


means install plumbing, but if not, then remember that 


Double Hinged 








PERFECTION CHEMICAL TOILETS Vin shed Seat 
l. Are approved for school use by State and Government authorities. Perfection Vitreous ¥ 
2. Are odorless and sanitary. China Bowl 4 
3. Permit indoor installation without plumbing 
4. Prevent colds caused by running out of doors. 
She privy is an institution 5 Help to prevent typhoid, hookworm, etc., etc 
of the DARK AGES. Don’t 6 Are quick, easy and cheap to install 


reach one thing and prac a ; 
Dp Let us figure with your Board on the installation of really modern 


equipment in your schools. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


Desk A _ Syracuse, N. Y. 


tice another! 





*— Drain Valve Opening a 
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‘MONG() PLUMBING FIXTURES 


*‘The Standard for Over 
Fifty Years’’ 


Ly 


PLUS CELL 


Avail Yourself 
of this Service 


It matters not, whether you contem- 





plate remodeling your old buildings, or 
the erection of an entirely new struc- 
ture, our experts are always pleased to 
offer suggestions and be of assistance 
in the selection and installation of your 
plumbing fixtures. They will gladly 
give you expert advice on the most ap- 


propriate, practical and economical 
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method. This service is furnished 


gratis and entails no obligation. Avail 





yourself of it. Write today. 


Decco 


VENTILATED CLOSET STALLS WITH UTILITY CHAMBER 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. sxinvrotts;'missouri 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. HOUSTON, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
) DAVENPORT, IA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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60,000 gal. swimming pool 
at Fleischman’s Baths, 
New York, with close-up 
of R. U. V. Sterilizer. 


Kewaunee Physics 
Laboratory Table 


This table has been standardized by reason of its popu- 
larity with Physics Teachers and consequent large sales. 
It is very substantially built. It has ample drawer space, 
electrical connections, and metal in place of wooden up- 
rights and crossbar. ‘This table can be supplied without 
the large drawers or with lower cupboards and drawers, 
in place of the four large drawers, if desired. 


TMI 


MITT 


Keep Your Pool Continuously Safe! 


SWIMMING pool should be kept continuously 
A safe hygienically. The beautiful swimming pool 

at Fleischman’s Baths, New York, is just one 
of the many modern pools throughout the country 
in which this desired end has been attained—eco- 
nomically and efficiently—through R. U. V. (Ultra 
Violet Ray) Sterilizers. 


IT 


R. U. V. Sterilization is obtained without the use of 
chemicals or gas and does not change the taste, tem- 
perature or color of water. 








For full information address Department “L”’ 
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Kewaunee Biology 
Instructor’s Desk 


Safeguard against 


faulty and extrava 


This desk is peculiarly fitted for service in the biology gant arrangements E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


laboratory. ‘The storage space is so arranged as to be of of equipment by let- 
he g te st ssible usefulne to the instructe Th ting us submit plan CHS GES Sinpent peetnows of 

sate ss 4 se sss } struc , “ yg US Ss ans 
ee er ose | awe , MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
large cupboards and drawers afford a great deal of con- showing modern ar SEWING DRAWING ART 
venient store room, and the deep sink, with its 11-inch rangements of SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 
standing overflow plug, performs the double function of standard _ furniture | (Catalogs furnished gladly) 
a sink and tub. An aquarium is a part of each of these to meet your condi- | MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
desks, and is a very necessary adjunct to this laboratory tions. | 
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in the maintenance of healthy specimens. The compart- NO OBLIGATION | 
ment over the drawers, with the drop-down door, will be NO CHARGE | 
found very convenient for dissecting boards, reagent bot- 

tles, small graduates, etc. The aquarium has soapstone 


ends and bottom, and plate glass sides. All plumbing 


for water, waste and gas is supplied to the floor line. 


As most School Executives know, Kewaunee 
is the leading line in America, of Labora 
tory Furniture for Schools. 


ASK FOR A COPY OF OUR FREE BOOK. 


SAewnwiiee® FURNITURE EXPERT Co- 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


Columbus Atlanta Dallas Alexandria,La. El Paso 


Little Rock Kansas City Spokane Minneapolis 
ae Dekaiisns Denver DOMESTIC SCIEN -E TABLE No. 402 
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Patent applied for 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON 








THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
adjust — and the back too. The 
Hudson seat adjusts three inches 
(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
the top adjusts to any position and 
the back adjusts vertically. 


3 NEW JERSEY 


The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. 


Now 50 years. 





Patent applied for 








Concluded from Page 84) 

A queer situation has arisen in Trenton, N. J 
The Kiwanis Club of that city has petitioned the 
mayor to dismiss the school board. At the sam 
time it proposes that the mayor appoint a new 
board of nine members, the list of eligibles to 
be submitted by the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Labor Unions and Moth 
er’s Clubs. The trouble has arisen over the re 
moval of the superintendent. 

At Passaic, N. J., teachers find it difficult to 
secure housing for the next school term. The 
school board offices will serve as a bureau to 
provide board and rooms for teachers. 

Michigan is concerning itself with the ques 
tion of abolishing all private and parochial 
schools. The supreme court will be asked to 
permit a submission of the question to the 
voters. 

There are just 1,404 more children in the Pasa 
dena public schools this year than there were 
last, indicating the substantial growth of Pasa 
dena during that period. 

When the schools closed for the summer va- 
cation the net enrollment was 9,528, as compared 
with 8,124 for the previous year. 

School officials predict still further increases 
in the enrollment with the beginning of 
the fall term. Eight bungalows will be erected 
this summer as auxiliary schoolhouses. Many 
schools were badly crowded the past year. 

The Public School Janitors Association of 
Massachusetts held its annual convention at Fall 
River in July. The officers elected are: Presi 
dent, E. A. Moore, Boston; first vice-president, 
Thomas F. Slattery, Salem; second vice-presi 
dent, James L. Moxson of Lawrence; treasurer, 
Walter H. Lesure, Lawrence; assistant secretary, 
Frank L. Leonard, Boston. 

The school department of Newburyport, Mass., 
invited sealed bids for the transportation of 
school children. The department fixed the re 
quirements regarding equipment and character 
of drivers. ? 

Michael F. Malone of the Worcester, Mass., 
School Committee is urging the introduction of 
open air calisthenics. 

Port Huron, Mich. The city of Port Huron 


has voted to obtain its charter provisions rela 
tive to the control of the schools and has ac- 
cepted the general state school law for the con- 
trol and administration of its educational affairs. 
A board of education consisting of six mem 
bers has been elected with Mr. Alex Moore as 
president and Mr. R. S. Campbell as secretary. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Due to fear of a shortage of teachers in the 
schools at Bend, Ore., for the coming year, the 
school board has ruled that women teachers in 
schools outside’ the city limits, need no longer 
be unmarried and fulfill the requirement of nor 
mal school training. The revision of require- 
ments is to be in effect for one year only. 

At a conference of county school superintend- 
ents at State College, Pa., Dr. A. L. Rowland, 
head of the Teachers’ Training Bureau of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, ridt- 
culed the old custom of éxaminations for public 
school teachers, saying that these examinations 
have driven many good teachers out of the state. 
In the future, superintendents will be requested 
to issue certificates on credentials gained thru 
proper teacher training and vocational work. 
Those obtaining permanent certificates here 
after should be restricted to teaching in the 
first to sixth grades. Under the new arrange 
ment of placement by credentials, there would be 
an increase of 70 per cent in the number cf 
applicants for special work. 

State Examiner John Hoegner of the bureau of 
inspection and supervision of public offices of Ohio 
has filed a report in which he states that hun- 
dreds of teachers in Franklin County which in- 
cludes Columbus, O., must return to the county 
funds ranging from $1 to $100, which they have 
received during the past year for attending 
teachers’ meetings. The report says the board 
of education has no authority to pay expenses 
of teachers in attendance at conventions and the 
money must be returned to the schoo] treasury. 
The total amount to be paid in the Columbus 
schools is $2,353.85 and $1,305.82 in the town- 
ships of Franklin County. 

A report submitted to L. N. Hines, state super- 


intendent of public instruction, by E. B. Weth- 
erow, state high school inspector, states that 
the Indiana high schools, both rural and city, 
have vacancies for 1,076 teachers and only 
enough teachers in prospect to fill 346 of these 
positions. Mr. Wetherow says there are two 
ways in which part of the vacancies might be 
filled, either the state superintendent can issue 
permits to teachers who have fallen slightly be- 
low the requirements, or the school boards and 
trustees can increase the wages of teachers suf- 
ficiently to attract persons who have left high 
school teaching for other employment. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris at Alex- 
andria, La., has made a new ruling which pro- 
vides that any teacher who has not signed a 
written contract is not obliged to teach, but 
after signing a contract to teach in a certain 
parish, she will not be permitted to teach in 
another parish, unless released by the officials cf 
the first parish. Should the teacher persist ia 
her determination to break her contract in or- 
der to accept a higher salary elsewhere, the 
state superintendent's office will not hesitate to 
revoke her certificate, 

Important changes were made in the school 
department rules at Beverly, Mass., the new 
rules providing that teachers absent from duty 
on account of illness, death in family, or other 
compelling cause, may draw salary without any 
deduction for ten days in any one school year. 
and for subsequent necessary absences may draw 
one-half salary for not exceeding twenty addi- 
tional days upon application by the teacher and 
presentation of a physician's certificate. Pay 
for substitute teachers was increased from $4.00 
to $5.00 a day. 

Superintendent J. H. Harris of the Dubuque, Ia., 
schools has recently stated that the impression 
gained that the three new schools under the 
six-three plan would need a great many more 
teachers is entirely wrong. The present high 
school teachers will be assigned to the senior 
high school and grade teachers will take charge 
of their own classes in the junior schools. With 
the removal of these classes from the graded 
schools will come increased room and better 
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Illustration below shows one of the 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 
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Advantages of Asbesto-Crete 
School Houses 


Now, when school houses every- 
where are becoming over-crowded 
and additional buildings are needed, 
the Asbesto-Crete type of school 
house is much in demand. 


Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 


We call attention particularly to the 
Asbesto-Crete two room school house 
which is much cheaper than an ordi- 
nary brick or stone structure, requires 
no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 

The plans have been approved by 
many state boards and city authorities. 

Ambler Asbestos building products 
are specified in all Asbesto-Crete build- 


Write for further information 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 














facilities for caring for the children in the grade 
buildings. 

Mr. Albert H. Inman, chairman of the school 
committee at Worcester, Mass., has reported that 
there is no shortage of teachers in that city, 
there being more applications than positions in 
both high and public schools. He also has said 
that there is no shortage in the entire state, 
altho the standard of the teachers has been 
raised. 

Des Moines, Ia., teachers will be placed under 
a one-year contract in a new ruling which will 
be put into effect. No resignations will be ac- 
cepted from teachers while school is in pro- 
gress unless circumstances warrant it, only 
sickness being considered as a plausible excuse. 
A teacher resigning to teach somewhere else 
will not be released from a Des Moines school 
until the term is ended. 

Detroit, Mich. Acting Mayor Vernor has 
vetoed the resolution calling for the payment of 
an additional $300 to the teachers in the form 
of a bonus dating back to January first. The 
acting mayor, in a communication to the board, 
declares that payment of-the bonus is illegal 
and that no funds have been. properly provided 
for the payment. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has adopted 
a policy which holds that marriage will not be 
a bar to teaching positions. 

Frankfort, Ky. The record enrollment of 
teachers in the summer school at Eastern State 
Normal, Richmond, was reached this year with 
625 in attendance. The number enrolled last 
year was 403. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

New sources of revenue, consolidation of rural 
schools and the need for budget making in rural 
schools occupied the attention of school direc- 
tors from all parts of Pennsylvania in their 
three-day conference held during the week. of 
July 26th at State College. 

It was the opinion of the conference that the 
rural schools of the state are twenty to forty 
per cent weaker than they were 25 years ago 
and that consolidation is the best thing for their 
future welfare. It was recommended that rural 


teachers of equal preparation come under a law 
providing higher salaries than those commanded 
by teachers in similar positions in towns. 

Frankfort, Ky. Arrangements whereby the 
Central School Supply Company, distributor of 
common school textbooks, is expected to allow 
exchange prices for old books up to the Septem- 
ber 1, have been in negotiation. The company 
has taken up the question with the publishers. 
The contract allowed a year for the exchange 
but conditions were such in the rural schools 
that deliveries were delayed and the school term 
was over before many purchasers had an op- 
portunity to exchange their books. 

Amarillo, Tex. The all-year school has been 
approved as a two-year experiment by the State 
Committee on Classification. The plan provides 
for three school terms of four months each, 
with one-third of the school children in atten4- 
ance twelve months of the year. 

Under the plan, each student is requirel1 to 
attend eight months and is given the privilege 
of choosing his four months of vacation. 

The plan as it has been worked out will re- 
quire a smaller staff of teachers than was neces- 
sary with the regular school term. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A census of the school 
population shows that there has been an increase 
of five thousand, or seven per cent, in the num- 
ber of children enumerated in the state. The 
total enumeration reached 784,430, or a gain of 
5,644 over that in 1919. 

The school board of Philadelphia is beginning 
to believe that it must extend the tenure of 
the superintendent’s office from one to four 
years and raise the salary from $9,000 to a 
higher figure. It has ascertained that the sal- 
aries in the larger cities range from $12,000 to 
$18,000. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has issued a preliminary report on the 
standards of physical fitness for children enter.- 
ing employment. The report will be submitted 
for criticism before being published finally. This 


document will prove of value to the school au- 


thorities called upon to issue permits based upon 
the physical fitness as well as the educational 
qualifications of the child. 


A survey of the school system of Washington, 
D. C., to be made at the call of Supt. F. W. 
Ballou, is a possibility if the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not soon act on the Senate Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

The matter of a survey will be taken up at the 
next meeting of the school board, September 
first, and it is expected that Supt. Ballou will 
make a suggestion at that time. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Plans have been com- 
pleted for an open air school for physically sub- 
normal children. The school which will be a 
cooperative affair, will be located in a city park 
and will accommodate about thirty children. 
Milford, Mass. A dental clinic will be opened 


in September for the children of the Milford, 
Mendon, and Hopedale districts. 
Bridgeport, Conn. A summer denta) clinic 


for older pupils was conducted in the schools 
during the past summer. The scientific prophy- 
lactic treatment was given in the schoolhouses 
by dental hygienists. 

A movement has been started for a conjunc: 
tion of the towns of Groveland, Merrimac, West 
Newbury and Georgetown, Mass., into one dis- 
trict, for health purposes. A school nurse will 
be employed to give one week each month to 
each town. The work is to be financed by an 
appropriation from each town and an equal 
amount to be donated from the Red Cross Seal 
fund. 

Peoria, Ill. An open-window room has been 
established in the new addition to the Franklin 
school. About 25 pupils will be accommodate. 

Minneapolis, Minn., will receive an appropria- 
tion of $30,465 for the education of backward 
and defective children. The allotment was 
made out of a fund of $140,733 appropriated by 
the state board of education for special classes 
for subnormal children and those suffering from 
speech defects. 

A new system of medical inspection has been 
put into operation at Cleveland, O., under the 
direction of Dr. L. W. Childs, Chief Medical In- 
spector. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 











Offices in principal cities 


= 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
Pacific Coast Office 600 Metropolitan Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(FOLD IN SECTIONS) 





8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 


One Room Into Many—Many Into One 

2 RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

: Folding in sections, they automatically adjust themselves to floors out of level——they follow the floor. 
: eS, Send tor Catalog to 

Se THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
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Erlipar 
None Ahead of Us 
Fem Can Equal Us 


Eclipse 


AT 
LAST 
A 
PERFECT 
PEDESTAL 
DESK 





Eclipse Single Pedestal Adjustable Desk 


Eclipse School Furniture is Guaranteed 
in Material, Construction and Finish 


Catalog on Request 


Che Chendor Kundtz Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























Thompson Chair-Desks 


A Movable and Adjustable Duplex Seat- 
ing Equipment FOR ALL SCHOOLS 





U. S. Patent Serial 1,293,246 


VERYTHING that goes into the construction of 
Thompson Chair-Desks is designed either (1) to make 
these chairs last more years without wearing out, or (2) to 
give the user more extended service and comfort during 


EVERY ONE OF THOSE YEARS. 


Write for Illustrated Circular, List 
of Installations and Current Prices. 


The Quaint Art Furniture Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 West Water Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Hieypoood akefield 


Eclipse Adjustable 
Pressed Steel Chair Desk 


Unbreakable, 
Heavy Gauge Steel 


Standards, __ Finish- 
ed in dull Black 
Enamel, baked on 
at high tempera- 
ture. 

Note the solid 
Steel, Wedge 


Shaped Chair Sup- 
port, which cannot 
loosen, work down 
or break. 





HEYwooD BROTHERS ana WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
j 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


516-520 W. 34th St., 


174 Portland St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arlington St., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
San Francisco, Calif Portiand, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif. 





For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 


LA» 





Wash NOT TIP No. 70 
FORWARD 


No. 242 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 
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Modern 
School Furniture 











Single Pedestal Desk 


Manufactured by 


Kenney Bros. © Wolkins 


224 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Everything for the Schools 


Educational Supplies Company 


LEIS |/ClO| 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














QUICK DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Durand 


fest. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Lockers 


You have to have lockers—public 
opinion demands them nowadays. 


Then surely you want steel lock- 
ers—their advantages are mani- 


But there’s a big difference in 
steellockers. Durand Steel Lock- 
ers are made—inevery detail—as 
steel lockers should be made. 


Send for catalogue 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 













NEW BOOKS. 
Modern French Composition. 

By Philippe de La Rochelle. Cloth, 182 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This book offers material for composition and 
conversation for the first year’s work in French. 
The subject matter consists of outlines, ques- 
tionnaires, and suggestions based upon a voyage 
from America to France. It is the purpose of 
the book to afford the student material and oc 
casion for working out narratives and conversa: 
tions covering the common experiences of daily 
life in a French community and of developing 
a vocabulary, a stock of idiomatic expressions 
and the habit of thinking what he desires to 
say and write in the French language and man 
ner. The book is practical and useful. 
Handbook of American Government. 

By William H. Bartlett. Revised by 
Campbel] Black. Cloth, 162 pages. 
Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. 

A brief statement of the fundamental func 
tions of the American government. It cites the 
statutory and other documents upon which every 
duty and power of the federal government is 
based. 

Group Test of Mental Ability. 

Lewis M. Terman. Forms A and 


Henry 
Thomas Y. 


13, 12 pages 
each. Manual of directions, 8 pages. Scoring 
keys. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


These tests are intended for the high school 
but may be applied to the seventh and eight 
grades and the first year of college. They have 
been evolved from a mass of material gathered 
and tried out by the author and a group of 
collaborators. In the trials especial attention 
was given to the elimination of all items which 
failed to differentiate bright pupils from. dull 
pupils. Each of the two forms of the test may 
be given in 35 minutes to a class or to an en- 
tire school. The scoring is positive and per- 


sonal errors on the part of instructors is ob- 
Vviated. 


Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. 
Series I. Paper, 30 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This pamphlet contains the complete direc- 
tions for giving and scoring the tests, which are 
intended for grades one to three. 
Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings. 

By Joseph B. Lockey, Cloth, quarto, 503 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This book presents a specialized study of the 
beginnings and the development of the close in- 
ternational relations between the American re- 


publics. It describes the historic events between 
1800 and 1830, which led to the formulation on 
the part of the United States of the Monroe 


Doctrine, and to the understanding on the part 
of all the republics, of their mutuality in such 
fundamental principles as independence, terri- 
torial integrity, equality, cooperation, non-inter- 
vention, ete. For students of history and inter- 
national relations, the book is a mine of infor- 
mation. A better exposition of the value of law 


as against force in international affairs, and of 
the community of political ideals of the west- 
ern hemisphere, could hardly be found. 
An American History. 

By David Saville Muzzey. Revised Edition. 
Cloth, 558 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Co., Bos- 


ton, New York, Chicago. 

This volume is a revision of the author’s book 
of 1911 and brings the narrative down to the 
present date. No changes have been made in 
the book, except that the chapters following 
the Spanish war have been recast to emphasize 
social and economic facts. 

The work suffers somewhat when it is com 
pared with several of the later histories. Tho 
author is not always without partisanship and 
his summaries on the earlier settlement of the 
territory now occupied by the United States are 
not always warranted in their condemnations. 
Primer of Shorthand. 


By Jerome B. Howard. Boards, octavo, 99 
pages. The Phonographic Institute Co., Cin 
cinnati, O. 

This little book limits itself to the exposi- 


tion of the principles of phonography as applied 
to English words of one syllable. It is intended 


to present a great amount and variety of prac- 
tice for the beginner so that the principles of 
shorthand become a part of his automatic men- 


tal action. The book has been prepared with 
all the care and thoroness that characterize 
the Howard-Phonographic books. 
Modern Junior Mathematics, 

By Marie Gugle. Book Three. Cloth, 244 
pages. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 


Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 


This book includes the mathematics which is 
to be offered in the ninth grade and is equaliy 
well suited for junior high schools or the first 
year of the standard high school. It aims to 
present the general fundamental principles in 
algebra, geometry in trigonometry in the most 
simple elementary form. In contrast to the oll 
type of formal textbooks it uses informal ex- 
planations of terms, processes and rules an 
adds simple pictures and everyday illustrations 
taken from common experience and usage such 
as the pupil is familiar with. The major por- 
tion of the work is naturally devoted to algebra 
and is a thoro presentation of this important 
subject up to and including quadratic equations. 
The sections devoted to geometry and trigo- 
nometry go little beyond the explanation of the 
properties of triangles and the use of logarithms, 

The book will fit in splendidly into any school 
where the cycle plan of teaching mathematics 
has been adopted. It meets in an admirable 
way the demand for giving children who will 
not likely go beyond the ninth grade, a general 
basis of mathematics which can be applied in 
the industries and in commerce. 


Outlines in Dictionary Study. 
By Anny L. Rice. For fourth, fifth, sixth, and 


seventh grades. Cloth, 78 pages. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco. 


This book presents rather complete sugges- 
tions for teaching the use of the dictionary. The 
work is valuable as rounding out the teaching 
of language, spelling and writing in the grades 
and serves splendidly as an initial course in 
the use of reference books and the library. 
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“Give them a ch for i 
give them a chance for fun, 
Better a playground plot, 
than a court and jail when the harm 
is done. 





t sport 


Give them a chance, if you stint them 
now, 
temorrow you will have to pay— 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
so please give them a chance to play.” 


BUILD FOR BETTER 
MANHOOD AND 
WOMANHOOD. 


HELP TO MAKE THEIR 
DREAMS COME TRUE. 


LET US HELP YOU. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND 





Sales Offices: 
733 Conway Bldg., 
CHICAGO 





QUESTIONS 
ANSWERS 











Carbon Dioxide in Schoolrooms. 

68. Q:—Is there any way by which one can 
measure the amount of carbon dioxide in a 
schoolroom without a chemical analysis of the 
air. 

A:—A fair approximate for a poorly ventilated 
room may be determined by the following 
method: The average number of respirations 
per minute among children may be assumed as 
20; the content of air taken into the breathing 
tract is about 25 cubic inches. The expired air 
contains about 4 per cent of cubic dioxide. The 
gross volume per hour per pupil therefore iz 

) 20 x 25 x 60 [ 
.04 | ——————_ 1 —0.7 cubic feet 
1728 | 

This multiplied by the number of pupils and 
again by the number of hours of session will 
give a rough approximate of the total volume 
of carbon dioxide expired. 

It is evident, however, that with proper venti- 
lation the amount of carbon dioxide in a room 
at any one time may be considered negligible 
In the summer season, when the inspired idiot 
forbids the opening of windows, this method of 
determination is fairly trustworthy. 

For every pupil that has suffered harm from 
the presence of carbon dioxide in a schoolroom, 
one million have suffered from air that is too 
dry for comfort or for health.—J. M. Redway. 


HIGH SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 
57. Q:—Would you please give me your opin- 
fon on each one of the following questions in the 
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HILL-STANDARD CO. 


event we should want to build a high school to 
accommodate 1,500 pupils: 
1. How many recitation rooms would we need? 
What is your principle for determining the 
number of recitation rooms? 3. For what differ 
ent types of activities should the industrial de- 
partment provide? 4. Would it be wise in the 
industrial department to endeavor to teach the 
principles of the different building trades? 5 
How many chemical and physical laboratories 
would be required? 6. How many people should 
the auditorium seat? 7. What should be the ar- 
rangement of the locker system? 8. Of what 
material should the floors of the corridors con 


9 
a. 


sist? 9. Would you advise the installing of a 
plunge bath?—H. 
4. 4. waaay. 


2. This computation is based upon the number 
of teachers required to teach academic and indus 
trial subjects in a high school where the usual 
courses are offered. It is also based upon the 
number of pupils in each of the four high school 
grades according to percentages estimated by U 
S. Bureau of Education which indicate that about 
forty per cent of high school pupils are enrolled 
in the first year, twenty-six per cent in the second 
year, eighteen per cent in the third year and four- 
teen per cent in the fourth year. 


3. The present tendencies indicate that indus- 


trial departments should be provided in all 
schools for manual training, home economics and 
printing. In schools where a demand exists, 
there should also be provided departments of agri 
culture and commercial training. 

4. The principles of the different building 
trades ought not to be taught unless opportuni 
ties are also afforded for actual training in these 
trades. Each high school must determine what 
the local demands are for the different building 
trades and aim to give the training which will 
develop intelligent man power. 

5. According to the present distribution of 
subjects in the high school, and the number of 
pupils now pursuing the subjects of physics and 
chemistry, one laboratory for each of these sub 
jects would be adequate in a school of this size. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY, 


Factories: 
ANDERSON, IND. 
KOKOMO, IND. 


6. Much depends upon the community use of 
the auditorium, but the room would not be too 
large if it provided a seat for each pupil in a 
building of this type. 

7. Lockers in alcoves near the exits afford the 
most convenient arrangement. Lockers ought not 
to be arranged along corridor walls. 

8. Floors of corridors may well be Terrazzo, 
cork tile, cork and rubber tile, Battleship Lin- 
oleum or composition. 


9. A plunge bath is too small for a high school. 
The school should be equipped with a swimming 
pool of standard size, 20 ft. by 60 ft.*—S. A. Chall 
man. 

Schoolroom Windows. 

62. Q.—What is the proper height of the win 
dows of a school, from the floor to the bottom of 
the lower sash?—W. 

A.—No hard and fast rule can be-given. The 
best practice varies from 3ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. The 
former height is the more desirable. A height 
of 3 feet or less is desirable. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A survey of Ohio schools, in counties receiving 
state aid, has been begun by Mr. George M. 
Morris, acting high school inspector for the state. 

The survey will include a study of the cond! 
tion of the school buildings, attendance, training 
of teachers, possibilities for consolidation, and 
redistricting of schools. The findings will be 
used as a basis for the construction of a plaa 
to make the counties self-supporting in educa 
tional affairs. 

The survey was made upon the order of State 
Supt. Vernon M. Riegel to determine the accom: 
plishments and shortcomings of county school 
districts. 

A complete survey of the public-school system 
of Appleton, Wis., has been ordered by the board 
of education in response to charges that the cost 
of education is abnormally high. A committee 
representing the board of education, the commo2 
council, and the chamber of commerce, will have 
charge of the work. 
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! i : a In the Million Dollar 
; : Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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On account of their sturdy 
—— a construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 
: of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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| | High Grade Laboratory Furniture 
» Lin- For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 
chool. 
aiming 
Chall 
i. 
e Winl- 
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_ The 
. The 
height 
ble Manual Training Bench 
a Double Manual raining Benc 
ge M. 
. state. 
condi- No. 22 
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bg which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
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>duca- , , oan — is . i j 
= Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 
r State built right into our furniture. Every detail is well ‘tho rawers 
accom: worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval two drawers, or without drawers. 
school of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 
gee Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 Manufactured by 
he cost 
mnitte Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. eh. 
- Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture ce Christiansen 
1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
| Branch Offices : 2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 
) NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Motiograph De Luxe 


THE SCHOOLS’ FAVORITE PROJECTOR. 









The First 
of the 


is sight—and it is the result of first impressions re- 
ceived through the eye that there is implanted in 
student and adult alike the desire for further knowl- | 
edge. 





That this desire may be the more readily created and 
fostered, many schools, colleges and societies are 
using the 


Rausch” lomb se tn 


BALOPTICON a 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Balopticon is invaluable for classroom, labora- 
tory and auditorium. Models are made for showing 
either lantern slides or opaque objects, or both 
photo prints, post cards, specimens, etc. 


Fully Guaranteed 
for one year 
against 
defect and wear 


The Balopticon “speeds up’ impressions and 
makes them everlasting. The name of the maker 
assures the quality and length of the Balopticon’s 









service. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading Aaneioon makers E Ph ne ne pen rr m Microscopes, pectestiee- No school is completely equipped without a motion picture ma- 
A ratus (Balopticons), pthalmic mses an nstruments, otomicro- ‘ . ° ° 
araghle Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Search- chine. When buying this machine, be sure you get a projector that 
Sohincl Pootante Stereo-Frism Bincculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade is built and equipped for school purposes. You will find it in the 


Motiograph. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


The Enterprise Optical Mfg. Company 
564 W. RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











| THE 
A New Wonder! } 


Motion Pictures CLASSROOM STEREOPTICON 


anywhere 
for country work 
without using public \% 
electricity 


We have invented the DeVry Generator, fitted to 
go under the hood of a Ford-automobile, which, used 
in connection with a DeVry Portable Projector, car- 
ries motion pictures anywhere! V 


y This means that these two DeVry products—the 
DeVry Generator and DeVry Projector—will let 
any amateur show motion pictures of professional 
quality in an unwired school, hall, church, or home 
—in town or in country—upstairs or down—in a city 
lot or a cow-pasture! 


The Generator lights the house or grounds until the 
audience is seated, and then runs the Projector till 
J you light up again. Between reels, you operate your 
stereopticon, if you use one. 


These statements seem too good to be true—but 
they’re true! 








Why not get posted by asking us about the wonder- 
ful DeVry Portable Projector (weighs 20 pounds) : i i 
and the equally wonderful DeVry Generator? Why The Mest Kiictem Fertese Stereopticon in 


not do it right now—before you turn over this page? v the World. 








| Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


The DeVry Corporation Victor Animatograph Company 




















1286 Marianna Street, Chicago Vv (Incorporated) 
or cae a ea eee 141 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 

















THE SCHOOL BOARD, THE ARCHITECT 
AND THE BUILDER. 
Continued from Page 40) 
When it is 


means of a 


desired to make a contract by 
proposal and its acceptance, the 
party making the proposal must be careful to 
include everything and exactly all requirements, 
for the reason that its acceptance by the other 
party binds both to its without 


variation or reservation; and a person receiving 


exact terms, 
a proposal which to him is satisfactory must ac- 
cept it at once and unconditionally. Just 
quickly the must follow the pro- 


posal and how much opportunity shall be given 


how 
acceptance 


to the one making the proposal to retract, where 
nothing is stipulated in the conditions under 
which the proposal is made, is a much mooted 
question. A great deal depends upon the cir- 
cumstances attending the offer; what would be 
considered a reasonable time in one case might 
not be so construed in another. 

When acceptance is made by letter, decisions 
differ in different states as to whether the ac- 
ceptance is completed at the time of mailing 
the letter, or at the time the acceptance reaches 
the party making the offer. 

The delivery of a contract may be a very in- 
formal affair. If the contract is left at the 
place of business or the residence of a con- 
tracting party, the delivery is complete, unless 
the contract itself specifies some place or man- 
ner of delivery. In any case a proposition must 
be accepted as made; even an 
mistake invalidates the acceptance. 

Taking Bids. 


architect 


innocent 


since 


Whether the is authorized, by rea- 
son of his relations to the owner, to accept bids 
for the work is very doubtful. 


It seems quite 
probable in the light 


of the decisions as to the 


architect’s authority as agent for the owner in 
other respects, that an architect who accepts un- 
conditionally a favorable bid without consulting 
the owner, as has frequently happened, may find 
himself in an uncomfortable predicament if the 
owner should choose to repucMate his acts. 
Consideration and “Seal.” 

A vital element in all 

sideration. 


the con- 
A promise without a consideration 
should be 


in executing supplementary or 


contracts is 


is void. Consequently great care 


exercised sub- 
ordinate contracts to incorporate the necessary 
element of consideration. 

There is an exception to this rule, however, in 
contracts under seal. 

During the middle ages a seal consisted of a 
mass of wax into which was impressed a signet 
of some kind and 
parties made an 


sometimes the contracting 
their thumbs in 


token of the. sincerity and the solemnity with 


imprint of 
which they entered into agreement. This was 
particularly true of treaties between nations. 

At the present time a seal consists of a piece 
of colored stuck to the document by 
means of an adhesive and the seal imprinted 
In many states the seal may be less 
formal and in some states a blot of ink is held 
to be a good and sufficient seal. 


paper 


thereon. 


In whatever manner the seal may be made, if 
it is affixed in a legal manner to the document, 
it has the effect of making any promise valid, 
whether a 


consideration is stipulated or not. 


The seal “imports a consideration.” 
Abandonment of Work. 

In case of abandonment of the work by the 
contractor, even with the consent of the proper 
officials, the debts of a cannot be 
assumed by a public corporation which these of- 


contractor 





ficials represent. As an example, supposing the 
school board undertook to complete a piece of 
work which had abandoned by a con- 
tractor. The board would be liable for the cost 
of labor and materials contracted for and used 
by the board to complete the work from the time 
of abandonment, but not for labor and materials 
delivered on the premises for the building prior 
to the abandonment. 


been 


In other words a public 
corporation the 


debts. 


cannot assume contractor’s 
Awarding Contracts. 

Much unpleasantness often arises, after the 
award of contracts for public work, from a mis- 
understanding on the part of contractors of the 
rights of the lowest bidder. An erroneous no- 
tion often prevails that the person who offers to 
do the work submitted for estimate for the 
lowest price is entitled to have it awarded to 
distinct notice was given in the 
that the lowest bidder would not 
necessarily be accepted. 


him unless 


solicitation 


In many cases, when the law or regulations 
on the subject instead of simply saying that 
the work shall be given to the lowest bidder pro- 
vides that it shall be given to the “lowest re- 
sponsible bidder,” the discretion which the law 
allows the officials in judging of responsibility 
is so extensive that here also the lowest bidder 
has practically no claim to do the work if the 
officials have decided in good faith that it would 
be better to give it to someone else. 

Likewise public officials under similar so- 
licitations are not obliged to award a contract 
to a contractor whose bid is less than the reas- 
onable cost of the building. 

It has been sustained that public officials may 
consider the character of the bidder as well as 


(Concluded on Page 97) 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


The Secret , 
3 Cooperation 


is very essential this year—more so than ever. 


Spencet Supret | lac y The transportation situation, tying up freight and even express 


for weeks on end; the continued shortage of material and dimin- 
Spencer Microscopes, Micro ished production; the hundred and one delays of the present, all 
tomes and Delineascopes per- 
form their duties with such ef 
ficiency, reliance and ease, one 
is apt to overlook the causes for 
their supremacy. 


mean disappointment unless you act early. 


We are trying to serve the schools promptly, but don’t delay 
placing your order. We'll have to fill them in rotation, and if you 
want stereopticons and slides for the opening of schools, co-oper- 


It isn’t only their accuracy ate by ordering now, for immediate shipment. 
and utility. It’s something in 
the finish, even more in the de- 
sign but in addition to all these, 
it is those little things—clever 
little devices, which accomplish 
the same end but in a better 
way—exactly the way that the 
laboratory worker wants them. 
And all this because our de- 
signers are experienced labora- 
tory .workers and understand 
the laboratory viewpoint. Again, 
the building of these instru 
ments is our chief business. We 
are specialists in this work. This 
explains why the large majority 
of improvements in microscope, 
microtome and projection lan 
tern construction during the past 
years have originated in our SPENCER MICROSCOPE 


+ sens «lagged Neg No. 64 B. $64.00. 
factory and why so many of the Gat atias On dade. 


We'll give you September dating of your invoice, on request. 


Visual instruction, with stereopticons and slides, will take the 
place of much of the material you can’t get. 


Put an Automatic Sciopticon into your school and use it in the 
class rooms (description on request). 





We offer you slides of every subject, too, carefully selected 


and arranged to offer the very greatest teaching value. 





most careful and critical labora- 
tory workers prefer Spencer Instruments. They are in use in 
practically every university, college and large high school in 
America. 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND IS SURPRISINGLY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


WOODSTOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


laygrounds 


The Merry-go-round is always 
popular! It is sturdy, safe, and 
dependable. 
with four seats. 
for the playgrounds that have 
the Merry-go-rounds. 


Can also be had 
Children look 











(Concluded from Page 95 

his pecuniary resources in Judging responsibility 
in awarding contracts. The making of a bid 
for work does not put the one to whom the 
offer is made under any obligations unless he 
has made some promise or agreement to that 
effect. 

Interpretations of the Contract. 

In deciding questions relating to the work 
which the law assumes to be included in a build- 
ing contract, and when the plans and specifica- 
tions are silent on the subject, local customs de 
cide the question. However, such local cus 
toms must not only be general but must be rea 
sonable in themselves. 

An expression is often found in specifica 
tions, that certain work should be done “as di 
rected.” In case of dispute the courts have 
decided that the expression “as directed” mean 
as directed by the owner or his authorized agent. 

As a rule the specifications are referred to in 
the contract as constituting a part of the 
agreement and commonly referred to as “the 
specifications hereunto annexed” or “the speci 
fications signed herewith.” In such cases actual 
annexation of the specifications to the contract 
is not necessary to establish their validity if the 
specifications have been identified by the parties 
at the time of signing the contract. 

Delays in Completion of Contract. 

Damages alleged for delays in the completion 
of buildings seems to be one of the principal 
battle grounds in the settlement of building con- 
tracts, 

briefly stated, the general laws on the subject 
of damages for delay beyond the fixed time for 
comp'etion of a building may be said to be 
that the owner can recover or retain out of pay 
ments due to the builder such damages as the 


owner may have actually suffered by the delay, 


even tho the contract may have stipulated no 
detinite penalty. Neverthel he can recover 
or retain no more than actual damage even 
tho the forfeiture may be agreed upon in the 
contract. Most architects and some lawyers re 
ject this point of view and say that if a builder 
igns his name to a contract to forfeit a certain 
stipulated sum as “liquidated damages” beyond 
a specified date for the completion of the work, 
he ean be held to his agreement, but a great 
many courts hold that a penalty cannot be col 
lected in whatever language couched. 

A contract is not broken by delay if the 
builder pays the forfeiture, on the theory that 
the builder is allowed further time by necessary 
implication, 

Very frequently in practice it occurs that de 
lay in completion of a building is brought about 
by the fault of contractors other than the one 
who has bound himself to complete his work 
on a certain day, or even by the owner himself. 
And in such instances the rule seems to be that 
the contract is modified by implication so as to 
allow to the contractor an extension of time 
equal to the length of the delay caused him by 
the faults of others, but that the contract re- 
mains in other respects in full force. 

In case of delay by the owner, it has been 
held that the contractor is entitled not only to 
an extension of time but remuneration for extra 
trouble and expense that he may have been put 
If the contractor 
finds that he is being delayed by the owner or 


to by reason of such delay. 
by another contractor and he is likely to be 
caused increased expense, the contractor should 
notify the owner at once so that he may have 
an opportunity to relieve the situation and pro 
tect himself from further liability. 


Surety Bonds. 

In building contracts a very important fea- 
ture is the surety or surety bond. One of the 
most precarious and fragile documents used in 
any business is a contractors’ surety bond, as 
ordinarily drawn up. The least variation or 
modification in the contract or the construction 
of the building invalidates the bond. A very 
good form is to incorporate the surety in the 
contract, making the surety a co-partner with 
the contractor, and limiting the liability of the 
surety. 

In compliment to the building fraternity, al- 
tho working under most complicated conditions 


and complex legal documents, it is worthy of 


note that the courts are much less employed in 
untangling legal rights under building con- 
tracts than in any other business, and references 
in court records to building controversies are 
hard to find. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THRU SERVICE. 
(Continued from Page 28) 

and secure “the delights of learning” just as 
Bacon described them. It is a more than mild- 
ly thrilling experience to pass from the purely 
receptive attitude and class, over into the also 
formative and contributive attitude and class, 
Shall we not open the joy of this transition to 
all our teachers by placing a large value upon 
it, the chief value of “growth thru service” ? 


Dr. Allen Johnson, of Yale University, has de- 
clared that textbooks in American history from 
which pupils in the elementary schools study, 
are so dull that they ought to be discarded to 
make way for better books. Dr. Johnson has no 
fault to find with the historical events themselves 
but he does criticize the authors for their failure 
to put life and action into their writings. 








“The function of books is supplementary—they form an 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means fail— 
a means of seeing through other men what you cannot 
see for yourself—they give second-hand facts in place of 
first-hand lestn,” Sharer Spencer. 








Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


$972—Patient Laborers Transplanting Rice Shoots 
on a Farm in Beautiful Interior of Japan. 


Study the Needs of 
the Children 


Supply your teachers with the up-to-the-minute meth- 
ods of teaching by 


Sense Experience 


Increase their teaching efficiency by the shortest, 
surest road to correct knowledge— 


“Visual Instruction” 


To enliven the text, improve the course of study and 
take the place of unrelated unessentials A PEDAGOGI- 
CAL SYSTEM THAT FITS RIGHT IN THE CUR- 
RICULUM has been devised. 


A system not to supplant the text but to supplement 
it and get beyond schoolroom and textbook environment. 


Teachers and pupils may visit fields, factories and 
workshops and see the processes described in their text- 
books. 


THEY DO THIS RIGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
by means of the latest and most important achievement 
in the science of graphic education and see TRUE TO 
LIFE the object or place studied about. 


This system ties the lesson to the spot where it took 
place and the scene becomes REAL TO THE PUPIL. 
Interest is secured that can be gotten in no other way— 
observing power is stimulated—the student is encouraged 
to think—resulting in a well expressed recitation. 


The Underwood System 
of Visual Instruction 


Is Authoritatively and Pedagogically Organized, by an 
editorial board of twenty-five educational experts, to 
VISUALIZE 1,000 parts of the world in terms of Physi- 
ography, Geography, History, Products and Industries 
and their related features of social and economic life. 


Supplied in sets of 600 and 1000—Stereographs or 
Lantern Slides. 


Write us for lists of New School Series Art; The In- 
dustries, Biology, Birds, etc., etc. 


We can supply Bausch & Lomb Lanterns and Grapho- 
scope, Motion Picture Projectors. 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 


417 Fifth Avenue Dept. O New York 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, po Me manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Through the 
Eye. 
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ing Beans Than 
Read About It? 


(C) K. V. Co. 
Threshing Beans in Egypt 


Teachers: Would you be interested in SHOWING 
your pupils just what they are studying about EACH 
DAY? 

The Keystone “600” Set of Stereographs and Lantern 
Slides enables you to do it. 


Pictures Selected by Authorities in Geography, History, 
Literature, etc. 


A Teachers’ Guide, Fully Indexed to point out the pic- 
tures for each day’s lessons. 


“As Easy To Use As A Dictionary” 


Write Dept. S for further information. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. (Inc.) 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS ARE READY! 


Ti: first forms are now in print and can be sent at once for use when schools open in September. 
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There is a large demand for these 


tests, while the amount of paper available on which to print them is small. We, therefore, advise that orders be placed the same day 


this announcement is read. 
These tests were prepared by M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, FE. L. 
auspices of the National Research Council. 
tests until they were perfected. 


t} : Thorndike, G. M. Whipple and R. M. Yerkes (Chairman), under the 
Che General Education Board appropriated $25,000 which was used in experimenting with the 


THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS have been developed and improved directly from the Army and other successful tests in order 
to meet school needs. Chey are simple in application, thoroughly standardized, reliable, and immediately useful for classifying children in 
Grades 3 to 8 with respect to intellectual ability. 

Since the Cleveland meeting, the preliminary tests have been used experimentally in hundreds of schools all over the country. 

The final forms have been selected from a large group of tests after a try-out and careful analysis by ‘a statistical staff. 


The two scales prepared consist of five tests each (with practice exercises), and either may be administered in a half hour. 


Scoring is un- 
usually simple. 


Either scale may be used separately to advantage. 


: The reliability of results is increased, however, by re-examination with the 
after an interval of at least a day. 


other scale 


Scale A consists of an arithmetical reasoning, a sentence completion, a logical selection, a synonym-antonym, and a symbol-digit. Scale B 
includes a completion, an information, a vocabulary, an analogies, and a comparison test. 


The authors’ royalty is paid to the National Research Council, who will use the funds to further improve the tests and provide a service for 
the user. News of these changes and improvements will be mailed customers from time to time. 











Scale A: Form 1. 12 pages. 


Scale B. Form 1. 12 pages. 


Manual of Directions. Paper. 32 page 


net. 


Specimen Set. 


and Manual of Directions. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 





PRICES OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Price per package of 25 
Bia on kl > am” 4 Caenri “fre . I, (48 pupils), $9.00; Cabinet II 
Examination Booklets and 2 OCOring Keys $1.60 net. Student’s Record and Practice Pad 16 cents; Teacher’s Manual 
Price per package of 25 
Examination Booklets and 1 Scoring Key $1.60 net. 


1s. 
One copy of each Scale and Scoring Keys 


Price 50 cents postpaid. 


(Prices are net, no discounts to dealers or boards of education, transportation collect. 


the following: 


set $1.50. 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL 


40 cents; 


Price 40 cents 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS ARE NEEDED 
as well as textbooks in every modern school system. Other tests published by us are 


CURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC (1920 Revision), Cabinet 


TESTS. 

I (25 pupils) $1.50; Key 15 cents; Delta 2 (25 pupils) $1.50; Key 10 cents; Manual 
Haggerty-Noonan’s Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 1 (25 

pupils) $1.40; Key 5 cents; Specimen set 75 cents. 

OTIS. GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE. Primary Examination, Form A or B (25 

pupils) $1.50; Advanced Examination, Form A or B (25 pupils) $1.50; Manual 40 

cents; Key 25 cents; Specimen set 75 cents. 

OTIS. GENERAL INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION. (25 persons) 

and Key $1.00; Specimen set 10 cents. 

TERMAN. GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY. 

and Key (25 pupils) $1.60; Specimen set 15 cents. 

HANDSCHIN. MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS. French or Spanish, Tests A or B, 

with instructions (50 pupils) $1.00; Specimen set 20 cents. 


Specimen sets are sent postpaid.) 


(24 pupils), $7.00; Cabinet III (12 pupils), $2.75; 
40 cents; Specimen 


Haggerty’s Intelligence Examination—Delta 


with Manual 


Forms A or B with Manual 








PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL SUPPORT. 
(Concluded from Page 32) 
tablished and valuable instrument for initiating 
act.on, that seems to have been allowed to fall 
into disuse. 

Advance polls are taken in some communities 
because they give a check on the possibilities 
for success or failure. They furnish an excel- 
lent device for guarding against dangers of 
over confidence. The returns must be large 
and must represent a random selection to fur- 
nish a safe criterion. There is a danger that 
the returns will be made largely by those fa- 
voring the proposed increases. The system in 
use must, if possible, insure the identity and lo- 
cation of each voter. It is necessary to estab- 
lish the identity of opponents, so that they may 
be reached thru personal and indiv:dual effort. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF VIEW 

CONCERNING THE METHOD OF 
SELECTING TEXTBOOKS. 


(Continued from Page 31) 
Nature of Books Desired. 

One, two or three-book series desired. 

Arithmetics, with or without answers. 

Teacher’s Manuals desired with bid on same. 

Vocational texts:—Is a general book desired ? 
If not, what phase of the subject is desired? 

General type of book:—This can be deter- 
mined from the results of the superintendent’s 
score cards. 

Rules and Regulations. 

These should be as few as possible. Bear in 
mind that your point of view cannot always 
be that of any book salesman. It is his busi- 
hess to sell books. You are concerned with the 
merits of the books submitted; so is the book- 
man, but to this he adds the power of his per- 
sonal'ty and the devices of the successful sales- 


man. Always keep in mind that the book busi- 
ness is a highly competitive one; that the in- 
terests of one publisher often are not those of 
other publishers and for this reason an absolute 
equality must be maintained in the relations 
that the adoption factor or factors bear to book 
representatives. If you make rules, see to it 
that all representatives keep them. 

There is, however, no legitimate reason why 
a book salesman should be hampered in pre- 
senting his wares more than any other sales- 
man. Nothing reacts so much against the 
morale of conscientious bookmen as to see their 
less scrupulous competitors evading the rules 
of a textbook committee and perhaps with the 
knowledge of some member of that committee. 

The only rules that are necessary are those 
that pertain to methods of procedure. Shall 
open hearings of the full board be held? If 
not, how much time shall be given to personal 
hearings and when may they be granted ? 

If bookmen are to be restricted in the mat- 
ter of hearings, the following procedure might 
be suggested : 

Board Hearings: The practice of having 
from ten to fifty bookmen appear before a 
textbook committee is common in state adop- 
tions. This practice probably is more due to 
the desire of the board to show proper courtesy 
to bookmen and to insure them an opportunity 
of presenting their case than to any other rea- 
son. It is seldom that a bookman can offer 
important information at such a hearing that 
has not already been given in personal hearings 
to individual members of the board. 

It is a physical impossibility for any board 
to absorb much of value from hearings that con- 
tinue for several days at a time; hearings that 
represent every subject in the curriculum and 


which involve the discussion of dozens of texts 
on the same subject. 

Unless a board wishes additional information 
and desires to put specific questions to publish- 
ers’ representatives, the open hearing before the 
textbook board might well be eliminatd. 

In the absence of public hearings the follow- 
ing procedure might be followed: 

First: Arrange for yourself, for each mem- 
ber of the committee and for each of your ad- 
visers to give each bookman a reasonable time 
for discussing his book. At least one hour 
would be necessary for the discussion of a ma- 
jor subject. At this interview, do not allow 
the agent to waste time in the exchange of 
personalities or the expression of platitudes or 
generalities. Hold him to his book and take 
notes and ask of him spee:fic questions. If it 
is evident that he does not know his book, 
bring the interview to a close, but so long as 
he has something really worth while to say, 
listen to him and do not permit of outside in- 
terruptions. 

If a representative can be of assistance to 
you in such matters, it is fair to assume he 
could be of equal assistance to your advisors. 
There is no real necessity of keeping secret the 
list of advisors chosen to assist a superintend- 
ent. It is assumed that all the information 
available regarding prospective book selections 
is des:rable. Therefore the bookman should be 
given an opportunity to interview a superin- 
tendent’s advisors. 

Second: When all representatives will have 
been heard, compare your notes with the re- 
sults of your own study. It is assumed of 
course that you will have your advisors or 
other members of the committee doing a similar 
work so that the results of the agent’s visit 
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Wide Open!” 
NEW GEOGRAPHY—BOOK Two 
(Frye-Atwood Geographical 


This remarkable book 
planned that almost every recita- 
tion can be conducted with the 
The maps and 
interesting 
basis for the classroom problems 


These questions, interesting and 
stimulating, are always within 


is so 








REVISED EDITION OF 


Brigham and McKarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 





These new books are revised to date, 
and present the geographical conditions 
in all parts of the world as they are to- 
day. 


The territorial changes wrought by 
the World War, the boundaries and 
character of the new countries estab- 
lished by the Peace Treaty, and the 
geographical effects on the older coun- 
tries are presented with clearness and 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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may be compared with the reactions obtained 
from your fellow workers. 

Third: By this time, many questions may oc- 
eur to you. Criticisms may have been given 
of various books and it is not fair to any one 
to pass by such criticisms without giving the 
proper representatives an opportun:ty to defend 
their books. In such an event, or if new situa 
tions or new questions arise, send out a notice 
to the proper agents asking them to return to 
your city te have the opportunity of making a 
rebuttal or of offering additional information. 

To ask bookmen to leave town following a 
certain date is an insult to their character, a 
reflection upon their intelligence and a confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of those who make 
the request. That is a prerogative that no one 
but the chief-of-police or the county sheriff has 
any right to exercise. 

Making the Adoption. 

Do not compromise: You are not adopting 
books to suit each individual member of your 
board or to please any bookman or his com- 
pany. The merits of the book should be the 
only thing to consider. We all assume that that 
is all that ever is considered, but many a book- 
man knows, if he will not admit it, that every 
adoption consists of personality, plus friend- 
ship, plus personal interest, plus expediency, 
plus compromise and plus merit, and all thi: 
perhaps without a shadow of suspicion of wrong 
intent. 


Here are a few factors that frequently help, 


in the adoption of textbooks and which should 

not be considered for one moment. 

What Not to Consider. 

1. Text written by favorite 
teacher. 


author or 


2. ‘Text used or favored by my former in 


structors. 

3. Text contains some of my favorite de 
vices or pet definitions. 

4. Text contains certain catchy devices. 

5. Other places that are using it. 

6. I like the agent or the company repre- 
senting the book. 


7. The agent lost out last time; he is en- 


titled to something now. 

8. Minor factors such as the color of the 
cover, ete. 

9. If it doesn’t work out we can change it. 

On the other hand, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: : 

What to Consider. 

(a) Is it teachable? 

(b) Is it within the ability of my teachers 
to use it successfully without special instruc- 
tion and constant supervision / 

(c) Is it well organized ? 

(d) Is it definite and specific enough in 
statement, and does it afford the pupil a basis 
for a working knowledge of the subject matter 
that may be utilized under varying conditions? 

(e) Can the lessons be tested in the class- 
room, in the home and in real life? 

(f) May the result obtained be measured ? 

(zg) Does it represent modern methods and 
scholarship? 

The teaching profession can, if it will, elim- 
inate the many injustices from which the pub- 
lisher now suffers. The adoption of ordinary 
business principles in the selection of textbooks 
would mean the saving of many thousands of 
dollars to every publisher; it would mean some 
reduction of the agency force in the field. With 
the working out of standards of measurements 


The new Geographies can be supplied 
in a two book, or a four book series. 


i) 


spnenereaens 





American Book Company 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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for judging textbooks, every superintendent in 
time should become as qualified to select his 
own books, unaided by board members or book 
representatives, as he is supposed to be qualified 
to administer the school system of which he 
is the nominal head. 

Finally, do not think of the publisher as a 
commercial agency alone. It is to the publisher 
that the teaching profession looks for educa- 
tional leadership in the production of the new- 
est and best textbooks representing the latest 
developments in teaching methods. The pub- 
lishers’ entire resources are invested, often at 
great hazard, in making such advanced books 
possible, so it is to the interests of the teaching 
that he is protected in the 
legitimate prosecution of his business. 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR WHO IS NOT 
PERPLEXED. 


Continued from Page 44 
sible for people who do not meet high standards 
of professional training to get into the organ- 
ization, and helping those who are in the or- 
ganizations to develop higher moral attitudes; 
and better than any other organization extent 


profession to see 


it has an executive committee who is endeavor- 
ing to work out the problem for the people—-the 
problem of providing adequate funds for carry- 
ing out the execution of the problem. We are 
finding out what it costs to live in Missouri, 
and what it costs to prepare to teach, and what 
one should save, and then the world will pay 
this living cost, the interest on the investment 
and the thrift wage. We are in earnest. We 
have refused some fairly good teachers member- 
ship in these community associations. Why! 
Because we are honest and decent. We have 
been for centuries and we cannot break our 


(Concluded on Page 103) 
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Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Atlanta 


Honolulu 
Alaska 


REASONS FOR GREGG PROGRESS 


A few of the Gregg 
Shorthand adoptions 
for 1920 


1. The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires en- 
thusiasm and confidence at the beginning and 
students that start the course continue to the 


end. 


2. The ease with which the system can be written 
assures early skill in writing. 

3. Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and 
accurate transcription. 

4. The great number of competent and college 

trained teachers is appreciated by the school ex 

ecutive. 


on 


Good Books and Efficient Service. 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will 
mean a great saving both in time and money. 


The change can 
be easily made. 


Let us tell you how. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Best Writing Materials 


Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink and pencils 
are selected by penmanship experts and manufactured under their 
supervision. 


Why waste time with 


practice paper. It is 
poor materials when the stamp of good pa- 
good Palmer Method per. Look for the 


supplies can be had at 
the same price or less? 


watermark. 


Illustrated catalog 
and wholesale pricelist 


The Palmer Method 
Trademark is 





water- will be sent on request, 
marked into every also samples of papers 
sheet of our white and pens. 


PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 


REGULAR—8x10%4 inches. The best TABLET No. 1—The Best in the world. 

obtainable practice paper. Contains Palmer Method “Regular”’ 

SCHOOL—8x10% inches. Same as Reg- Watermarked paper. For all written 
ular in quality and finish, but lighter work. 
in weight. PAD No. 2-—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 

CHICAGO—7x8% inches. Convenient PAD No. 3-—-Canary Paper, 8x10% in. 
size for the third and fourth grades. PAD No. 5—8x10 inches. Excellent pa- 

SCHOOL SPECIAL — 7x8% inches. _ Pet» low in price. 

Same as Chicago, but lighter in THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- 
weight. ginal red line. 

PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- PALMER METHOD INK POWDER 
mary grades, also notes and composi- Used in The A. N. Palmer Company's 
tion, offices and Palmer Method Summer 

Schools. Better and more economical 

than fluid ink. No waste. Does not 

corrode pens. 


CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and 
8x10% inches. Excellent finish for 
pen or pencil. PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK—Two 

COMBINATION BOOK Penmanship ounce bottles, persistently jet black. 
Results, Spelling and Composition. For examinations. 

PALMER METHOD PENS—Known the world over for their fine writing qualities. 
A style for every use in the school room. 


PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER No. 2—Hard wood with metal core. Finest 
school penholder made. Low in price. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


623 Se. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


508 Pittock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





J.B. Lippincott Company s 


New Publications 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS—High School Edition. 
3y W. W. Weir, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. 





One of the texts in our Farm Life Text 
Series. 


List Price 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS 


Same author as above. 


College Edition. 
One of our Farm Manuals. 


List Price $2.50 


cose eee eee eee eee eee eee ee & 2 When 


DEARBORN—GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


New series of Group Tests. The series covers the 


entire elementary school. The first group for Grades 
1 to 3, the second for grades 4 to 9. The series presents 
uses of individual mental tests for groups or classes of 
children 


x... 4 Oe ep peeer reer ee $1.35 
ye 8 eee 5.00 
Lots of 1,000, per 100 


Write for information 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


E. Wash. Square, 


2125 Prairie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, III. 
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Messrs. Newson & Company announce the publication of 


the following books that will make a strong appeal to teach- 
ers of English: 


Effective English Expression 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 

Head of the Department of English, The Technical High 

School, and Director of English, Junior High Schools, 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

This book emphasizes in nearly every exercise the four steps 
of procedure associated with the successful working out of 
THE PROJECT METHOD; viz, purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting, judging. ‘The pupil is made to approach each exer- 
cise with his purpose clearly defined and stated as a guide, 
by means of which he is encouraged to pian (select and 
arrange material), present or execute his organized thought, 
and finally revise or judge his product. This emphasis upon 
purpose guarantees unity, coherence, emphasis, and gives 
to each exercise a vitality and an interest always associated 
with the purposeful act. The subjects for writing and 
speaking deal with social and business life and incorporate 
the various school projects characteristic of student ac- 
tivities today. 


English for Business, Abridged 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 

Head of the Department of English, The Technical High 

School, and Director of English, Junior High Schools, 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

is designed primarily for high schools that use a general 
English text and wish to give a review of grammatical and 
rhetorical principles with their direct application to such 
business activities as letter-writing, advertising, and other 
commercial practices. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ik This is the time to place your orders for :— 
i] “ 
+ 1H | 
G IScience | : 
enera C e li Babb’s Plan Books 
for the Grades i] Federal Text Book Records i 
The most complete record in one book. | 
By: DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON. HM 
e ‘ Class Record Books 
Ht 
ade Schools s ‘pare ils t . . 
va Grade Epbor mu b peepee pup! » Oo Hl Babb’s Constructive Seat-Work | 
think and reason in the environment in which Hi * 
| 
they live. This is the demand of the present | Ad Sil . 
age, to better understand the world. f | ams l ent Reading Tests 
| f (Standards based on 20,000 scores.) 
The author’s experience in grade teaching | Ml 
— : F Samples of the above on request. | 
and supervising grade instruction has prepared * 
him to write a usable book expressed in under- | Our new complete school catalogue is just off the press. 
standable language. The many thought ques- Every superintendent should have one. A post card will 
tions provide for individuality on the part of | a oe 
the pupil. ys Everything for Schools. 
Xs 
Hinds, Hayden ¢& Eldredge, Inc. Fd dE. Babb & C 
PUBLISHERS | war - Da O. 
New York Philadelphia ns BOSTON (9), MASS. 
1024 So. Wabash Ave. * 
Chicago, Illinois. 


























NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER ORDERS 


Dunn’s Community Civics 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 





Dole’s Economics for Upper Grades 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 





O’Toole’s Practical English for New 
Americans 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 


A new book in this attractive series. 








Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 








Meeting the Needs 
of Public Schools 


“The Strayer-Engelhardt system of school record 
cards and forms, as published by C. F. Williams & Son, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y., embodies all essential information 
necessary for the successful conduct of the public 
schools.” (From report of a committee of Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. ) 


New cards and forms are added and old ones changed 
as the need arises. 


School Record Books—Strayer-Engelhardt Board of 
Education minute book (loose leaf), elementary princi- 
pal’s record book (loose leaf), and elementary school 
inventory book; Williams stock record (loose leaf) and 
teachers’ pension record (loose leaf). 


School Accounting System—Our Uniform System of 
Recording School Expenditures is in use in more than 
1,000 schools of all sizes and taking in nearly all states. 
It is an efficient, practical and highly helpful method of 
keeping the financial accounts of schools. 


Are you interested in a School Payroll System? If so, 
ask about ours. 


EDUCATIONAL RED BOOK, school buyers’ guide, 
1.00. 


C.F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 


36 Beaver St. Albany, N. Y. 


fH 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
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The Mme2ricar Ctayon Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 











Concluded from Page 100 
habits. We are going to have well prepared 
teachers, men of social standing, men who may 
have money, may have self-respect, men who 
can ride in the Cadillac and at the’ same time 
do the family washing, if they want to because 
some one must do the laundry work of the 
world; and who ean still dig in the garden, be- 
cause we must have a garden and because it is 
possible to dig in a garden and think at the 
same time. We did not want to fight. You 
would not let us alone. We are in the fight. 
We will go over the top, under the bottom and 
thru the middle. When we finish we will look 
something like we did yesteryear, but we will 
be independent and saucy. You will be sorry 
that you did not leave us alone. Wait until you 
pay your taxes. 

Watch the Missouri idea; the community as- 
sociation and without fun or foolishness you 
will see education develop into a larger and 
grander style than ever before. Vale! to the 
school teacher of yesterday, and Salaam to the 
educator of today. 


LOS ANGELES GIVES IN; WILL SIGN. 

The fight of the teachers for higher salaries 
ended July 6, when the “necessary 51 per cent” 
of the faculty members agreed to sign the con 
tracts for the coming year, at the figures offered 
by the Board of Education. The exact percent- 
age of those who decided to return to the schools 
Was not announced, but it is understood that 
Practically all the teachers favored the move. 

This action ends a struggle that has been 
Waged for many weeks. The teachers of all the 
schools combined at the beginning in a system 
of educational advertisements and conducted 
their campaign together. After a series of meet 
ings and conferences with the Board of Educa 
tion, the elementary teachers reached the conclu 
sion that no change could be made in the salary 
Shedule as announced by the board, and they 


withdrew from the fight. Since that time, the 
high school teachers have been conducting a cam- 
paign alone, and as a result of a conference with 
the board, it was decided to place the matter 
before the teachers for a final vote. 

July 6, the faculties of the high school met 
in their respective schools and voted to accept 
the wage scale offered by the board. The teach- 
ers then went to Blanchard Hall for a mass meet 
ing. There they were addressed by Mark Kep- 
pel, county superintendent of schools, and of- 
ficers of their organization. 

Supt. Keppel commended the teachers for 
their fight and stated that it had been carried 
out along lines which found favor with the pub- 
lic. He brought forth a round of applause when 
he said: “When a new board is selected, I hope 
a better one will be elected.” He told the in- 
structors that he considered that it would be 
well for them to prepare plans for next year and 
that with more time and with the experience 
gained in the present fight, a winning campaign 
can be conducted. 

An open letter to the Board of Education, 
styled, “a last word’ was read to the teachers. 
Upon its presentation the fireworks of the meet- 
ing began. The letter states the teachers’ posi- 
tion in the fight, tells of conditions in the Los 
Angeles schools and the reasons for the cam- 
paign. 

Hot Shot. 


The following “hot shot” ends the letter: 


“You have admitted both in public conference 
and in private conversation that the salaries are 
inadequate, that you wish the teachers might 
have more, and that it is legally possible for 
you to ask a tax rate which will provide more. 
We have answered your argument as to the gap 
between elementary and high school salaries by 
showing that it is less than the average thruout 
the country, and that the elementary teachers, 
are heartily in favor of our receiving a greater 
increase. Is it possible that the obstacle is an 
unwillingness on the part of the Board of Edu- 
cation to alter a mistaken decision? Why else 
should the justice of our cause be admitted, but 
all offers of adjustment or compromise be abso- 


New York. 


MEW YORK UbAy 


lutely rejected? You, and you alone, have the 
power to fix salaries. 

“We accept these contracts, not because we 
think the compensation adequate, but rather with 
a deep feeling of injustice. Unwilling to for- 
sake the children whose interests we have cham- 
pioned, or to break with the public which we 
know to be with us, we acknowledge that for 
the moment you hold the key to the situation, 
and that neither we nor the public can control 
your immediate action. 

“We are nevertheless confident that having 
faithfully held to the obligations of our profes- 
sion, we shall eventually secure a belated jus- 
tice.” 

Superintendent John R. Fausey of Winchester, 
Mass., prefaces his annual report with a discus- 
sion on educational policies and says: “Has our 
American education a direction? Is it moving 
definitely toward some recognizable goal? What 
is its method of advance? Who is doing its con- 
structive thinking? May we depend upon the 
wisdom of its leadership? These are questions 
fundamental to the formation of our local policy. 
When we make changes in our educational prac- 
tice, such as changes in the course of study, 
changes in school hours, changes in the method 
of conducting school work or changes in educa- 
tional aims, we move with the current or against 
it. As a people we move forward in education in 
very much the same way we move forward in 
government. We see the need of doing certain 
things. We try to do them; we fail or we suc- 
ceed; we learn something from our success or 
failures and try again.” 

At Nashua, N. H., the school 
physically examined and weighed. 


children are 
Dr. Stilman 


G. Davis in charge says that all children found. 


seven per cent underweight are designated as 
under-nourished. A table of proper food is given 
the parents. Frequently the trouble lies in late 


hours, coffee drinking or excessive play. 

Orlando, Fla. The citizens and school patrons 
have carried a bond issue of $150,000 for school 
building purposes. It is planned to erect a grade 
school for white children and one for the chil- 
dren of colored residents. 
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Does Your School Teach Science? 


If so, you will find this new large 
general catalog with its up-to-date il- 
lustrations, up-to-date descriptions and 
up-to-date prices of unusual interest. It 
is new in every detail—descriptions— 
specifications — size — arrangement — 
illustrations—prices, etc. It is the larg- 
est, most complete and most thorough catalog we 
have ever issued. 








Back of this catalog is the largest and most com- 
plete stock of ready-to-ship apparatus and chemicals 
we have ever accumulated in advance of a fall rush 
season. This enormous stock is the result of six 
months’ preparation. It guarantees you prompt 
service. 

Know that goods ordered can be supplied promptly 
—and know their real cost by making up your orders 
and requisitions from this new catalog. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———————— 
CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


36 SO. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please send your New Catalog No. 27C to 


Instructor in.. eee | 


Department pieeaanes 
Agriculture—Biology—Chemistry »>—-Physics 


Street 
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Here’s the Foundation Book 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the history recitation, in 
language work, in spelling, or about noted people, 
places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do you suggest that this 
Supreme Authority is a universal question answerer 
and contains just the information desired? 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 

30,000 Geographical Subjects. 

12,000 Biographical Entries. 


6,000 [Illustrations and 2,700 
pages. 
Write for Specimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper Edi- 


tions, Prices, etc. Mention 
American School Board Journal. 


¢.&C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass., 
U.S. A. 
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SPECIAL: (for September only) An EXTRA 10°< Discount 
ThelIndestructible Manikin 


Smith’s American Manikin is indispensable to Schools for 
teaching of Biology, Physiology, Hygiene, and Physical 
Training. Height about 4 feet (mounted); light but 
strong; entire weight (including cabinet) is only 28 lbs. 
The manikin body, as well as cabinet, made of wood, 
three-ply veneer, guaranteed not to warp or split. All 
dissecting parts (33 plates) made of steel, therefore un- 
breakable. 

This manikin is far superior to charts for practical teach 
ing, besides much cheaper. 

Price (complete with cabinet), $45.00—(value $100.00). 
Orders never booked “as a sale” before goods meet your 
full approval after inspection. 10% discount on lots of 
Y% Doz. or over. 


AMERICAN MANIKIN COMPANY 
236 East 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


t 
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Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 





for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eastern Office: 


301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SCHAAR & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Quality Laboratory Apparatus, 
Chemicals.and Supplies, with 
careful, prompt service. 


Write for your copy of our new Physics-Agriculture- 
Biology and Chemistry catalog. 

A complete catalog which should be of value to every 
department of the above subjects. 


Yours for the asking 


SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Your free copy 


of this new 


CATALOG 


awaits your request to send it 





A WORLD. OF 


: 


CHICAGO 


W.A.K JOHNSTON. EDINBURGH I t s S Cc h u Cc k f u ll 


of valuable information about 





4 on. Just drop us a card with 
coupon below attached and the 

iM catalog will reach you in the 

| . 

next mail. 

A.J.NYSTROM &CO. 

| CLOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 

| 

| 





“The Johnston-Nystrom Line’’ 
of Better Maps, Globes, Charts 


For nearly a century the educational world has recognized 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. (Est. 1825) , as the foremost geogra- 
phers of the world. Their maps, coupled with the publications of 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., are the standard for accuracy, reliability, and 
utility in the schoolroom. If you want to know about the most 
comprehensive line of geography and history teaching equipment— 
send for the catalog TODAY. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND PASTE ON A POST CARD 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO., ASB920 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemen : 
Send me the free copy of your new 1920 catalog for ‘““‘The Johnston-Nystrom 


Line” of Better Maps, Globes and Charts. We will buy...............0005- (date) 
BOOMs 6 cccccnseabaws caus teeesetenen POEs < cd vibe whe sdasncncedenadbaneaee 
Address 





Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern preserver of old or 
new wooden floors. It prevents splintering 
and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 








Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


“Known Nationally Because of Their Merit” 





Window shades are one of the most important items of 
every school’s equipment. Protection against the sun’s heat 
and glare, good reading light and proper ventilation are prime 
essentials to schoolroom efficiency and to the pupils’ health. 


In schools where a strong, durable shade is required, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are indispensable. They 
permit perfect control over light and ventilation at all times— 
and are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage and abuse 
to which school property is subjected. 


The mechanical construction is simple, positive in action 
and absolutely “fool-proof.” The rollers, which are large and 
strong, are equipped with an oversized spring, which insures 
the rolling and carrying qualities of every Draper Shade. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


CAST IN U. S. STANDARD BRONZE 
SIZE 20x14 INCHES 


This imperishable bronze memorial with a bas-relief of the 
great Emancipator and his Gettysburg Address in raised let 
ters whose polished surfaces form a pleasing contrast with 
the richly textured background and simple and dignified 
border, is finished in beautiful statuary bronze. 


Send for our Art Brochure—Bronze—which contains a 
number of illustrations of memorials designed, modeled and 
executed by us in the past year. Tell us the number of 
names that are to be placed on a memorial and we will be 
glad to quote you prices. 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 


DEPT. LT. 
27TH STREET AND 27TH AVE., SOUTH. 
MINNEAPOLIS ESTABLISHED 1893 MINNESOTA 




















2 Pencils 


valued highly by school boards 
293 “FINE WRITING’?’ Pound, Green, Pencil 


in Grades No. 2 and No. 3 


310 “SCHOOL’’ _ i. Round, Natural Polish 


degrees B, HB, and H 


ORDER EARLY 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 


NEW YORK 

















NOW They’ll Learn Quickly 


Clear brains are possible only in well ventilated rooms. Fresh 
air and diffused light make bright pupils. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades shut out the glaring sun, 
yet admit soft light and cooling breezes. They are easily ad- 
justed, very durable and always hang straight. Many pleasing 
colors to select from. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY, 
298 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING §rea.u.sS.PAT. ofr. 


To Satisfy the hid 


Color Hunger jf 


| 


There is a definite color hunger on the 
part of children. In satisfying the in- 
stinct greater attention and interest will 
result in the classroom. 


The teacher who uses colored chalks 
on the blackboard, and allows children to 
do some seat work with colored cray- 
ons gets better teaching results. 

Begin the school year right, and pro- 
vide them with 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


You will find it interesting to read our brochure 
“What the Average Teacher May Accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing.”” Send for it. 


Binney @ Smith Co. 


1-3 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
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A Better “Library Paste” 


“Stixit” 





Was the First Improvement in “Library Paste” in 


25 Years 








“The Stickiest Paste in Town’”’ 


Paste is one of the necessities of the 


School 
Room. All “Flour Pastes’’ dry out and chip off. 
“Stixit” takes hold—and hangs on—and never 
lets go! It costs no more. It goes farther. It 
is more economical. 
4 62. tUDGS..... .19¢ 4 eee: 
S Ot. ....0.7ORe 1s) ace, 2. eee 
Specify ‘‘Stixit’’ 
Send for New “Pocket Catalogue” and “Illustrated Bulletin” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 30 Irving Place, New York. 


Makers of “Enamelac” and “Permodello” 
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AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


PREMIER 


ENGRAV ING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE & WISCONSIN 





TESTES TESTES TET ETS STS 




















~ STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


E enrich our lives with the possession of exquisite things. But 
W compare the mute beauty of a finely fashioned vase or colorful can- 
vas with the living, singing tone of a Steger grand piano and you 
will understand the bond of friendship which exists between legions of 
Steger owners and the instruments they have come to love. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John VY. Steger, 1879. 
Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. Factories at Steger, Illinois. 
If it’s a Steger—it's the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 






















Bright Light 
is not 


Right Light 


ORRECT lighting conditions eliminate eye strain and 
€; the consequent fatigue in work and study. Oswego Tint- 

ed Cambric or Triplex Opaque, mounted on the famous 
Hartshorn “Two-Way” Rollers, make correct lighting pos- 
sible AT ALL TIMES, and school authorities in accord with 
the present movement to secure better health among scholars 
will insist on their installation. 


Take advantage of the summer months to plan 
and install correct lighting for the new term. 


Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted Cambric—ana- 
lyzed by chemists and 
adopted by School 
Boards of some of the 
larger municipalities. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
General Office, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Chicago Office, 327 


North Wells Street, Chicago. 
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They’re guaranteed 
for five years- 


That is a very important point in the eyes of those 


who have to make a limited appropriation stretch to 
its utmost in the purchase of school supplies. 


It is comfortable to know that a responsible manu- 
facturer—-the largest in the business--stands back of 
Vul-Cot Waste Baskets with an iron bound guarantee 
that assures the cost of Vul-Cot Waste Basket service 
can not be over thirty cents a year and may be even 
much less. 


Vul-Cots have many ideal qualities in addition to their 
purchase economy. They are solid—everything you 
put in them stays in. . They are very light and very 
strong—-that’s why we can guarantee them. They can- 
not warp, dent, splinter or rust—and they're sani- 
tary for they’re smooth and free from the cracks and 
crevices that shelter germs. 


We would like to send you a sample of Vul-Cot 
Fibre in exchange for your dealer's name. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
520 Equitable Bldg. Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MAC DOUGALL CO., LTD. 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 


Genuine 


ZA Floor 
' {DIAMOND BRAND I 
Bristle . 


“RUSTE —_ Brushes 


INSURE BOTH QUALITY AND SATISFACTION 
ROBERTSON’S 
Original Twentieth Century Soap 


FOR SCHOOLS 
The Cleaning Marvel of the Age. 
Acknowledged the Best and 
Used in Schools All Over America. 


ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 
Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
y. Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Hold- 

ers, etc., etc. Get our prices. 





Look for this Trade-Mark 


Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


S0OB08080808080808040808080820808082080808020808080820808080808 


25 King Street Toronto, Canada Member, National School Supply Association « 
| as ® 
a 700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS g 
C) 
Cy REPRESENTATIVES: 
a School Service Co., W. B. Mooney, Mer., Atanasio Montoya . 
C) 328 Empire Building 220 North High St., a 
a Denver, Colorado Albuquerque, New Mexico 8 
0 
OB OBSO0B0S0808 080808080808 080808080808 08080808080E08 











Velvet Paste 


 SUPEREORU LISS ESDESSMSOOS ELE EAS 





The paste that has proved its worth by the economical and 
efficient service it has given in the schools of America. 


Catalogue No. 20 showing our complete line of school inks 








SNOW WHITE 


Always Moist - Always Ready 


Always Satisfactory 


and pastes will be gladly sent at your request. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 BUTTLES AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A, 





This Is The Greenfield 


Simple and sturdy in con- 
struction. Quick——sure and 
safe in action. Perfected 
mechanism, 


PREVENTS CLOGGING. 









COUEDOERCOERCELOUEERGECUEELS, CEOCEOOOEROOEREEDDEROOSELERESDOOEREERDDESEE EASE 


TT es 


Temporary Fastening When Desired 


By simply turning the anvil on its pivot, the GREENFIELD 


also makes a temporary staple from which papers can be sep- 
arated as when pinned. 


SUTLOGAGLCROUODTLOGRAAOROREALACGDODOCERGGTGEREEREERER EAGT Ett ecins 


EVERY STAPLE USED—NO WASTE—NO BLANKS. 
EVERY MACHINE TESTED AND GUARANTEED. 


Your nearest dealer should have it. 
Otherwise write us direct. 


The Greenfield Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 5, Brooklyn NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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an 


gine TIVIS might well have written a 
letter to LESTER like this: 


TT 


“Dear Lester: 


You say there’s no adequate system of clocks 


down your way. 

It seems to me that you are complaining 
needlessly. Were you not elected as Superin 
tendent to supervise? 
clock system? 

You are the man to convince your School 
Board. Get after them right away—and you'll 
be surprised how easily a clock system can be 
secured. 

Uncle Tivis.” 
And we might add that there is no clock system su 


Then why have you not gone after a good = 
perior to the = 

HAHL PNEUMATIC SYSTEM = 
for both old and new schools. = 
Time Systems Company 


Western Office 
501 W. Huron St. 
Chicago, III. 


870 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT 


Branches in 
Principal = 


Cities. = 


MTN LL 


SUVMMUNNAVOUUNNNNANNNNNNONUO0400000400000000000000000000000000000000400000000U0OUUUOOUOUUUUOOUUUOUOOUOUUOUUOENOOOOAOOUUAQUUOUOULOOOOEUUUOUINONNOONOONOONGOOGONONOUOUOUOUOUUOUNOONONOLOEOOONONGAA CTE 





Indispensable 
to the School 


A Program Clock System 
is something you cannot 
afford to be without if you 
would have maximum 
school-efficiency. 


Every school large or small 
needs this equipment be- 
"cause it is a distinct benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Write today 
for catalog 





LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 























In Name and Quality 


The father of 
school electric 
time equipments 


“Standard” electric time systems 
have been perfected through 36 
years’ experience to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of a school time 
system. 


Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements and is sold and 
installed under a method which in- 
sures perfect satisfaction. 





CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING, 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW aimee. aoa 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOSTON, COLUMBUS, 


























SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 










Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your color work in School will be of greater value to the 
children if the proper colors are used, that’s why so many 


Cc om m on Se ense use Devoe School Water Colors. 
Inkwells 


with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three 
sizes to fit holes 1%, 134, 1%- 
inch. We furnish corks with 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks 
or Rubber Corks. 


All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. 


Self Closing Inkwells 








Box No. 118 fitted with Devoe new Moist Colors. 











A perfect inkwell for school 
desks. Made of glass with a 
nickel zinc top. Always closed 
and practically air tight and 
dust proof. 





Box No. 122 fitted with Devoe Cake Colors. 


We make many other styles. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


a vo one Saneue, Devoe Show Card or Poster Colors are used in the principal 


schools throughout America for Poster and Design work. 
Send for Color Card and folder. 





Ask dealers for Devoe goods or 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Devoe Ca, Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 





Let Us Help You EE: Sa rn 
a : Make Up Your Lists of ROAD T0 READING in the series, with the exception 


of STORY STEPS, several de- 

















% ° % a 

4 4 ; ° . ° 
Kquipment For Your The First Content Method jichtful stories have been add- 
\ at a ‘ sac series eaders eve blished. . .: - 
Science Laboratories. ae So oeenes One Se ed, consistent with the original 
Sie, Bubniiints Westetted Vase hove The Most Admirably content of the respective books, 
been carefully prepared in co-operation Graded and illustrated in the same 
with the authors of the texts and con- a nals : . —_ T12. f. 
tain the kind and quantities of appa- series om the market. charming sty le. This fresh ma- 
ratus recommended by them. The terial is a distinct addition to 
prices are up-to-date and for your The Most Popular Method ° 
convenience the lists have been ar- series in use today. the series. 
ranged for use as order blanks, with 
proper spaces for desired quantities ; - , 
and price extensions. The extensive use of the Progressive Road to Reading Series proves 

its merits and stamps it undeniably as a_ successful method. 


A postcard request will bring you any or all of these We are at Your Service 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
460 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. 


Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 


Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci- 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 4 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
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THE COAL SHORTAGE— 


will affect the schools just as it will your home or the factories in your town. 
This winter may be worse than the first year of the war when we discovered 
the meaning of the words “fuel-less Mondays.” Our book entitled, 


A Short Course for 
Janitor-Engineers 


By Kenneth G. Smith, M. E. 


will enable you to organize janitor classes and conserve your supply of 
coal to the very maximum. This book has been written by a man who 
has conducted classes for the school janitor-engineer, is himself a practical 
engineer, knows the janitor troubles and has written this book to help 
solve these problems. No school building is complete without the book. 
School Boards are now supplying copies for every school janitor in the city. 


Leatherette, 106 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


THE BRUCE P USL a COMPANY 


209 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY ? 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS Don t Junk 
You'll need them often during the present school year and 
Your 


the price is so small that you'll never regret the expenditure. 
HANVOEUTOOAUUUUOUANANOENUOUEEEELUUUUOANAEREEUUUUAAAAnEUATY 


THE “CHICAGO GIANT” 


The counterpart of the well known “Chi- 


cago” except that this machine’ will 
sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons es Sy 
while the “Chicago” only sharpens 


standard size pencils. Stops cutting as UUUUVUVOEUUUEEDEUUTOAOOEOEOOUUUUUTUUUAAAAAOOUEU UA EO Ue 


Clean and Refinish Them 


WE GUARANTEE our Casmire Pro- 

W cess to be just as represented, and we 
@ will sell you enough of our Casmire 
Process and our refinishing materials, 


loan you our tank, with the under- 

ll arantee standing that after you have cleaned 

50 to 100 desks, if you are not entirely 

THE “DANDY” TUNNSQOVUTUOUUHSUNEEDLUUUOAELUUAHAAAEREATTHHLATEH HNN) Satisfied with the results you obtained, 

and our materials do not meet our claims, you may notify 

us, by wire, and we will give you shipping instructions on 

the unused portion, and we will not charge you one cent 
for the material used in cleaning the 50 to 100 desks. 





soon as point is produced. 








THE “DEXTER” 
The finest handfeed pencil sharpener made 
or possible to make. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and crayons. Has the automatic 
point adjuster enabling the operator to pro- 
duce any point from blunt to fine. Heavily 
nickel plated thruout. 





All Its Name Implies. 

The ideal machine for the 
school. All steel frame con- 
struction preventing tinkering 
and tampering. Automatic feed 
attachment. preventing pencil 
waste. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and produces any point, Write today for New Book 
blunt, medium or fine. 


COOUUTENTEE TEN EET DESEO 








“FACTS AND FIGURES.” 


Other Models: Chicago, Junior, Wisard, Ideal, Climax 2 National W ood Renovating Company 
ALL QUALITY MACHINES Sole Owners and Manufacturers “CASMIRE PROCESS.” 
See your supply dealer or write to 
Office and Factory, 317-319 E. 8th St., 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1500 Garland Building CHICAGO 


Warehouses—Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 
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Registers and Records 


| Pocket Class Records for all plans of work. Loose Leaf Reg- 
isters for Annual, Semi-Annual and Semester Periods, Tight 
Bound Records for High School or Twelve year Periods. 


THE ‘‘METSUCO” LINE 


TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
CARD INDEX SYSTEMS REGISTERED RECORDS 
METSUCO REPORT SYSTEMS PAPERS OF ALL KINDS 
CHARACTER BUILDING SYSTEMS 
Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our 


expert advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, “Niwr*’ 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


DIPLOMAS 











It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





ATIWMNAL e483 
Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 









Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 




















STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROUND a 





Write for Folder S 
Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, 











The Latest Addition to 


Bruce’s School Architecture Library 


Checking Schedule for 
Projected School Buildings 


By James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 
Member of the firm of 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
Newark, N. J. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 














: 
: We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
*. 
* 
+ 
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Bossert Schools 


“" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEF SEES EEEE SESE EEE EEL EEEEEEEESEESEEEEEEES EET E ETH 
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Heed this word— 


These days, in self-preserva- 
tion, manufacturers must fill 
orders in turn as received. 
“First come, first served’”’ is 
the order of the day, without 
exception. 


Be among the first to act on this 
advice, and all will be well for all 
concerned. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Department 


Jersey City New Jersey 





815 Widely 
Used in Schools 
and Colleges 


MEDIUM fine point pen for general 

grades in school work. Has a smooth, 
free and pleasant action that helps the pupil 
to do his best work. 

All Esterbrook School Pens are made with 
the utmost care to insure perfect smoothness 
and uniformity in work. ‘This gives the 
pupil confidence to try harder to improve his 
or her work. 

Esterbrook School Pens are corrosion-re- 
sisting and last a long time. 


Write for samples of 
Esterbrook School Pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 
CAMDEN, N. J. 




















U. S. INKWELLS 


will encourage your pu- 
pils in all work that re- 
quires the use of pen and 
ink. They keep the ink 
air-tight and dust proof 
at all times, thus insur- 
ing clean, free-flowing 
ink with which it is a 
pleasure to write. 





U. S. INKWELLS 


are neat in appearance, 
non - breakable, non- 
evaporating, dust proof, 

easy to keep clean, oper- 
fate silently and will fit 
perfectly over the vari- 
ous size holes in desks. 
They have no hinges to 
break or corks to lose. 
The metal top 1s perma- 
nently attached to the 
glass and slides freely 
and noiselessly. 


Pat. Nov. 14, ’11. 


WRITE FOR F!EE SAMPLE 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


























Save 75 per cent 


of your present ink bill. Make your own ink by add- 
ing water to 


ACTUAL IWA SOLIDS 





and obtain a perfect writing fluid at a nominal cost. 


INKO—Actual Ink Solids—is a chemical product of 
the highest purity, which dissolves instantly in water 
and is held in solution indefinitely, preserving the orig- 
inal excellence of the ink. There is absolutely no 
sediment. Writing fluid made from INKO is free- 
flowing, non-fading and strictly non-corrosive, conse- 
quently a great saving in pens. 


SIMPLE TO PREPARE 


Put the INKO into clean container, add the requisite amount of 
water, shake for one minute and a perfect writing fluid is the result. 


INKO Colors—Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), Green, Purple 
(Violet). 


Samples of INKO will gladly be furnished on request. 


In Writing Please Mention 





Your Dealer’s Name. 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


2104 Fourth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR SALE 


For Sale—Very Cheap—Three chem- 
istry tables for 22 pupils, equipped 
with numerous drawers, glass shelves, 
gas, water. and still. One Fred Frick 

ic program clock; one switch 
board for 25 phones. For particulars 
and further information address Deer- 
field-Shields High School, Highland 
Park, Ill. : 


For Sale—Two Ford trucks equipped 
as school buses. Address, G. H. Wil- 
kinson, La Grange, Ill. 








Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 


tisements are guaranteed. 


t € The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 














CLASSIFIED WANTS :: 





























All adver- 














REVIEW PAMPHLETS 





Every Teacher ‘of common branches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 


meyer’s Review Pamphlets for supple- | 


mentary work. Used in every Stute 
in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. 8S. 
History, and a typical Examination 


| Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 


each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


WANTED 
Wanted — A two room used portable 


school house in good condition. Ad- 
dress, Noah Davis, Cayuga, Ind. 




















INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE 
““Willit pay me to go to High School?” 
is the title of an inspiring little book- 
let to boost your high school attend- 
ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL INK 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use. Send 
for sample and price list. Francis J. 
Peck & Co., Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 


think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board ‘should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 




















Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 











Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Ask about it. 


Telephone Superior 6864 








The Norton 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of r. 







Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WI1H HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 





A Lesson on the Sharpening of Saws 


on an Automatic aia "7 
Saw Sharpener 


should be given 
every student in 
manual training 


The Oliver 
Machinery Co. 
Sharpens your 
Saws and Knives 
for you when dull 
but recommends 


that the Saw 
Sharpeners and 
Knive Grinders 


be purchased for 
the double pur 
pose of sharpen- 
ing your saws 
and knives and 
demonstrating 
the process in the 
school room. 





Saw Gumming Attachment for Oliver Oilstone Grinder 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 











WHITE STEEL TABLES 
For Domestic Science 





PREMIER 
Adjustable Desk 


PERFECTION 
Steel Desk 


fo Seem 


Send for Our Catalog 





COLUMBIA 7 1 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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You receive tll valkie APIDOLITF 


TRADE MARK 


WEL itd @netous Ciena 
FLAGS Paticroct «Wear proot 


MADE OF 


lh sy )«6=STERLING SANITATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. oa 
| Dealers Double Warp All Wool Bunting Your concrete floors should be treated with 


Everywhere : Lapidolith —now. 
, A Flag of ste r | l ng Children’s health is harmed by the sharp con- 





A crete dust which is ground up from untreated 
quality concrete floors. Lapidolith will stop this 
OR OF trouble at little expense and harden your 


floors and prevent repair bills. 


DEFIANCE faust flush iton! 


| Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Lapidolith is flushed on and immediatel 
Two Ply Cotton Bunting pers y 


hardens and dust-proofs concrete floors. 
. 2 Lapidolized floors are washed as easily as 
A Flag that bids defiance hard wood and do not stay moist. 
to the we ather Write for testimonials from schools and uni- 


versities, sample flask and Lapidolized con- 
crete slab. Dept. 22. 


Made only by AANNIN & CO. | L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Largest Flag Makers in the World 99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK RP he MERA yo 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 


The Safest 
in a Panic 





























The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 


















Vacation 
Time is Here 


the opportune time for making improvements. 
You are surely going to erect a modern fire 
escape this year—a fire escape that can be 
absolutely depended upon in time of need, that 
will quickly clear out the school rooms when 
fire, the danger of which is ever imminent, en- 
velops the school in its fiery grasp and, if 
proper provisions have not been made, leaves 
death or maimed and crippled children as a 
remembrance of its presence. 


| re MR RI: 5 \aimgeren 
THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 
The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 


wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


_ Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation, 


The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, aflords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 


Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities, 


You will agree with us that there is one time 
when dollars and cents don’t count, and that 
is when the safety and lives of our children 
are concerned. 














If we get busy right away, a 
STANDARD SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 


can be installed during the remainder of the 
vacation period and be in readiness for the 
opening of the fall term of school. 
























Write for full description and free estimate of 
cost of a Standard Spiral Fire Escape—give 
floor heights. ACT TODAY. 


J °S 
nim 7.0 


Standard Conveyor Company 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago New York 
549 W. Washington 227 Fulton St. 
Milwaukee 
606 Security Bldg. 





Representatives in all 
principal cities. 


Send for Prices. 


Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 


jan's Orphan Asylum, MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


St. Francis, Wis. 
Crawfordsville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Average Cost $1000 per Room. 
gk. O. B. YOUR CITY. 


School Boards in 35 states are 
using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 








to be dry, warm and sanitary, r) 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
tilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 














4098 Arcade Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
A-NK 


A FRONT ™~ ADA ey Ty 7 


A} Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 


Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
RENE RANE. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








| Tat ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


4 stcrionat VGCACCL BUILDINGS 


Bevasesas ; ’ 
. a / 
- 


Te a LET, 


AND MEET EVERY | 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS . 
"APPROVED 
; » BYyour i 
‘SC HOOL BOARD 


Bees pee: 


i ti 
q s | a. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. fe can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


1 Ed Pa eee ae PET PEELE E ® | 
2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 














STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 








Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Honor 


Rolls 


Memorial 
Tablets 


Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. 
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Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











Newburyport, Mass. 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








MEND CLUSIVELY — i | 
OLLEGE GRADUATES eee een oy Hepes school sasha hen 


thing from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PFCIAL ViVi te sad Physical Education, Ee 


tablished 18 years. Covers all 
ANU GIL LLL LY 


states. For a teacher or a 
position, tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 
1042 N.Grand Ave., St.Louis, Me. 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 
Portland, Ore. 1812 Northwestern Bank 


Bidg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 6836 Chamber of Commerce, 


W207, KY MT TEACHERS John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, IIl.: 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvVER:COLO. Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mer. H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. : 
27 e., S.E., F.B. , Mgr. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 827 Ith Ave, S.E., F.B. Reed, Mer 
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CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THB EDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us. WBE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 


Ww. J. MNAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On’ April 24 the ‘legislature voted THIRTY MILLION, DOLLARS for additions to the 
present salaries of school teachers, giving 


$400 TO $600 INCREASE 


next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 
recognition of credentials. Write at once. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


We will help you get a position. We will help fill your vacancies. 
We make absolutely no charge for our services. If you want additional information, please write us. 
CORRESPON DENCE INVITED 
Atlanta office 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 
Atlanta Jackson Jacksonville Dallas Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 











7 7 , 
Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 
All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. O. F. Revercomb, Mgr, 


DENVER, COLORADO and NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EDUC ATORS AGENC A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 
- Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19S. LaSalle St., Chicago 

n nspection of Instructors in the class one of e an stin 
a, ¥ opens othe * vant Boe Loe came fone to a 

















Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. 
Teachers’Agency 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 
om 8. Specialists Department. 
oe gee) Mer. 4. Enrollment 3 offices intensively covering entire South. 
Siliensses, Tenn. LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, 
Richmond, Va. if requested. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 


Beston, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 


—INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 





ee Eighteen Years of Real Service 
P A R K F ( R to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and fcur foreign countries used 
our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University. A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Bui 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 


We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 





The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s alists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “rico NSD hen’ 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 


You should investigate. Write today for further information. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 





For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
eachers ante * for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normai 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 2. Ships! Street 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY > 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta Ga 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency shstsiimintt route an 
Make your cll for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldgs Atlanta, Gar 


’ t. 
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Boyer’s TEACHERS’ Agency “sis” 


” 
10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio PROBLEM 
Write for Information S. R. BOYER, Manager Telephone: Garfield 9323 

















WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 
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School Has 17 Bachelors; Wants Girl Teachers. 

Here’s a chance for a school ma’am that 
doesn’t depend on how much the Democratic 
party raises the pay of school teachers with its 
new plank. 

Tolemas, Cal., wants a school teacher right 
bad. The opportunities as presented by George 
W. James of Fairfield, are attractive. 

The school district has twenty pupils and 
seventeen bachelors. There is a dance every 
two weeks and other social events are frequent. 

Tolemas will pay $1,200 for nine months of 
teaching, but that is mentioned as a minor con 
sideration. 

Too Strong! 

“I approve,” said Professor Trysquare, “of the 
principle of academic freedom; but I do not like 
Dr. Squill’s application of it.” 

“What is that?” 

“The acceptance and promulgation to the uni- 
verse as an audience and eternity as a time 
limit of every damfool notion that strikes him.” 


Family Facts. 
It was little Flossie’s first day at school. Hert 
name had been registered and the teacher asked: 
“Have you any brother or sisters?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” answered Flossie. 
“Are you the oldest one of the family 


9 


“Oh, no, ma’am,” returned Flossie, “Pa and 
ma’s both older’n me.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Her Bright Idea. 

“Papa?” 

“Well?” 


“IT read in today’s paper that the elks in the 
state of Washington multiply very rapidly.” 

“What of it?” 

“TI wish you would find out if they are any 
good on fractions, and if they are, get me one to 
help me with my home problems.” 

A Mean Shift. 

The teacher had been plying the geography 
class with questions about Mexico. Then su‘ 
denly, without the slightest warning, she asked, 
“What are the Dry Tortugas?” 

Johnny was so sure of himself that he not 
only raised his hand, but fairly wriggled all 
over in his eagerness. When the teacher finally 
smiled at him and nodded, he answered, proudly, 
“They're griddle cakes without any butter or 
maple syrup on them.”—Youths’ Companion. 


Heard in a Schoolroom. 


Teacher: “How many seasons in the year?” 
Ikey: “Two, the busy season and the dull 


season.” 
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It Stuck. 

The teacher had written 92.7 on the black- 
board, and to show the effect of multiplying by 
ten rubbed out the decimal point. She then 
turned to the class and said: 

“Now, Mary, where is the decimal point?” 


“On the eraser, teacher,” Mary replied with- 
out hesitation. 

“Here is a nice cake, Eddie,” said a mother 
to her 5-year-old son, “and you just divide it 
honorably with your little sister.” 


“What's honorably, mamma?” asked Eddie. 
“It means that you must give her the largest 


piece,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the little fellow, “then I'd rather 
you gave it to sister and let her divide it hon- 
orably.” 

Little Margie—‘“‘Harry, do you know what 


‘duty’ means?” 
Little Harry—‘Yes; it 
you don’t want to do.” 


means to do anything 


An Expert Outa. 

In a school on the East Side of New York, at 
tended almost exclusively by foreign-born chil 
dren, a teacher of one of the lower grades was 
endeavoring not long ago to ascertain certain 
facts pertaining to the family histories of her 
young charges for her official records. 

To each child she gave a blank to be filled in 
with the proper answers. One ragged little girl 
gave lengthy consideration to this sentence: 

“State your father’s business.” 

Then in the space provided she wrote the on 
word: 

“Outa.” 

The teacher, after collecting the forms, struck 
this particular word and puzzled long to make 
out its meaning. 


“Rachel,” she asked at length, “what does this 
mean?” 

“My papa is outa business,’ explained the 
child, “so I writes it down ‘Outa.’” 

“But doesn’t he ever work?” insisted the 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am,” said the child sadly; “he don’t 
never work—he strikes!”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Erudition. 
A prominent school principal lately told us 


some of the answers found in pupils’ examina 
tion papers. Here are several of them: 

A voleano is a mountain that sometimes blows 
the equator off. 


A hill is like a mountain, on!ty a little more 
hillier. 
A king is different from a president becaus: 


he sits on a thorn. 

Curse—profound language. 

A table is what you put your elbows on when 
you eat. 





As the School Bell Stops Ringing. 


whiz! 


“Gee 


Late again!” 


Life. 
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ISSUES NEW CATALOGS. 

The Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. y. 
has issued two new catalogs on equipment for 
heating and ventilating systems. Catalog No. 
700 contains 115 pages devoted to the Buffalo 
Fan System and its use in schools, libraries, hos. 
pitals and other public buildings. Particular at- 
tention is given to the various steps in deter. 
mining suitable apparatus to meet all the condi- 
tions of heating, ventilating and humidifying, 

Catalog 421, entitled Conoidal Fans, devotes 
51 pages to descriptions and illustrations of the 
several types, sizes and the uses of the Niagara 
Conoidal Fan. It contains also, tables of per. 
formances and dimensions that enable an archi- 
tect or engineer to make fan 
meeting any ordinary heating 
practice. 

Both pamphlets contain charts, tables, 
sectional drawings and other technical data 
necessary to a thoro understanding the uses and 
performances of the Niagara fans. The infor- 
mation should prove of value to any architect 
or engineer who is responsible for the installa- 
tion of mechanical equipment in build- 
ings. 

School authorities and architects who are in- 
terested in the solution of heating and ventilat- 
ing problems should address the Buffalo Forge 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y. 


PREPARING A FILM LIBRARY 

The Ford Motion Picture Laboratory has un 
dertaken the production of an Educational Film 
Library to be known as the Ford Educational] 
Library. It is proposed that the collection of 
films shall be available for schools and colleges 
for classroom and assembly use tinder 
tions which will make it of the greatest 
and which will make it most accessible. 

It is planned that every film in the 
will be based, on sound scientific and 
principles and will be of real 
The first issue of the Library 
tember 1, 1920. 


selections for 
and ventilating 


school 


condi- 
value 


library 
pedagogic 
teaching value 
is available Sep- 


The Library is in charge of Dr. S. S. Marquis, 
formerly of Detroit. Collaborating with him will 
be such men as Prof. W. H. Dudley of the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. Chas. Roach of the Iowa State 
College; J. V. Ankeney of the University of Min- 
nesota and W. M. Gregory of the Cleveland 
Normal School The distribution of the films 
will be in charge of Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 
South State St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. John P. Brand 
will be in charge. 

The Ford Educational Library will not conflict 
with the Ford Educational Weekly, which will 
be continued for the production of films of gen- 
eral entertainment and instructional value. De- 
tails of the new library are available for school 
authorities. 


MR. FOWKES APPOINTED. 

The Empire Seating Company has 
opened an office in the Illinois 
charge of Mr. Henry L. Fowkes of 
Ill. 

Mr. Fowkes is a 
been engaged in educational 
He has held a number of important teachinz 
and supervisory positions. For more than eight 
years he was superintendent of Christian Coun: 


recently 
territory in 
Taylorville, 
native of Illinois and has 
work for 25 years. 


ty. During a period of six years he was 1 
member of the Illinois teachers’ reading circle. 
He has been prominent in association affairs 


Eastern Illinois 
intimate knowledge 
wide knowledge of 


past-president of the 
Association His 
affairs and his 


and is a 
Teachers’ 
of school 


schoolmen fit him especially for the new work 
upon which he is entering. 
Teacher (to boy on front seat)—What were 


the principal military events in the reign of 
Claudius Caesar? 7 


Precocious Boy-—-He had four wives.—Life 
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A Much Needed Lesson 


On Fire Prevention Day, October 9th, see that the schools in your district are fire safe. All 
waste paper, rubbish, and other fire breeders should be cleaned up. See that proper pro- 
tection is at hand to put out fires if they should start. A Pyrene extinguisher should be in 
every class room and a Guardene extinguisher in every hallway. 
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Fire Prevention Day will be proclaimed by President Wilson, governors, mayors, and other 
civic officials. It is an opportunity to educate your pupils on fire prevention, the only 
thing that will reduce America’s great fire loss. Exercises, talks and speeches will help. 
Your local fire department will co-operate. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


17 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances and our booklet—‘ Making 
Schools Safe From Fire”. We will be glad to send upon request 
without obligation to you a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 





Sold by school supply, hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages. 








Pyrene One Quart Guardene 2% Gallon 
Pump Type Soda and Acid 












































SAVES LIFE 


Extinguisher Oi nd Extinguisher 
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Von Duprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 

SIMPLICITY 


Back of the success of Yan Buprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches lies a 
Simplicity of construction that makes 
these devices long wearing and very 
nearly trouble-proof. 


It is because of this very simplicity, 
this ability to withstand hard wear and 
tear, that Hon Buprin latches have be- 
come standard on the school houses of 
many important cities, as well as on 
theaters, factories, and other buildings 
housing large numbers of people. 


To get the genuine insist on 


n In i 
hen Miiemlatiils elastin You can depend on a Hon QDuprin 
Sire Beit Latches. a latch. A touch on the cross bar makes 
approved by the Under- safe exit certain. No Hunn Duprin latch, 


writers’ Laboratories (Inc. 
of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Report 
No. S. A. 163: Guide No. Let us send you Catalog 12-C, or 
100-F 24. see ‘““Sweet’s’’, pages 793-797. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 


anywhere, has ever failed to operate in 
an emergency. 
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More Light and Air 


“? FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


Good Light 


The Austral Window 


provides absolute con- 
trol of Light without 
interference with free 
circulation of Air. 


Fresh Air 


The Austral Window 


affords a perfect system 
of ventilation without 
draft. 











Mental Alertness is an impossibili- 
ty when proper circulation of fresh 
air is lacking ! 


WRITE US FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 




















Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 

















